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THE 

PONY EXPRESS RIDER 



CHAPTER I. 

A BOY WITH A HISTORY. 

" r^ RAVES, you are the last man in this 
VX division whom I should think of call- 
ing a coward. You have stood by me through 
thick and thin, and now, because there's a 
little band of Piutes got on the war-path, you 
are so frightened that you won't carry the 
express." 

"Well, sir, what would you think if a 
man who goes out before you do, and along 
the same path, had been shot down and 
robbed? Anybody who has a mind to go out 
there can go, but I am agoing to stay here, 
where I know I am safe.'' 

"I'll give you fifty dollars extra if you 
will go out and carry that express.^' 
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" I don't see it/' 

"I'll give you a hundred dollars." 

" I wouldn't do it for a thousand. You are 
mighty nice to get men to throw away their 
lives for the sake of that old express, ain't 
you? I guess if some superintendents and 
directors of this division were bushwhacked 
you wouldn't be in any hurry to go out 
there." 

*^ That isn't my business. If I agireed to 
carry the express for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a month, I'd go. That express 
must go through if every man on the ranch 
is killed. It is a pity if we have not got 
some men who are not afraid to ride through 
those willows without being shot at." 

"Haven't you tried that once? When 
Texas Charley came up here from the lower 
division, and I wasn't here, being at the other 
end of my route, you sent him on ahead with 
the express, didn't you ? And what came of 
it? He lays in that room over there, as dead 
as a door-nail." 

" Then you won't carry the express ?" 

"No, sir, I wont; and that's all about it,'* 
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The superintendent uttered an exclamation 
of disgust, and was about to turn away, won- 
dering how in the world he was going to get 
that express through — it was twelve hours 
behindhand already — when his eyes fell upon 
a boy who had stood at a little distance listen- 
ing to the conversation he had held with his 
frightened rider. A bright idea came to him. 
He didn't know that boy, but he stepped up 
and took a good look at him. It was an 
honest face he looked into, and there was a 
firm expression about the boy's mouth which 
showed that there was plenty of spirit in 
him. 

"Humph! I guess you'll do," said the 
superintendent. 

" I guess I will, sir,." replied the boy. 

"What will you take to get my express 
through to Three Crossings on time ?" 

" I can't do it. It is a long ways behind 
already." 

"Well, get it through as soon as you can. 
You know the way, don't you ? There's no 
fear of your getting lost ?" 

" Oh, I know the trail easy enough," said 
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the boy, with a smile, " and I'll take whqjt 
you agreed to give that man there.'' 

" How soon can you start ?" 

"Right away." 

"There's your horse and everything all 
ready," said the superintendent, with a long- 
drawn sigh of relief. "Graves, here's a boy 
who has more pluck than you have. You 
know that one of my riders has been shot 
while going through that deep hollow, don^t 
you ?" 

" Yes, sir ; I know all about it ; but I am 
willing to take my chances." 

" Yes, you are willing to take your chances 
now, but how will you feel when you get an 
Indian's bullet through you ?" 

" I will not get an Indian's bullet through 
me. I will go through that hollow as often 
as I please, and I will not have a bullet shot 
at me." 

" No doubt you think you bear a charmed 
life," said Graves, in great disgust. "If I see 
you at all, after you leave here, I shall see 
you running for your life." 

The boy smiled again and turned away 
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with the superintendent to mount his horse, 
which an Indian was holding close by. He 
was a small, clean-limbed nag, of the broncho 
breed, and noted for his speed and endurance, 
and behind the saddle, in pouches neatly- 
stowed away, was the express he was to carry, 
and which was worth five dollars an ounce 
when it arrived in San Francisco. It was 
rather heavier than usual, because he had two 
loads to carry. 

" Are you not going to take your gun with 
you?" said the superintendent, as the boy 
placed his foot in the stirrup, 

'' I don't need it" 

**Why, you know that when you come 
close enough to an Indian you must shoot 
him down, don't you ?" 

" Yes, sir ; but I have my revolver in my 
belt, and I have always found that a sure 
means of defence. Good-by till you see me 
again." 

•*You will never see him again," said 
Graves, as he watched the boy until he was 
hidden in the cloud of dust which was thrown 
up by his mustang's flying feet. " The next 
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time you see him lie will be lying down in 
the willows." 

"He has more pluck than some men I 
know of," said the superintendent ; " I hope 
he will get through all right." 

While Edgar Warren — that was the name 
of the new express rider — was waiting to see 
what was going to happen to him in the 
dreaded willows toward which his broncho 
was going with" his utmost speed, we will 
take the opportunity to glance briefly at his 
history ; for, like all persons who stayed on 
the frontier, he had a short history, and if 
that could have been changed it is probable 
that he would have passed his days a long 
ways from there. 

Edgar Warren was an orphan. He couldn't 
remember the time when he had known his 
father or mother. When he got so that he 
could remember anything he found himself 
the inmate of a little board shanty with but 
three rooms in it, which he -shared in com- 
pany with Josiah Potts, his wife, and four 
children. To say that his life there was a 
happy one would be a long ways from the 
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truth. He was constantly in a broil with 
some of the children, and that was certain 
to bring him speedy punishment from Mrs. 
Potts. As he grew older, the conviction 
gradually forced itself upon him that he was 
sadly out of place there; and once, when 
Josiah got angry at him, he told him that 
he had no business in that house, and that 
the only reason he took him in was out of 
respect to his father and mother. 

" When you get big enough I'm agoing to 
have you bound out to me till you are 
twenty-one," said Josiah ; " that's the only 
way you can pay me for all I have done for 
you." 

Edgar was not more than ten years old 
when he heard this, and although he was not 
very well versed in arithmetic, he knew 
enough to be aware that he must spend at 
least twelve years in that little board shanty 
before he was allowed to go out into the world 
to seek his fortune. Edgar didn't think he 
could stand that, so one morning when Josiah 
called upon Edgar to get up and build the 
fire there was no response to his shouting. 
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"You Edgar, I know you heard me," 
roared Josiah from his bedroom below ; " you 
had better get up when I tell you, or else I'll 
come up there and snake you down by the 
neck !" 

The man certainly roared out the words 
loud enough to have aroused the soundest 
sleeper, but still he received no reply. Out 
of all patience, Josiah got out of his bed and 
went to the ladder ascending to the loft, 
which he went up as rapidly as the rickety 
concern would allow, all the while telling 
Edgar what he was going to do to him when 
he got up there. When his head got above 
the floor on which Edgar's shake-down was 
located he suddenly stopped and gazed at it 
in surprise. 

** Say, Liddy Ann, Edgar ain't here !" said 
Josiah ; and to make it positive that the boy 
was actually gone the man crept into the loft 
and examined the bed. There were the 
clothes all mussed up, but Edgar, whom he 
wanted to see, was gone. 

" Say, Liddy Ann, he was in bed long be- 
fore we were, wasn't he ?" said Josiah, look- 
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ing all around the loft to make sure that 
Edgar hadn't concealed himself somewhere. 

" Course he was," answered his wife. 

" Well, he ain't here now." 

" Perhaps he has gone out to attend to the 
mule or something." 

" Well, if he has I won't lick him for not 
building the fire," said Josiah, backing down 
from the ladder; "but if he ain't I'll give 
him a dressing down, I bet you." 

" You don't suppose he has run away, do 
you ?" said the woman, an idea suddenly oc- 
curring to her that brought her upright in 
bed. 

" What ! That little mite of a boy, only 
ten years old, running away from us?" ejacu- 
lated Josiah, pausing half-way down the lad- 
der ; " I swan to man I never thought of that. 
I'll go out and see." 

Josiah hurried on his clothes and went out- 
doors and searched everywhere for Edgar; 
but his shouting brought no response, and he 
finally gave it up in despair and came into 
the house. 

"I will bet you've hit it right, Liddy 
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Ann/* said he. " Now hurry up breakfast as 
soon as you can, and I'll get on my mule and 
see if I can find him. I'll bet I'll give him 
enough of running away." 

And where was Edgar all the time they 
were looking for him ? He was miles away, 
and increasing the distance every moment. 
He went to bed before the other members of 
the family did, and the minute they were 
asleep — and the sounds that came up from 
below told him when that happened — -he 
arose from his shake-down, stole softly down 
the ladder and out at the door, and took his 
way off through the darkness. He did not 
know which way he was going except that he 
was going West. He had heard that that was 
a big country, that there was plenty of work 
to do out there, and he hoped to get labor of 
some kind whereby he could earn his bread 
and butter. 

" I know I am small," said Edgar, when 
daylight came and he could glance behind 
him to see that he wasn't followed, "but I am 
sure I can find something to do. Halloo, 
what's this ?" 
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Edgar stopped just then, for lie came with- 
in sight of a covered wagon drawn up beside 
the road. A man and a woman were moving 
about, the man attending to the horses and 
the woman busy getting breakfast. They 
looked up when they heard the sound of Ed- 
gar's footsteps, and were surprised to see a 
little boy, barefooted and ragged, coming 
down the road. Edgar thought he ought to 
greet the man in some way, but he did not 
know how to go about it. 

"Good-morning," said the man, pausing 
with a bundle of fodder in his arms*. "Are 
your cows lost, that you're going after them so 
early?" 

" Good-morning," said Edgar. " No, my 
cows ain't lost. Can you give me something 
to eat?" 

"Something to eat?" repeated the man in 
surprise. " I guess you are lost, instead of 
the cows." 

" No, I ain't lost," replied Edgar. " I am 
running away." 

"Running away, eh?" repeated the man, 
while the woman broke out into exclamations 
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of astonishment. "Well, I will give you 
something to eat, and when you get it you 
had better turn round and make all haste back 
to the place you came from." 

"Then I can't get anything here," said 
Edgar, in a disappointed tone. " I can't go 
back. Potts will lick me." 

" Who's Potts ?" 

" He is the man I used to live with." 

" Do the people use you pretty rough where 
you came from ?" 

" Yes, they use me pretty rough." 

**Why, I shouldn't think your mother 
would stand it." 

"I ain't got any father, nor any mother 
either. I never had any." 

" Come here," said the woman, holding out 
her hand to Edgar. " Your coat is all torn. 
What are those things on your back ?" 

" They are marks," replied Edgar. " Potts 
left them there the last time he licked me." 

The man exchanged significant glances 
with his wife, and without any further words 
Edgar was seated on a log close by the fire, 
and the best breakfast he had enjoyed for 
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many a long day was handed over to him. 
He ate as if he were pretty near famished, 
and as soon as he had taken the edge off 
his appetite the man began to question him 
concerning his past life. There was no need 
that Edgar should speak falsely in order to 
show the Potts family up in the worst possi- 
ble light. Everything he said carried the 
truth with it, and what surprised Edgar was 
the fact that before he got through the woman 
several times raised her apron to her eyes. 
He noticed another thing, too, and that was 
that the man didn't talk of sending him back 
where he came from. 

"Well, now, young man, where are you go- 
ing?" said the emigrant, for such he proved to 
be. " We're going out West, and you surely 
don't want to go out there with us." 

" I am going with you if you will take me," 
said Edgar. 

" Whereabouts in the West do you want to 
go?" 

" I want to go as far West as I can, so that 
Potts and his family can't catch me." 

*'But think of the Indians out there. 
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When they get on the war-path they scalp 
everybody they come to." 

" You're going, ain't you ?" 

Just then the emigrant's wife caught him 
by the sleeve and pulled him off on one side. 

*' Take the boy, Sam," said she, in an earn- 
est whisper. " You know you have wanted a 
boy ever since you made up your mind to 
come West, and this little shaver will grow." 

" All right then," said the man ; " you stay 
with us. We'll take care of you." 

And so it was settled that Edgar became a 
member of the emigrant's family, and he 
drew a long breath when they came to this 
conclusion. They little thought then that 
the boy they were thus befriending would 
some day be in a position to save them from 
a horrible death, but things come out that 
way in this world sometimes. At the next 
town Edgar was taken into a clothing store, 
and when he came out he looked very unlike 
the boy who had gone in there a short time 
before. He had a whole suit of clothes on, 
and shoes on his feet and a hat on his head. 
His hands and face came in for a good scrub- 
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bing and his hair was brushed before he went 
to his meals; and, taken altogether, the life 
he led was so different from his existence in 
Mr. Potts' board shanty that Edgar hardly 
recognized himself. 

It was a long journey out to Nevada, but 
Edgar never complained. Every mile he 
found something to wonder at, and he was so 
lull of his small talk and had so many quaint 
things to say that he lightened the long ride, 
and the emigrant and his wife finally con- 
cluded that they couldn't have got on without 
him. 

**I guess we'll keep him, after all," said Mr. 
Dunn, which was the emigrant's name. " We 
haven't got chick or child of our own, and 
Edgar will come in handy some day." 

It was Mr. Dunn's highest ambition to be- 
come a stock-raiser. He had money enough 
to stock a ranch, but he preferred to travel 
overland in order to see the country. But 
first he wanted to learn the business, and in 
due time he drew up before Red Buttes, right 
in the heart of the Piute reservation. The 
Indians at that time were friendly, and Cap- 
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tain Ayres, who afterward became a major- 
general in the Union army, had little to do 
but keep track of the outlaws who infested 
that country and make them stay within 
bounds. When Mr. Dunn reached Red 
Buttes he had only to mention what he came 
there for and he was employed before the sun 
went down. An extensive stock-raiser, Mr. 
Secord by name, had a ranch a few miles away, 
and he wanted some woman to move into the 
house and take charge of it, serving up the 
men's grub for them, washing and mending 
their clothes, and doing all the other work 
that a woman is expected to do. He would 
pay her any reasonable sum ; and, in addition 
to that, he would take Mr. Dunn out on the 
ranch and teach him all he knew about the 
business. The next morning Mr. Dunn 
hitched up his team and took his way to the 
ranch, and in a few days they were settled in 
the house as though they had always been 
there. Edgar of course went with them, and 
it wasn't long before he was regarded as the 
life of the ranch. One couldn't help it, he 
was so frank and honest. Mr. Secord or some 
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of the cowboys would take him on his knee 
and tell him stories of life on the plains until 
Edgar became excited, and longed for the day 
when he should be big enough to handle a 
horse and go in the round-up. 

Things went along in this way for six 
years, and at the end of that time Edgar had 
attained his desires. He was in the round-up, 
sure enough. Mr. Dunn still retained a posi- 
tion on the ranch, although he was chief herds- 
man now and drawing big wages; but he con- 
cluded that when he and Edgar could earn 
stock enough, they would drive it off some- 
where and begin business for themselves. Of 
course these years had made a big change in 
Edgar Warren. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered ; his hair, which had never been 
cut since he came to the ranch, fell down 
upon his neck from under his broad-brimmed 
cowboy hat — it was always well brushed, too 
— and the muscles on his arms stood out so 
that you could see them under his buckskin 
jacket ; for you must know that Edgar did 
not copy after the cowboys in their dress. He 
dressed in buckskin, and, with the exception 

2 
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of his hat, his clothes were all of Indian 
make. When he was going in the round-up, 
all the weapons he carried were a revolver 
and a knife, and he was so sure a shot with 
that revolver that there were not many of the 
cowboys dared to meet him. Edgar often 
thought of the inmates of the Potts shanty, 
and wondered if they would recognize him 
now. 

While he was hurrying along on, the out- 
skirts of a big drove of cattle, intent on get- 
ting around them and driving them toward 
the corral, he heard a faint voice calling to 
him. He pulled up and listened, but as the 
call was not repeated he was about to ride on, 
when he heard the same voice again. 

" White boy, come here," was the appeal ; 
and it was plain that the call was repeated by 
an Indian. 

Edgar stopped again and looked up at the 
hill by which he was passing. For fifty feet 
it was lined with pine, and beyond that it 
arose a hundred feet more, with not a twig or 
a bush upon which a falling man could catch 
to save himself. Was it possible that the In- 
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dian had made a misstep and fallen headlong 
down that distance ? If that was the case, it 
seemed to Edgar that he must be possessed 
of extraordinary vitality to have strength 
enough to call out as he did. 

"What do you want?" demanded Edgar. 
" Where are you ?" 

" Water, water, white boy,'' came the an- 
swer in faint tones. 

That was enough for Edgar. He threw 
himself from his horse and straightwafy be- 
gan working his way up the hill in the direc- 
tion from which the voice sounded. Pres- 
ently he came within sight of the Indian, 
who lay up against a tree, his face all dis- 
torted with pain. His hands were all right, 
but one of his legs was helpless. Without 
saying a word Edgar unslung his water- 
flask and handed it to the Indian, who with 
eager haste raised it to his lips, and did not 
take it down until he had consumed the last 
drop. 

"Now, then. Yellow Dog, what's the mat- 
ter with you ?" asked Edgar. It seems that 
he knew the Indian well. He had often 



! 
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stopped at their ranch to beg a mouthful of 
food for his dinner. 

Without inflicting the Indian's broken 
English upon you, it will be enough to say 
that while hunting along the brink of the 
gorge above, the warrior made a misstep and 
over he went. The fall did not hurt him so 
badly, although he was terribly bruised, but 
he struck upon his feet in such a way that he 
had broken his leg. 

" Now that is pretty bad," said Edgar. "I 
can't set it for you, and I shall have to bring 
some help. Can you stand it until this even- 
ing ? By that time I shall be through with 
the round-up and I can have Mr. Dunn 
here." 

Yes, the Indian was sure he could stand it 
for that length of time ; and seeing that he 
cast longing glances toward the boy's haver- 
sack, he at once took it off and emptied the 
contents in the Indian's lap. A white man 
would have thanked him for that, but the 
Indian never said a word. He attacked 
the grub as though he had never had any 
before. 
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"How long have you been here, Yellow 
Dog ?" inquired Edgar. 

" Two days," said the Indian. 

" That's a long time to go with a broken 
leg. You stand it until this evening and 
tnen we'll see what can be done for you." 

Edgar worked his way down the hill, 
mounted his horse and set off to do his part 
in the round-up. The only chance he had to 
speak about it was when the men gathered at 
the sujpper-table, and then he told the story 
about finding the Indian, to which he added 
the information that he' had promised to come 
back with Mr. Dunn to set his leg. The 
cowboys listened with disgust, and when he 
got through one of them said : 

" Did he thank you for your grub and 
water ?" 

" No, he didn't ; but I know he was glad 
to get them." 

"That was the time when you ought to 
have pulled your revolver and sent him to 
the happy hunting-grounds," said another. 

"The Indian has never done me any harm, 
and I don't see why I should want to harm 
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him," said Edgar. " Supposing I had done 
that ; how long would it have been before his 
friends would have found it out ? If they 
had found a bullet in his head they would 
have laid it to somebody on this ranch, and 
then we would all have to dig out from here. 
Another thing : he begged for water, and I 
couldn't stand that I have been choked so 
bad for the want of a drink that I couldn't 
tell the truth." 

" Well, you see these Indians are going to 
get on the war-path some day," said the cow- 
boy, " and you will see how much gratitude 
he has for you. Ten to one he would take 
your scalp as quickly as he would take that of 
any of us." 

" I don't believe it," said Mr. Dunn, with 
some heat. " I believe there is gratitude in 
an Indian as well as in anybody else." 

" That is because you have not been on the 
plains as long as the rest of us," said Mr. Se- 
cord. " It does not make any diflFerence how 
much you do for an Indian, he will take your 
scalp when he can get it. If you have a mind 
to go up there and assist in setting that In- 
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dian's leg, why it is all right; but I should 
be more tempted to put a ball into him. The 
only decent Indian is a dead Indian." 

" That's so," assented the cowboys. 

**I think I will go up with you and see if 
I know him," said one of the cowboys. 

"Oh, you will know him easy enough," 
said Edgar. " He is Yellow Dog. He stops 
here every time he comes by the ranch." 

" He stops to beg food, most likely." 

" Well, I suppose he is hungry." 

" Good lands I why don't he go and hunt 
for food, then ? There is plenty of it in the 
mountains." 

Supper being over, the men made ready to 
go to the assistance of the Indian, but when 
they were ready to start they found that their 
party had been increased to six. The cow- 
boys wanted to see if they knew that Indian, 
and perhaps make fun of him for slipping 
over a precipice one hundred feet high. Ed- 
gar did not expect them to do any harm to 
the Indian, but he did expect them to be abu- 
sive. At any rate, he resolved to stand by 
his patient. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A WARNING. 



IT was all of an hour's ride to the place 
where the Indian lay, but it did not seem 
as long to Edgar, for first one cowboy and 
then another told stories of Indian atrocities 
until our hero began to think that he had 
made a big mistake in going to the wounded 
man's assistance. Especially was this true 
when they told of their cruelty to women 
and boys. 

"Well, I have got that patient on my 
hands, and I am going to get rid of him as 
easily as I can,*' said Edgar. 

** Oh, you are all right," said one of the 
cowboys; "but the next time you see an 
Indian hurt, let him take care of himself." 

Finally they reached the hills, and Edgar 
took the lead. He kept along for a mile fur- 
ther, until he came to a place which he 
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thought he recognized, and then he stopped 
and set up a loud yell. An answering 
"Ugh I" came from the bushes, and Edgar 
dismounted and threw the reins over his 
horse's head. 

" Good gracious ! Did he fall down there !" 
said one of the cowboys, glancing up at the 
hill. 

" That's what he says," replied Edgar. 

"Well, of all the clumsy tricks I ever 
heard of an Indian doing, that beats me !" 
said the cowboy, in perfect astonishment. 
" I never heard of an Indian getting a fall 
before." 

Edgar kept on his way up the hill until he 
was well in the bushes, and then he lighted 
a candle which he drew from his pocket, and 
by the aid of the light it threw out he had 
no diflBculty in finding the man who stood so 
much in need of their assistance. The cow- 
boys gathered around and took one look at 
him, but one look was sufficient. 

"You've done it now, Edgar," said one; 
" he is the meanest and most treacherous In- 
dian you will find on the Piute reservation. 
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If there's a war comes up he will be the very- 
first man in it. You had better find one 
more just like him, and then go and hang 
yourself." 

"Oh, you Yellow Dog," said another, 
shaking his fist in the Indian's face, " you 
are getting your pay now for stealing our 
cattle." 

The Indian never said a word in reply, 
although his eyes snapped dangerously. He 
even gritted his teeth, as though he would 
like to have had the white man in his power 
for a short time. 

" I know what you mean by that," said 
the same cowboy ; " but if you get me where 
I can't help myself you'll know it. I know 
I am telling the truth. You let on during 
the last winter that you were starving, and 
every day or two we missed cattle, and we 
know that some of you Piutes took them. If 
I had my way I would leave you to starve 
right here." 

" Don't mind them. Yellow Dog," said Ed- 
gar, who was giving the Indian some water 
from his flask; "they won't hurt you." 
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Meanwhile Mr. Dunn, who had nothing to 
say when the cowboy shook his fist at the 
Indian and tried hard to let him see how 
mad he was at him, had lighted another can- 
dle and passed it to one of the men to hold 
for him, arranged his boards and bandages 
so that he could find them when wanted, and 
had pulled off the Indian's moccasins and 
rolled up his leggings so that he could see 
the hurt. It was an ugly-looking place, sure 
enough. The swelling was almost as large as 
his head, and he thought he could see the 
place where the bone had crept through the 
skin. 

" I tell you, boys, we are going to have a 
job setting this bone," said Mr. Dunn, pull- 
ing off his coat, as if he knew that he had 
got something of a task before him. " If it 
was a white man I would not try to fix it at 
all.'^ 

" Well, let it go," declared one of the cow- 
boys ; " he'll get home some way or other if 
he has to crawl there, and there's no use of 
going U> any trouble. I wish your leg was 
broken and that you had to depend upon that 
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Indian for help. I bet you would come out 
at the little end of the horn." 

" Oh, well set it, now that we are here," 
said Mr. Dunn. " Now one of you big, stout 
fellows take hold of his shoulders with Edgar, 
and another come here and take hold of this 
foot with me. Are you all ready? Then 
pull for all you are worth." 

It required considerable tugging to get that 
bone back to its place, but the Indian never 
groaned. Suddenly there was a loud snap, 
and Mr. Dunn let go his hold upon the foot 
and* felt of the leg. 

"Well, sir, we hit it the first time," said 
he, triumphantly. " Now, Edgar, put some 
of that liniment on one of those bands and 
pass it over to me. We will bind it up as it 
should be, and then if he gets it oflF it will be 
his own lookout." 

At the end of half an hour the bandaging 
was all complete, but Edgar lingered to 
spread a blanket over the Indian and place 
another under his head for a pillow. He sat 
his flask up where he could reach it if he 
wanted a drink, and put his haversack, which 
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contained food enough for half a dozen men, 
within easy grasp of his hand. 

"Now you are all right until morning," 
said he. " By sunrise I will be here with a 
horse and take you down to your village. 
Good-night.^' 

" Haw, haw !" laughecj all the cowboys in 
concert. 

The Indian made no reply, and Edgar, 
paying no heed to the good-natured taunts 
with which the cowboys greeted his " good- 
night," went down the hill, mounted his 
horse and started for home. 

" If Edgar had done this thing for a white 
man I wouldn't say a word," said one of the 
cowboys ; " but he thinks that by doing it for 
an Indian he is going to get on the blind side 
of him." 

"No, I don't," answered Edgar; "I did 
just as I would be done by, and Mrs. Dunn 
has always taught me that that is a good plan 
to go on. I never expect to see that Indian 
again, unless he comes to our house to beg a 
dinner." 

" The worst of it is, this fellow is one of the 
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most influential members of his tribe," said 
another ; "he is a brother of the chief, who 
is a very good sort of Indiau ; but this vaga- 
bond is at the bottom of all the meanness 
that is done. Wait until they get on the war- 
path, Edgar, and see how quick your scalp 
will go up." 

" Why, it is almost seven years since they 
had an uprising here." 

"I know it; but you don't suppose that 
these Indians are going to stand around with 
their hands in their pockets while the white 
men are coming in on all sides of them ? The 
first move that any white man makes that 
doesn't suit them, you will see an Indian war 
here that will do your heart good." 

Until Edgar went to sleep that night he 
was the butt of all the jokes that could be 
cracked at his expense, but he was up at the 
first peep of day and went to Mrs. Dunn to 
get food enough to last him and his patient 
until they reached the village where his 
family were. 

** I don't know where his town is situated, 
so I guess it would be best to fill the haver- 
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sack up," said he. " You know an Indian 
eats a good lot. Mrs. Dunn, I did right in 
taking care of that man, didn't I ?" 

"Of course you did, Edgar,'* was her ear- 
nest reply. " You must not pay any atten- 
tion to what the cowboys say to you. They 
would dislike to do the same thing themselves, 
but they wouldn't have let the Indian suffer. 
You did just as you would be done by.'' 

" Ah ! Here he goes, boys," said a cow- 
boy, as he drew near to the corral where the 
men were busy securing the horses they 
wanted to use during the day. " Oh, Edgar, 
my heart bleeds for you; I will never see 
you again." 

"Don't let that Yellow Dog shoot you be- 
fore you take him home," said a second. 
"These Indians are mighty quick on the 
trigger. Better come and shake hands with 
us and leave us a lock of your hair." 

All this was said in a good-natured sort 
of way, and ]E5dgar paid no attention to it. 
He saddled his pony and struck out across the 
prairie until he came to the place where he 
had left the Indian. 
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"Good-morning," he exclaimed, as he 
burst into the thicket where the injured 
man was. "Now I want you to get up. 
Lean on my shoulder and come down and 
get on the horse. I will come back and get 
yotir rifle and the blankets I gave you last 
night." 

The Indian understood enough of English 
to know what Edgar meant, but it was some- 
thing of a task for him to get upon his feet 
But it was accomplished at last, and taking 
the Indian's arm around his neck, he suc- 
ceeded in leading him through the bushes 
and down to the prairie. It was not so hard 
for the Indian to get on the horse as he 
thought it was going to be. He took his arm 
from Edgar'ai neck, seized the saddle with 
both hands, bounded from the ground with 
one leg, and came down on the horse's back 
as lightly as a feather. Edgar was surprised 
to see a man with a broken leg handle him- 
self in that way. 

"You will do," said he; "put you on a 
horse's back and you are as good as you ever 
were." 
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Edgar then went back after the rifle and 
blankets. There was something strange about 
that rifle. Although the Indian had it in his 
hands and fell with it all the way down the 
cliff, it was not hurt in any way. It seemed 
as though it ought to have been broken all to 
pieces ; but the Indian took it when Edgar 
handed it to him, drew it to his face, ran his 
eyes over it to see if it was injured, laid it 
across the horn of his saddle and rode off. 

That was a long and weary march for Ed- 
gar. The Indian never said a word (he did 
not ask for anything to eat, although Edgar 
himself was pretty nearly famished) until 
about four o'clock, when he turned to the 
white boy, who was trudging along behind 
the horse, and said : 

"We are almost there. You see those 
ponies ? Those belong to my tribe." 

In a few minutes Edgar became sensible 
of the fact, for an abrupt bend in the gully 
they were following brought them within 
sight of numerous tepees and "wick-ups" 
which afforded a shelter to the Piutes. As he 
entered the village he was glad to see that no 

3 
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attention was paid to either of thera. There 
were men seated in front of their tepees 
smoking their pipes, but they made no re- 
mark about the warrior's broken leg, although 
they must have seen it. Yellow Dog kept on 
until he arrived in front of a tepee, and there 
he stopped and called out something in the 
Indian tongue. A commotion arose on the 
inside of the tepee, and instantly the door 
was lifted up and three women appeared — 
one the homeliest old squaw that could have 
been found in the camp, and the others were 
young girls about his own age. These broke 
out into lamentations when they saw how 
Yellow Dog was bandaged up, helped him 
off and conducted him into the tepee, leaving 
Edgar holding on to his horse. 

" Now this beats me," said he, looking all 
around to see if anybody was going to offer 
him quarters for the night. " I don't like to 
follow that road back during the night, for I 
may get lost. I guess I will go out here and 
camp by myself." 

Edgar was about to lead his norse away 
when the door was lifted again and the two 
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girls came out. They were all smiles now. 
One of them started down the road, and the 
other stepped up and took the horse's bridle 
from Edgar's hand. 

" You are a brave boy," said she. 

"I don't think there is any thing brave 
about what I did for Yellow Dog," said Ed- 
gar. " I found him with a broken leg, and of 
course I did the besti could for him." 

" But those cowboys were so mad at him," 
said the girl. " They shook their fists in his 
face. They won't shake their fists in his face 
a week from now. Let me have the horse." 

While the girl was speaking she had been 
unbuckling the saddle and bridle from the 
horse, having previously made Edgar's lariat 
fast to his neck, and now turned and walked 
away with him. From this Edgar knew that 
he was expected to stay all night and that she 
was going to stake the horse out somewhere. 

"Well, now, the next thing is something 
else," said Edgar. " When you are among 
Romans you must do as Romans do, and con- 
sequently I am going in here. I don't know 
whether I shall be welcome or not." 
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There was another thing that bothered Ed- 
gar just then. He couldn't think what was 
the matter with all the men he had passed 
smoking their pipes before their tepees, and 
he was acquainted with all of them, that they 
didn't extend the usual " How " to him when 
they first discovered him. He knew what the 
matter was now; the Indians were sullen. 
Somebody somewhere had done something to 
incur their displeasure, and they were think- 
ing strongly of going on the war-path. And 
here he had come right into the midst of the 
village without knowing anything about it. 

"I'll put Mr. Secord on his guard the 
minute I go home," said Edgar. "How!" he 
continued, addressing a young Indian who 
went by at that moment; but the Indian kept 
on, looking straight before him, and made no 
reply. " Yes, sir ; that is what's the matter 
with the Indians. They have got something 
against the white man, and now we are going 
to see an Indian war, sure enough.^' 

By the time he had followed out these 
thoughts the girl came back from staking out 
his horse. Without saying a word she took 
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Edgar by the arm and led him into the tepee. 
The injured man and his wife were the only 
ones there. The warrior was lying at his 
ease on a pile of buffalo robes, while his wife 
sat by without saying a word. The man said 
" How !*' when Edgar came in — it was the first 
time he had spoken that day, and that one 
word meant a good deal to Edgar — and the 
girl drew out a buffalo hide for him to sit on. 
The boy thought it was about time that he 
was getting something to eat, so he unslung 
his haversack and emptied the contents upon 
the robe close beside him. The hideous old 
woman and the girl waited for no invitation, 
but helped themselves bountifully, no atten- 
tion being paid to the injured man ; but 
Edgar was not so selfish. He picked out 
such portions of the lunch as he supposed 
Yellow Dog could enjoy and took them over 
to him, and then he came back and settled 
down to eat his share of what the Indian wo- 
men had left. It was the first time he had 
ever ate with Indians, and he saw that he 
must hurry to get his share. By the time 
the lunch had all disappeared the door was 
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lifted again and the chief came, followed by 
the girl who had been to call him. 

" How !" said Edgar, but the chief never 
looked his way at all. He kept on to where 
his brother lay, and listened in silence while 
he told of his accident. Edgar watched him 
pretty closely, and could easily tell when he 
was relating what the cowboys had said to 
him. He raised himself to a sitting posture 
and drew his hand across his throat as if he 
were telling that that was the only way in 
which he could deal with those fellows. The 
chief heard him through, and when the war- 
rior lay down again he turned and approached 
the place where Edgar was sitting. 

" How !" said he, extending his hand ; and 
Edgar at once arose and took it. " You are 
a brave boy and I will remember you for that.v 
When we go on the war-path I will see that 
you don't get hurt." 

" Are you going on the war-path?" asked 
Edgar, in genuine alarm. " There is some- 
body else that you must remember, too. Mr. 
Dunn and his wife have not done anything 
to you. You must not forget them," 
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" You come with me," said the chief. 

Edgar hastily gathered up his haversack 
and walked with the chief all the way to his 
lodge. Every time he found somebody smok- 
ing in front of his tepee he would stop to 
exchange a few words with him in the Indian 
tongue, but Edgar could not make head or 
tail of what he said to them. The boy was 
on nettles now. He knew that the chief was 
in favor of going on the war-path, and he re- 
garded every minute as wasted that he spent 
there in the Indian village. He wanted to 
tell Mr. Secord what he had heard and see 
what he would do about it. • 

That was a long and dreary night to Ed- 
gar, for he did not once close his eyes in 
slumber. After he arrived at the chief's 
tepee there was not another word said to him 
until he was ready to go home. He had 
never been in a fight with wild Indians — in 
fact his existence there on the frontier had 
been so utterly devoid of adventure that he 
did not know how he would act in an emer- 
gency. He had had several hunts after buf- 
faloes, had joined in skirmishes with moun- 
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tain lions and grizzly bears, and been stam- 
peded two or three times by his half-frantic 
cattle, but beyond that his plains life had 
been without excitement of any kind. 

" If these fellows want to go on the war- 
path I will be there," said Edgar, looking up 
from his seat on the buffalo robe as two other 
Indians lifted the door and came into the 
lodge. "I won't say *How' to them, because 
I don't want to be snubbed. I guess I have 
come out here on purpose to lose my scalp." 

There was no dancing or singing in the 
camp, as Edgar had been taught to believe 
was the usual way in which the Indians passed 
their evenings, and that was another thing 
that made him feel suspicious. The Indians 
were evidently talking about something that 
they didn't want him to know anything about, 
and he wished to goodness that he could find 
out what it was. When bedtime came — it 
didn't make much difference to the Indians, 
for some of them sought their blankets almost 
before the sun went down — he spread out his 
robe and laid down. But he might as well 
have set up, for all the sleep he got did not 
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amount to anything. When morning came 
he was up long before daylight, and went out 
to get his horse. To his great delight he 
found him in a nice plat of grass — the Indians 
hadn't stolen him, as they could easily have 
done — and Edgar at once got ready to start 
for home. 

" I don't want any breakfast, at least such 
a breakfast as these Indians serve up," said 
he. **Last night they had nothing but an iron 
kettle filled with some kind of meat, and each 
one sat around it and helped himself with his 
fingers to what he liked best. I tell you such 
a meal as that would operate on me like an 
emetic." 

Having unfastened his horse, Edgar led 
him up to Yellow Dog's lodge to get his 
saddle and bridle. He found them just 
where he had left them, and in a few min- 
utes he was on his way home. He put his 
horse into a lope, and in a short time the In- 
dian village was out of sight. He could not 
keep his thoughts off of what the chief had 
told him about going on the war-path. He 
did not believe that Indians were in the 
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habit of telling white men when they might 
look for a visit from them, and something 
told him that in his case there was some rea- 
son for it. Could it have been his kindness 
to the injured man ? If that was so, it proved 
that there was gratitude in an Indian. And 
when they got ready to go on the war-path 
Edgar was certain that he would keep his 
scalp as long as anybody. 

" But the chief didn't answer one question 
that I asked him," said Edgar, with a sinking 
at his heart. " I told him that he must re- 
member Mr. Dunn and his wife, for neither 
of them had done anything out of the way. 
He didn't say whether he would do it or not, 
but he can make up his mind to one thing : 
if he touches either one of them he will have 
me to kill." 

That was a weary ride to Edgar, for the 
more he thought of what the chief had said 
the more impatient did he become to reach 
home. He watered his horse at every branch 
he came to, but he had eaten up all the lunch 
that Mrs. Dunn had put up for him, and con- 
sequently he had nothing on his stomach un- 
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til twelve o'clock. By that time he came 
within sight of a herd of cattle with a couple 
of men attending to it. It wasn't Mr. Secord, 
but as he drew nearer to it he recognized two 
of the cowboys who had cracked jokes at his 
expense when he went away. They knew 
Edgar, and, after holding a brief consultation, 
they turned their horses as if they had half 
a mind to run. 

"I know what you mean by that," said 
Edgar, as soon as he came within speaking 
distance. "The next time you face about 
that way you'll go. Boys, it's the honest 
truth that I am telling you, the Piutes are 
thinking strongly of going on the war-path." 

" We thought you were Edgar's ghost, and 
that's the reason we got ready to run," said 
one of the cowboys. "Yellow Dog didn't 
shoot you before he got to his village, did 
he?" 

" Then his rifle must have been out of or- 
der," said the other; "you won't catch an 
Indian that way very often." 

" Now, boys, you had better listen to me," 
said Edgar, impressively. " The Indians are 
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sullen, and I said * How ' to a good many of 
them, and they would not answer me. The 
chief said that he would remember me when 
he got on the war-path, on account of my 
kindness to his brother." 

"Haw, haw!" laughed the cowboys, bend- 
ing low over their saddles. "Then you're 
all right. They won't take your scalp." 

" You don't seem to believe it." 

" No, we do not. You surely did not put 
any faith in what we said to you at the time 
you were attending to that Indian ?" 

"Then I'll go on and see if I can find 
somebody who will put some faith in it," said 
Edgar, slowly turning his horse around. "If 
I can find Mr. Secord, perhaps he will believe 
that I know something about Indians." 

Edgar rode away, paying no heed to what 
the cowboys shouted after him, but he went 
all of the five miles that lay between the herd 
and the ranch before he, discovered Mr. Sec- 
ord. The man listened with a good-natured 
smile when he told of his experience, and 
when it was all over he said, soothingly : 

"That is all right, Edgar. Don't you 
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know that the Indians act that way every 
time a white man goes into their camp?" 

** But they would not refuse to say *How do 
you do?' to me when I said it so plain that 
they could not help but hear it," said Edgar. 

" Yes, they would. You see you are not 
a member of their tribe. They used Yellow 
Dog the same way. Why, it has been ten 
years, and you have been here through seven 
of it, that there hasn't been any uprising on 
their part, and why should they want to go 
on the war-path now? No white man, to 
my knowledge, has done anything out of the 
way." 

" No, but the white men are coming in all 
the time and their hunting-grounds are grow- 
ing smaller every day." 

"Well, let them take to the mountains. 
There is where they get the most of their 
game. Go home and sleep easy. If you 
don't see an Indian war until the Piutes get 
their dander raised, your hair will be as white 



as snow." 



Mr. Secord touched his hoi-se with the spurs 
and rode off, and Edgar gazed silently after 
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him. No man about the house was willing to 
believe that the Indians were sullen ; but 
there was one person he had not talked to, 
and that was Mrs. Dunn. Reluctantly he 
turned toward the corral, put out his horse, 
and with a face that betrayed the most con- 
flicting emotions went into the kitchen where 
Mrs. Dunn was. 

"Well, Edgar, you got back all right," 
said she, with such a smile as the boy was 
sure his own mother would use toward him if 
she were still alive. "The Indian did not 
shoot you before he got to his village?" 

" No ma'am, and he did not attempt it." 

" Why, what is the matter with you ?" said 
Mrs. Dunn, a shade of anxiety settling on her 
face. " You have heard some bad news." 

This was all the invitation that Edgar 
wanted to tell his story, and he told it just as 
it happened. There was one thing about it, 
he said to himself, and that was, although the 
men might not believe what he had to say, 
the woman believed it all. She sat down in 
a chair close by Edgar's side and the ques- 
tions she asked him showed that she knew 
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something of the Indian mode of preparing 
for the war-path. 

"^Were the women packing up?" she made 
inquiry. 

"No, ma'am." 

" They did not act as though they wanted 
to send the women away ?" 

"I did not see anything to indicate the 
fact." 

" Then we are safe here. We have noth- 
ing to fear while they keep their women with 
them." 

" But, Mrs. Dunn, I did right in bringing 
that news back here ?" 

"Certainly you did. If we are caught 
now, it will be our own fault I wish Mr. 
Dunn was at home." 

Edgar wished so, too. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE WAR-PATH. 

THE round-up had been completed, the 
estray herd — that is cattle that had 
wandered from other ranges — had all been 
counted in, and Mr. Dunn was out superin- 
tending the driving of the steers to their pro- 
per locations. When he came in, which was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, he shook 
Edgar warmly by the hand and listened while 
his wife told the story of his experience 
among the Indians. When the story was 
ended he laughed at the expression on Ed- 
gar's face, and when he saw how earnest the 
boy was to have him believe it, he laughed 
louder yet. 

"That's all right, Edgar," said he. "They 
haven't sent their women away to the mount- 
ains yet. Until they do that we are safe. 
Besides, it is only a few miles to the fort, and 
we could easily get there in time." 
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" I tell you, you are all fooled," said Ed- 
gar, earnestly. " The Indians never used me 
that way when they were here, and why should 
they use me that way when I went into their 
village ? We are going to have a war, and I 
know it.'^ 

When evening came, and the men, except 
those who were on duty, had come in and 
made ready for supper, Edgar was called 
upon to repeat the story, and they all laughed 
at him. The idea that Indians, who had 
drawn rations for ten years, and who were on 
the best of terms with both officers and set- 
tlers, should take it into their heads to raise 
the war-cry, was " a leetle too far-fetched," to 
quote from the cowboys. But that night, 
just as they were ready to go to bed, there 
was a clatter of hoofs in front of the ranch, 
and somebody called out : 

" Halloo, the house !" 

Without suspecting that this visit had any- 
thing to do with the raid that Edgar Warren 
had been talking about, one of the cowboys 
opened the door and saw before him half a 

dozen men whose looks and actions convinced 

4 
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him that they had been doing some very hard 
riding. Their horses were all covered with 
perspiration, and the faces of two or three of 
the men were very pale, as he could see by the 
light which streamed out at the door. 

"Well, by George, you are taking it 
mighty comfortable here," said one of the 
visitors. " Haven't you heard about it ?" 

" Heard about what ?" asked the cowboy ; 
and in an instant the doorway behind him was 
filled with heads, all anxious to hear the news 
the man had to communicate. 

"Why, don't you know that the Piutes 
have broken out?" asked the man. 

" There, what did I tell you ?" asked Edgar. 
"I knew that the Indians don't get sullen 
unless they have something on their minds." 

" Old Abe Preston, up here, hired an In- 
dian to do some work for him, but he didn't 
do it right, and Old Abe got mad at him and 
struck him over the head with a crowbar. It 
killed him as dead as a hammer. There were 
two other Indians who saw it, and they 
straightway dropped their tools and took to 
the brush. The whole tribe is broken out." 
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" One of my men came from their village 
this morning, and they did not say a word to 
him about it," said Mr. Secord. 

" It makes no difference," replied the man. 
" Old Abe is too dead to skin, and I expect 
that everyone of his men are served the same 
way." 

" Well, won't you come in and get some- 
thing to eat?" said Mr. Secord. "I didn't 
know anything about that crowbar business." 

" If it is all the same to you we'll not come 
in," said the man ; and Edgar noticed that 
while he was talking the others kept their 
eyes fastened upon the darkness behind them, 
as if they were afraid that some of their wily 
foes might slip up on them. "We've had 
about all the experience with them that we 
want. We had a lively fight with them, and 
they got away with two of my men." 

" Did you lose your herds ?" 

" Yes. I saw the whole lot of them driven 
off to the mountains." 

"Well, boys, what are we going to do?" 
said Mr. Secord, turning to his cowboys. 

"We are going on to the fort," said the 
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man, "and we shan't draw an easy breath un- 
til we get there. If you will take my advice 
you will bring in all your outlying herds 
with the first peep of day, and drive them as 
close to the fort as you can get. I don't want 
to see another man so badly broken up as I 
am. Good-night." 

The men touched their spurs to their horses, 
and the wearied animals started with them for 
another five-mile ride. When they were out 
of sight the door was closed and the cowboys 
resumed their seats by the fire. Mr. Secord 
sat motionless for a moment, and then got 
upon his feet and walked over and took Ed- 
gar s hand. 

"You know more about Indians than I 
do," said he, "and I ought to be ashamed of 
myself for laughing at you." 

" I was well aware that you didn't know 
anything about it," said Edgar. " The In- 
dians never treated me that way before. It 
seems that they had heard about that crow- 
bar incident, but I didn't know anything 
about it." 

" Well, now, what shall we do, boys ?" said 
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Mr. Secord. " This is new business to me, 
and I don't know what to do. During all 
my life on the frontier I have never seen an 
Indian uprising. To tell the honest truth, I 
don't believe that this band of ours is going 
into it." 

The cowboys all grinned — they did not 
laugh loudly, for it was too serious a matter— r- 
and glanced from one to the other with a very 
meaning expression on their faces. 

" Do you believe it ?" asked Mr. Secord. 

"Of course I believe it," said the cowboy, 
to whom this remark was addressed. " The 
band to whom the Indian belonged who was 
killed with a crowbar are in it, and of course 
the whole tribe will suffer for their misdeeds. 
They are going to get all the scalps that they 
can before they are whipped into subjection." 

" We ought to get away from here by to- 
morrow night," said another, who had seen 
a good many Indians on the war-path and 
knew just what the redskins would do if they 
got fairly started. " My advice would be for 
us to stay here to-night, and at the first peep 
of day send some men out to call in those 
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herds. That will make fourteen of us all 
together, and we can get up a lively little 
fight if the Indians crowd us too heavy." 

**Why, I have given them food," began 
Mrs. Dunn. 

" That makes no difference, madam." 

"And I was one of those who helped set 
that Indian's leg," chimed in Edgar. 

" That makes no difference either," said the 
cowboy. " If they happen to catch you 
alone, your scalp will go to help decorate the 
interior of a Piute's wigwam. You are a 
white man, and that is all they have got 
against you." 

"Wouldn't it be a good plan to set a 
watch ?" asked Mr. Secord. 

" I think it would. Let one of them stay 
around the corral and the other around the 
house. You have got a fine lot of horses, 
Mr. Secord, and the first move that the In- 
dians make will be for them." 

"Count me in," said Edgar. 

" Very well ; but you will have to stay 
around the house. If the Piutes make a 
dash on us, they will come so sudden that you 
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will hardly have time to get behind these 
stone walls/^ 

The cowboy got up and took down his gun, 
and Edgar did likewise. Mrs. Dunn got up 
and kissed him before he left the ranch, and, 
without saying a word, he followed the cow- 
boy out into the darkness. The cowboy lin- 
gered long enough to shake him by the hand 
as if he never expected to see him again, and 
then started off for the corral, while Edgar 
threw his gun into the hollow of his arm and 
began walking around the house. He lis- 
tened, but could not hear anything except 
the sounds which came up from the prairie 
every night — the howling of wolves, the 
chirping of katydids, and now and then some 
night-bird joined in to help swell the chorus. 

" They say that when wolves howl there is 
no danger," said Edgar, shifting his heavy 
rifle to his shoulder. " I little thought that 
when I came out here I was going to run the 
risk of losing my scalp, and I'll bet I don't 
lose it this time unless some Indian goes with 
me. I'll fight till I drop before I'll see Mrs. 
Dunn injured." 
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For two hours Edgar kept a close watch, 
stopping every few minutes to listen, but he 
heard nothing. At the end of that time he 
heard somebody whistling, and saw the cow- 
boy coming toward him from the corral. 

" I say, Edgar, we have been out here two 
hours, haven't we ?" said he. " Well, sup- 
pose you go in and call a couple more to 
come out here and take our places. Every- 
thing is all right down where I am. The 
Indians won't trouble us until near morning." 

Edgar went in and called two cowboys, and 
when they came out he went in and got into 
bed, but not to sleep. He rolled and tossed 
the entire night, and when morning came he 
was up as soon as the gray streaks of dawn 
were seen in the east, and ready to do his 
share toward warning the cowboys. 

Breakfast was had very early that morning, 
and during the progress of the meal Mr. 8e- 
cord repeated his opinion that he did not 
think that "our band,*' which was the one to 
which Yellow Dog belonged, would take any 
hand in going on the war-path. 

" It does not stand to reason," said he. " I 
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have been thinking this matter over during 
the night, and I have yet to recall a single 
instance of a white man doing anything out 
of the way." 

The cowboys had already had their say and 
they made no reply to their employer's words. 
It was plain enough to them that the Piutes 
would not stop to ask whether or not a man 
had done them any favors or not. If they 
saw a scalp they would take it, and that was 
all there was of it. While they were eating 
their breakfast Mr. Secord designated the 
ones he wanted to send after the herdsmen, 
and Edgar was given a herd that lay fifteen 
miles away, directly on the road which he had 
followed on going to the Indian's village. It 
was the most dangerous one in the lot, al- 
though Mr. Secord did not think so. He 
thought that the Piutes would come from the 
other way, but as it happened, the very ones 
that made the assault on his ranch belonged 
to "our band." Edgar thought he knew what 
was going to happen, but he made no remark. 
He ate his breakfast in silence, went into the 
kitchen to bid Mrs. Dunn good-by, and started 
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out to saddle his pony. He found several 
men at the corral engaged in catching the 
horses they wanted to use in warning the 
cowboys who were so far away that they had 
not heard the news of the uprising, and he 
stopped long enough to shake them all by the 
hand. It was well he did so, for he never 
saw one of those men alive again. The cow- 
boys did not laugh at him this time and ad- 
vise him to leave a lock of hair before he left, 
for there was no fun in this business. 

" If I had been able to make you under- 
stand it yesterday you would have been safe 
by this time," said Edgar,, as he swung 
himself on his horse. " Those herds would 
all have been called in and we would have 
been safe at the fort." 

" We have time enough yet," said Mr. Se- 
cord. "You send those three men in with 
that herd, and we will be so close to the fort 
that they won't care to tackle us. Good-by 
and good luck to you." 

Edgar rode away at a rapid gait, for he had 
fifteen miles to travel, and he knew that it 
would be dark before the steers could cover 
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the distance that lay between them and the 
ranch. They (the steers) could not see the 
necessity of rapid motion, and if the men un- 
dertook to drive them faster than they wanted 
to go a stampede would be the result. Edgar 
did not neglect to take precautions as he rode 
along, and it was a small thing on the prairie 
that failed to attract his attention; but he 
passed over ten of the fifteen miles without 
seeing anything to arouse his suspicions. He 
did not ride along the hills, for he did not 
want to give somebody a chance to pop him 
over before he could see him, but kept 
along a mile or so away from them. At the 
end of that time he discovered a solitary 
horseman in advance of him, who was direct- 
ing his horse as if he meant to intercept him. 

** I will bet you that one horsemen don't get 
away with me," said Edgar, bringing his rifle 
up to examine the cap and satisfy himself 
that it was all right. " If he draws a gun on 
me he will go off that horse, and if he wants 
to speak to me I will halt him about ten yards 
off." 

Edgar did not attempt to slacken the speed 
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of his horse, but kept right on as if he did 
not see the horseman, and when he came a 
little nearer to him he found that there was 
something about him that did not look like a 
man. He rode a man's saddle, but there was 
something about his clothes that did not look 
just right, and approaching still nearer, he 
found that it was a girl — the same one who 
had staked out his horse when he went to 
Yellow Dog's village. She smiled when she 
came close to him, but Edgar was not de- 
ceived. He still had his finger on the ham- 
mer of his rifle. This girl was one who had 
passed many years in domestic work for one 
of the officers of the post, and consequently 
knew more English than most of her tribe, 
especially when she had need to use it, but 
like all her red-skinned brethren she was not 
inclined to use it very often. 

"White boy, what are you doing out here?" 
she demanded when she came up and stopped 
her horse close at Edgar's side. 

" I have got business out here," said Ed- 
gar, hardly knowing what to say. " I want 
to see that our herds are all right." 
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" Yes, I know what you are going to do," 
said the girl. " You are going out there to 
warn those three men ; but bv the time you 
get to them you will find nothing but cold 
clay to talk to." 

Edgar was utterly confounded. The Piutes 
were beginning their raid already. 

" Now, I tell you as a friend that you had 
better turn back," the girl went on. " You 
turn back and go to the ranch and you will 
be safe. If you go on you will meet with 
some men who don't know you, and you will 
get into a fight, sure." 

" But I can't go back," said Edgar, who 
trembled in spite of all he could do. " My 
orders are to go on and warn those men, and if 
I don't I will be a coward. But who's doing 
this ? Is your band engaged in it ?" 

" The Piutes everywhere are engaged in it. 
I have been waiting around here ever since 
daylight in hopes you would come by, so that 
I could tell you. Now that I have told you, 
you can go on and run the risk of being shot, 
or you can go back to the ranch where you 
know you wi^l be safe." 
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Edgar's mind was in a fearfiil turmoil. 
He did not know what to do. He faced 
about in his saddle and looked toward 
the ranch, now a long way out of sight, and 
everything looked so bright and smiling that 
he could not bring himself to believe that be- 
fore night that prairie would be filled with 
yelling demons, all thirsting for a white 
man's blood. 

" You will never see that ranch again un- 
less you go back," said the girl ; and she was 
so anxious to see her order obeyed that she 
took hold of Edgar's pony by the bit and 
turned him around, facing the ranch. 

" I can't go, and I have wasted too much 
time with you already. You say that Yellow 
Dog is interested in this aflPair? Well, you 
tell him that Mr. Dunn and his wife have 
stuck by him all along. I could not have 
set his leg if Mr. Dunn had not helped me.*' 

The girl made no reply. She turned about 
in her saddle — she was sitting astride like a 
man — and seemed to be listening to some 
sounds that came from the hills. Edgar lis- 
tened, too, but could not hear anything. 
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" Now, I want you to ride down to the ranch 
and tell Mr. Secord what you have told me," 
said Edgar, laying his hand upon the girl's 
bridle. " He will believe you because " 

The girl's appearance changed as if by 
m^gic. In an instant she raised her heavy 
whip, which was slung to her wrist by a lan- 
yard, and brought it down with a sounding 
whack on her horse's flanks. The horse 
bounded when he felt the blow, but could not 
release himself from Edgar's grasp. In an- 
other second, freeing the whip from her hand, 
she made a second movement, so quick that 
Edgar did not see where the gleaming blade 
came from, and she had a knife in her hand 
which she raised over the boy's head. 

" Let go 1" said she, savagely. 

Edgar could have knocked her out of her 
saddle easily enough, but that would have 
been a dastardly act to repay the girl who had 
ridden so far to warn him of his danger, and 
he involuntarily released his hold upon the 
horse. The animal sprang away a few steps, 
but was quickly stopped, while the girl turned 
to say a parting word to Edgar, 
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*^ White boy," she said, ** if you want to see 
that ranch and the people who live in it, you 
will turn back. Remember, I have warned 
you." 

The girl wheeled her horse again, touched 
him with the whip, and in a few moments 
more she disappeared in the trees that lined 
the base of the hills. Edgar watched her 
until she was out of sight, but she never 
turned to look back at him. Slowly he 
brought his horse around, took just one more 
glance at the place where the ranch ought to 
be if it was still there, and put him into a 
lope. 

" Well, now, if that girl isn't as brave as 
they make them I would like to know where 
the next one comes from," said Edgar, who 
was lost in surprise at the change that had 
come over the girl when he laid his hand 
upon her bridle. "She didn't want to go 
down there to see Mr. Secord for fear that the 
Indians would make the attack before she got 
away, and just as likely as not they would 
kill her for attempting to warn us. Now it 
all rests with me." 
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Filled with a sense of his responsibility, 
and knowing how much would depend on him 
during the next hour, Edgar urged his horse 
forward at the top of his speed, all the while 
keeping a bright lookout on the trees that 
lined the foot of the hills, for that was the 
place the Indians were going to come from. 
But he completed the journey in safety, and 
in less than an hour drew up beside one of 
the cowboys. 

" Well, you seem to be in a big hurry this 
morning," said he. "What's the matter? 
Have the Piutes broken out ?" 

"It is worse than that," said Edgar, and 
there was something so impressive in his 
words that the smile faded from the cowboy's 
face and he began to listen more earnestly. 
" They told me that I would find nothing but 
cold clay to talk to when I got here." 

" Who told you that ?" asked the cowboy. 

" A girl rode out to see me and tell me of 
it." 

"A girl? By George ! there's something 

in that." 

. "I know there is. Now you drive those 

5 
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steers on toward the ranch, and I will go on 
and warn the other cowboys. It is Mr. 8e- 
cord's orders. Drive them ahead as fast as 
yon can, but don't stampede them.'' 

" By gracious ! What is that coming over 
there?" said the cowboy; and though his face 
grew white there was a firm expression settled 
about his mouth. 

" They're coming ! They're coming I" ex- 
claimed Edgar. "They are Indians, sure 
enough." 

"The Indians must be mighty mad over 
that crowbar incident to make the attack in 
broad daylight," said the cowboy, and Edgar 
was astonished because he did not notice any 
quaver in his voice. " We have lost all 
chance of saving the herd, and the next thing 
to look out for is our own bacon. We'll go 
down and warn the other cowboys, and per- 
haps we can stave them off until we reach 
the ranch." 

It was a terrible sight on which Edgar 
gazed that morning. He had never seen any- 
thing like it before. This was his first ex- 
perience in Indian warfare, and it was no 
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wonder that he clutched his rifle with a des- 
perate hold and followed as close to the cow- 
boy as he could get. There were at least fifty 
Indians in sight and more all the while com- 
ing from the woods, and they were coming, 
too, as if they had determined upon some- 
thing. They did not raise a yell until they 
saw that their presence had been discovered, 
and then the sounds that broke from them 
were terrifying indeed. 

" Let us shoot at them," said Edgar, so im- 
patient that he scarcely knew what he was 
doing. His own life was what the Indians 
were working for, and the sooner they began 
shooting at them the less there would be of 
them to contend with when the red foe came 
up with them. 

" No, no," said the cowboy. " We want to let 
them come close enough to make every shot 
count. If we pull on them now they will hide 
behind their horses and we would miss them." 

"Well, why don't you go faster?" asked 
Edgar, who saw that the cowboy was holding 
in his nag and did not let him go as fast as 
he wanted to go. 
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" Because we have got to have a fair 
race with them, by and by. Y6u hold in 
your horse and take it easy now and I will do 
the best I can for you." 

Edgar was astonished at th^ cowboy's cool- 
ness. After he had examined his rifle to 
make sure that it was all right, he held it in 
one hand across the horn of his saddle, while 
with the other he grasped the reins that were 
guiding his horse. Suddenly, just as they 
came within sight of the other cowboys, who 
were coming with all haste to meet them, they 
heard a chorus of loud yells in front of them, 
and saw that the Indians had been shrewd 
enough to surround the herdsmen. The range 
on which the cattle were feeding — or rather 
upon which they had been feeding, for they 
were stampeded now — was bounded on one 
side by the hills and on the other by a deep 
gorge, in which some of the Indians had 
managed to come up within half a mile of the 
cowboys. It was their presence there that 
had started the stampede before the cowboys 
knew what was the matter. A steer catching 
their wind had raised his head and tail and put 
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off at full speed through his companions, his 
alarm communicated itself to the others, and 
while they were thinking about it the whole 
herd was in full flight. 

"We are gone upT' said the cowboy with 
whom Edgar was riding. "They have got 
us surrounded." 

"Is there no chance for escape?" asked 
Edgar, and to his surprise he spoke as calmly 
as though there were not an Indian within a 
hundred miles of him. " Well, I will take 
one with me, anyway." 

Even while Edgar was speaking they heard 
several shots, mingled with the yells of the 
charging savages, and they were not thrown 
away. The two cowboys dropper! their rifles, 
threw their arms above their heads, and after 
reeling a few times in their saddles they were 
stretched out on the prairie, stone dead. In 
the meantime the Indians who were pursuing 
Edgar and the other cowboy had been rapidly 
improving their time and were now within 
shooting distance of them ; but why didn't 
they shoot? It came a moment later, for 
when the cowboy turned off* as if he were go- 
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ing to seek refuge on the prairie and urged 
his horse to his full speed, Edgar heard the 
bullets sing around him. A sharp pang shot 
through his right arm, he released his hold 
upon his rifle, which fell to the ground, and he 
was unarmed with the exception of the revol- 
ver he carried in his belt. He made a des- 
perate efibrt to draw it with his right hand 
and to his amazement succeeded, and that 
proved that the bone had not been struck. 
He turned about in his saddle to face the sav- 
ages, fully resolved that he was going to keep 
his promise and take one of them to the 
happy hunting-grounds with him, but just as 
he turned about he heard another fusillade of 
shots, and three of them found their mark. 
One bullet passed through his horse's head, 
killing him so quick that he fell in his tracks, 
throwing Edgar's revolver ten feet away, and 
at the same time he saw the cowboy go down 
in a heap of dust. He was unarmed now, 
and the savages could do as they pleased with 
him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN Indian's gratitude. 



EDGAR'S horse came down so quickly 
when he received the shot through the 
head that his rider had come in violent con- 
tact with the ground, and for a minute or two 
he did not know what had happened to him. 
After making several desperate efforts he 
raised himself on his elbow and looked over 
his shoulder at the Indians, fully expecting 
that when they came up his troubles would 
all be over. They were there almost as soon 
as he thought about it, whooping and yelling 
as if they had done something to be proud of. 
Foremost among them Edgar recognized the 
form of Yellow Dog. He did not know him, 
he was painted up so fantastically, but there 
was his leg, done up just as Mr. Dunn had 
left it. He was stripped to the waist like all 
the rest of his band, and looked as hideous as 
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any of them. He must have been a chief of 
some sort, for he began shouting out some 
orders in his native tongue as soon as he came 
up. 

" No hurt white boy," he added in Eng- 
lish, as he drew up close beside Edgar. 
"Why don't you get up?" 

" I can't," replied the boy. " Some of you 
have killed my horse so dead that he fell on 
me and has got me pinned fast to the 
ground." 

If we were to say that Edgar was surprised 
at the freedom with which he talked to this 
savage we should be wide of the mark. He 
addressed him as freely as he would have 
spoken to Mr. Dunn. 

Yellow Dog turned and gave some orders 
to two of the band, who dismounted and 
lifted the horse off of Edgar, after which the 
boy managed to get upon his feet; but he 
made use of one of the Indian's legs in order 
to help him. Then he looked around and 
wondered why some of the savages did not 
knife or shoot him. They had killed all the 
cowboys except himself, and why should they 
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let him go free ? Was it possible that there 
was gratitude in an Indian — that this Yellow 
Dog remembered the kindness he had showed 
him while he was lying there in the bushes 
with a broken leg, and utterly unable to help 
himself? 

" I begin to think now that a live Indian 
is a good fellow to have about/* said Edgar, 
feeling his leg to see if the bones were all 
right. " Say, Yellow Dog, you won't forget 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, will you? They had as 
much to do with setting your leg as I had." 

A loud series of yells interrupted Yellow 
Dog's reply, that is if he were going to make 
any. The Indians, one and all, had declined 
to answer him whenever he spoke of Mr. 
Dunn, and Edgar could not help feeling un- 
easy about him. The savages who had gone 
behind the brink of the gorge to cut off the 
cowboys' escape were now coming up waving 
a couple of scalps in token of victory. Ed- 
gar saw that they had everything else, too, 
which their victims had worn in their life- 
time, including their weapons, clothes, hats, 
and even the lariats with which they fas- 
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tened their horses. His own party had one 
scalp to shake at them in return, and that was 
of the cowboy who had been in many fights, 
but who had gone down in this one without 
pulling a trigger. Edgar turned away his 
head, for he did not want to see what the In- 
dians regarded as proofs of their skill, and 
while he was running his eye over the band 
to see if there was anybody else he knew he 
saw a red skin who had two rifles across the 
horn of his saddle, and another who had a 
revolver stuck in his belt. 

" Say, Yellow Dog, there are two of your 
Indians who have got my weapons and I want 
them," said Edgar. " You have taken away 
everything I have and I don't own any money 
to buy others. I want you to make them give 
up ray rifle and revolver.'^ 

Yellow Dog once more turned about in his 
saddle and simply pointed to the dead horse, 
and the two Indians rode up and deposited 
their weapons right where they were told to 
leave them. This was another surprise to 
Edgar, for he had never known Indians to do 
anything of that kind before. Perhaps, see- 
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ing that they were accommodating enough to 
return his weapons, they might say something 
about Mr. Dunn; but Yellow Dog was all 
ready to go now, and setting up a yell, they 
were off like a shot. In a very few minutes 
their fleet-footed ponies carried them out of 
sight. They were going in the direction of 
the ranch, too. Edgar was anxious to get 
home, but when he took a few steps he found 
that it was all he could do to retain an upright 
position. 

"Why didn't they say something to me 
about Mr. Dunn ?'' said he, backing toward 
the horse and seating himself on his flank. 
"Those Indians will go down to the ranch 
and kill everybody there, and there will be 
nobody to say a good word for the man who 
had as much to do with helping Yellow Dog 
as I had. I wish the savage who killed you 
had a ball through his own head,'' he added, 
looking at his pony with eyes that were swim- 
ming in spite of himself. "You could take 
me down there in short order, but as it is I've 
got to stay here." 

If Edgar had not his foster-parents to 
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worry over, the loss of his horse would have 
been about as heavy a load as he could have 
stood up under. The pony was black, with 
silk stockings on his forelegs and a star on his 
forehead, and Edgar was the only one on the 
ranch who had ever put a saddle on him. He 
had broken him without aid from anybody, 
and the pony seemed to cherish an unbounded 
affection for him. He would come at Edgar's 
whistle, and he never used a lariat when he 
wanted to catch him in the morning. 

" Well, you are done for and that is the 
last of it,'' said he with a sigh of regret. " I 
must get back to the ranch if I have to crawl 
all the way. It is all of fifteen miles, and I 
will warrant that no fifteen miles ever seemed 
so long before. Good-by, old fellow ! I have 
got to find another pony somewhere, but I'll 
bet that I don't find one on the prairie that 
that can compare with you." 

Edgar shoved his revolver into his holster, 
shouldered his rifle, and began his slow and 
laborious march toward home. He would walk 
a few steps, and then stop and lean on his rifle 
and rest his leg, which gave him considerable 
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pain as he tried to walk upon it. Every time 
he halted he cast his eye over the prairie, and 
wondered how many cattlemen had been 
served the same way he was by the visit of 
those Indians. Everything he had was gone. 
A little while ago there were a thousand head 
of cattle feeding on that prairie, and more 
than half of them belonged to himself and 
Mr. Dunn, and now there was not one in 
sight. That raid of the Piutes had destroyed 
the hopes of a lifetime. He was uneasy, too, 
in regard to the way that Mr. Secord and the 
rest of his cowboys had come out in the fight 
that was probably over before this time. He 
knew that Mr. Secord was pretty plain in his 
talk to the Indians, and he was satisfied that 
they had not forgotten it. Occupied with 
such thoughts as these, he had accomplished 
perhaps two miles of the long journey he had 
to go, when, as he cast his gaze toward the 
place where the ranch ought to be, he saw a 
horseman wending his way toward him. He 
came in a gallop, as if he were in a great 
hurry. 

*^ That is not a Piute/^ said Edgar, after he 
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had shielded his eyesi with his hand and taken 
a good look at him. " It is a white man, and 
I wonder why the Indians didn't discover 
him. I declare, if that isn't Mr. Dunn I 
never saw him !" 

It was Mr. Dunn, as Edgar found out when 
he waved his hat to him. The answer that 
came was prompt, and the rider began urg- 
ing his pony to greater speed, while Edgar 
sat down on the ground and blessed his lucky 
stars that he wouldn't have to walk all the 
way to the ranch. But more than all, he was 
amazed to find that Mr. Dunn had escaped 
the general massacre, Edgar could not get 
the Piutes to say that they would or would 
not remember him when they had started out 
to kill all the white men in the country, but 
he felt very grateful to see Mr. Dunn. 

"By George! I am glad to see that you are 
alive," said Mr. Dunn, as soon as he came 
within speaking distance; "but what's the 
matter with you? Your hand is all bloody." 

"I never was so glad to see anybody in 
my life," said Edgar, getting upon his feet 
with an effort and extending his left hand to 
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Mr. Dunn. " I got a hit in this other arm. 
Oh, it is all right," he continued, as Mr. 
Dunn, with a shade of anxiety on his face, 
dismounted and began to work his arm back 
and forth to see if the bone had been hit any- 
where. "I don't believe you would have come 

out here to find me if Mrs. — Mrs. " 

"She's all right, but I tell you she has 
been considerably shaken up by what she saw 
when the Indians were there," said Mr. Dunn, 
who saw that Edgar wanted to pronounce his 
wife's name, but couldn't. " I tell you there 
is gratitude in an Indian. I shall never be- 
lieve any more that the only good Indians are 
dead ones." 

" And Mr. Secord ?" began Edgan 
"He is dead," replied the man, and he 
whispered the words, for somehow he could 
not bring himself to speak of his employer in 
any other way. " And all his boys, as far as 
I have learned, are served the same way. I 
saw one of them taking off over the prairie 
with half a dozen Indians after him, and in 
half an hour they came back and one of the 
savages had his shirt on. After they went 
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away I thought of you, and Mrs. Dunn sent 
me out to find you. Now, if you can ride Fll 
put you on my horse, and as we go along you 
can tell me about your experience." 

"I suppose the ranch is gone up?" said 
Edgar. 

"Everything. What they couldn't burn 
they smashed. I succeeded in getting a few 
things out, and Mrs. Dunn stood guard over 
them while I was in the house. You see I 
made up my mind from the start that they 
wasn't going to kill me, and consequently I 
was freer than liOtherwise would have been. 
I expected every moment that somebody 
would bounce me for moving things out, but 
they didn't. If any one of the warriors had 
wanted to break the things I took out he had 
only to take one look at Mrs. Dunn and then 
he turned away." 

" That woman has got pluck," said Edgar. 

" Indeed she has. If some of the men had 
the same pluck that Mrs. Dunn has, some of 
those savages wouldn't have got off as easily 
as they, did." 

As the horse was now turned around with 
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his head toward the ranch, Edgar began and 
told his story, and before it was ended Mr. 
Dunn came to the conclusion that the boy had 
about the hardest work of all. He couldn't 
make up his mind where that girl came from, 
or why she should draw a knife on Edgar for 
simply proposing' that she should go with him 
to Mr. Secord and explain the matter. 

" She didn't want to go before him because 
she was afraid the Indians would be ready to 
make the attack before she could get away," 
said Edgar. 

" But don't you suppose that Yellow Dog 
sent her down here to warn you to get away 
in time ?" said Mr. Dunn. 

" I don't know. It doesn't seem to me that 
an Indian would take that much trouble to get 
a white man out of his way." 

*' I really wish those cowboys had got in a 
few shots before they lost their scalps," said 
Mr. Dunn. " When the ranch was attacked 
four of our fellows turned their backs to each 
other, and the Indians went down before they 
got to them, I tell you. They must have 
killed as many as a dozen of them." 

6 
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" Where were you ?" 

" I was in the house, for I was determined 
to defend my wife. I got three of them, any 
way." 

"It is a wonder to me that they didn't 
shoot you,'' said Edgar, who was profoundly 
astonished. 

"Well, they didn't lay it to me. They 
blamed the fellow that ran off over the prairie. 
They took my rifle away and forced me to sit 
down in a chair. They then began setting the 
house on fire, and I thought they were going 
to burn me up; consequently I didn't stay 
long in the chair, I bet you. I immediately 
began saving things, and told my wife to 
stand watch over them. I assured her that 
the Indians did not intend to include us in 
the general massacre, for if they had intended 
to do that they would not have waited so 
long." 

Edgar was very much depressed when he 
heard of the death of the cattleman and his 
cowboys, and during the rest of his journey 
hardly spoke a word. His depression in- 
creased when he came within sight of the 
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burning ranch. The smoke was still ascend- 
ing from the ruins, and a good many things 
which had been allowed a chance to burn had 
been hauled out on one side. At a little distance 
from the fire a sheet lay spread out on the 
ground. Edgar knew what was under it, and 
shuddered when he recalled to mind the pain- 
fully despairing thoughts that must have 
been theirs when they stood there waiting for 
the bullets of the savages to strike them 
down. They had fought valiantly for their 
lives, but had gone down before overwhelm- 
ing odds. On a couch which had been hastily 
made up under a lean-to lay Mrs. Dunn, 
whose eyes were swollen with wee[)ing. She 
threw her arms around Edgar's neck and 
hugged him as though he was her own boy, 
while Mr. Dunn turned away his head and 
looked out over the prairie. 

'* To think that we have stayed together all 
these years and then have it all undone by 
these miserable savages!" sobbed Mrs. Dunn. 
"I thought almost as much of Mr. Secord 
ajid his cowboys as I think of you. It is 
dreadful!" 
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" Well, mother " (Mr. Dunn always spoke 
to his wife in this way ever since they had 
adopted Edgar) — *'well, mother, the thing 
is done, and we might as well submit to it. 
There is no power on earth that can take 
those Indian bullets out of the heads of those 
men and restore them to life. Now the next 
thing is, what are we going to do? We can't 
live liere, because there is nothing to live on. 
I have got the remnants of a few wagons and 
some harness which I pulled out of the fire, 
and I think we ought to be mechanics enough 
to fix up some sort of conveyance to take us 
to the post ; but the question is, are we going 
to find a span of mules somewhere? These 
horses have never been broken to harness." 

In accordance with Edgar's request, Mrs. 
Dunn went on to relate some incidents con- 
nected with the massacre which her husband 
had been too excited to think of, and Edgar was 
thankful that he had not been there to see it. 
It was bad enough to see three men shot down 
without making any attempt to defend them- 
selves, but to see four brave fellows, who were 
battling for their lives, drop one after the 
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other, was most too much for him. Mi*s. Dunn 
had by this time recovered herself, and got up 
from her couch and began to prepare a din- 
ner, while Mr. Dunn thought of Edgar's 
wounds. The hurt on his arm was a very 
slight one, the ball having plowed a furrow 
around the outside of the injured member; 
but his leg came in for all the doctor's skill 
that Mr. Dunn was master of It was badly 
sprained, and he told Edgar that he would 
have to lie still for a few days. 

"I don't see how I can lie still when you 
have so much to do," said the boy. " What 
did the Piutes say when they came here ?" 

"They didn't say anything. In fact the 
whole thing was done so quick that it seems 
like a miserable dream to me." 

" I don't see what was the reason the In- 
dians didn't shoot you. They must have 
known that you knocked down three with 
your rifle." 

"Well, they didn't When they dashed 
down the door and came in, my rifle lay 
across the bed and I had my revolver in my 
hand, and there was no shot fired out of it." 
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"Did they take your weapons off with 
them r 

" Certainly they did. But I see you have 
got yours." 

"Yes, I know it. I appealed to Yellow 
Dog, and he made the Indians who had 
stolen my weapons give them up." 

"You appealed to Yellow Dog?" exclaimed 
Mr. Dunn, in astonishment. "Why, I would 
as soon think of appealing to — to — well, any- 
body, before I would have tried him. , Don't 
you know that he is the most vindictive Piute 
in the lot?" 

" Well, he made the Indians give up my 
weapons, and that was all I wanted of him. 
I did not see anything vindictive about him." 

" No, but if you had been here you would. 
He sat on his horse and fairly yelled when his 
warriors were mutilating those men." 

" Why, they didn't any of them fall into 
the hands of the savages while alive, did 
they ?" asked Edgar, the cold chills creeping 
all over him. 

"Oh, no; they were dead enough. But an 
Indian always makes it a point to take re- 
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venge on anybody that falls into his hands, 
dead or alive." 

" My goodness I What have I escaped ?" 

" You may well say that. And what have 
I and my wife escaped? I never knew In- 
dians to conduct themselves in that way be- 
fore." 

The subject was too terrible to talk about, 
and Edgar, who had been on the point of say- 
ing something in favor of Yellow Dog, had 
his lips effectually closed. 

" The boys thought that your scalp would 
go up the first thing, in the event of an In- 
dian war, but this don't look like it," said 
Mr. Dunn. "Although I have always be- 
lieved that there was gratitude in an Indian, 
I never expected that Yellow Dog would re- 
member what we did for him while he was 
lying there with his leg broken." ^*i 

*'I suppose that every cattleman between 
here and the post has been visited by those 
savages ?" said Edgar. 

" Yes, every one. And not only that, but 
every one for twenty-five miles around has 
been served the same way that we were served 
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— houses burned down, cattle stampeded, and 
men and women killed. I hope Captain 
Ayres can send a sufficient force into the field 
to hunt them down and punish them/' 

The conversation ran along in this channel 
while Edgar's wounds were being bandaged, 
and finally the call to supper interrupted 
them. The table was spread beneath the pro- 
tecting branches of an oak tree that stood a 
short distance away, and although there was 
no cloth to cover it, and Mrs. Dunn had been 
obliged to cook over an open fire, the cook- 
stove lying in ruins amid the dSbris of the 
ranch, the meal was as good as any that had 
ever been served up to them. But what a 
difference there was between this supper and 
the one they had the night before! Then 
they had ten men to draw up around the 
table (four were off on duty), and Mr. Secord 
himself was there and sat at the foot of the 
board. Where were they now? Edgar 
didn't believe that any escaped beside them- 
selves. It was no wonder that Mrs. Dunn was 
impatient to get back to the post, where she 
knew she would be safe. 
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"Those Indians may not be so good- 
natured when they come back," said she. "If 
they chance to fall in with somebody who is 
too strong to be successfully overcome, and 
they get a good thrashing for tlieir pains, it 
will make them mad and tliey will want to 
take revenge out of somebody. I think we 
had better get away from here." 

" I never thought of that," said Mr. Dunn, 
facing about in his chair and gazing out over 
the prairie as if he were looking for the mur- 
derous Piutes. " We will start for the post 
just as soon as we can." 

The late dinner was speedily dispatched, 
Mr. Dunn went off to the corral to see what 
he could save in regard to a harness and 
vehicle, Mrs. Dunn took care of the dishes, 
and Edgar picked up an axe and hobbled off 
into the woods to find something that would 
do for a crutch. The sheet still lay spread 
out on the ground, and Edgar, while he was 
at work on his crutch, shuddered every time 
he looked at it. Of the dozen or more In- 
dians that had fallen before they broke that 
charmed circle of four, not one remained. 
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The Piutes had carried their dead and 
wounded away with them. 

" Don't I wish that that Yellow Dog had 
gone, too?" said Edgar. "I know he was 
mighty good to me, but he yelled so frantic- 
ally when he saw what his men were doing 
with those dead bodies." 

The afternoon wore swiftly away, for there 
was an abundance of work to be done, and 
darkness came on apace. Edgar had got his 
crutch done, and Mr, Dunn came in and re- 
ported that he had got a wagon and harness 
all ready, and all he needed now was a span 
of mules. Edgar noticed that as night drew 
near Mrs. Dunn grew a shade paler and 
wanted to keep as close to her husband as 
she could. Somehow she could not help con- 
necting the hostile Indians with the darkness 
of the night. She had heard and read of so 
many cruel deeds being done when it was 
dark enough to conceal their movements that 
she trembled when she thought of them. But 
still she went to her bed when her husband 
suggested it, and Edgar managed to bring up 
a pile of wood with which to keep the fire 
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burning during the night, and lay down 
alongside of it and went to sleep. But his 
dreams were somethins: he never wanted to 
see again. When he awoke in the morning 
his eyes wandered to the sheet, which seemed 
to have a fascination for him. The sheet was 
gone. While he slept, Mr. Dunn had been 
engaged in the sorrowful work of burying 
the bodies. He dug a grave in the edge of 
the woods large enough to contain all of them, 
conveyed them there one by one, wrapped the 
sheet about them, and covered them up. 
Edgar suspected all this, but he didn't 
know it. He was glad to see the last of that 
sheet. 

** Now I will go and bring up the wagon, 
so that we can load it and have it all ready 
for any mules that come up,'* said Mr. Dunn, 
pushing away his chair from the table and 
acting more like himself than he had done 
for many a long hour. 

"There is something over there which I 
have been watching ever since we sat down 
to the table," said Edgar, pointing out on the 
prairie. "Whether it is horses or cattle I 
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don't know. It is too far away to be seen 
plainly." 

Mr. Dunn looked, but could not tell what 
they were. At any rate they were feeding 
toward the ranch, and perhaps in an hour or 
two they would be so close to them that they 
could distinguish them. 

In due time the wagon had been brought 
up, Edgar pushing behind, while Mr. Dunn 
held the tongue, and loaded with Mr. Secord's 
furniture, and then they watched the animals 
on the prairie. There was a stream of water 
which ran by the house, and the animals 
were coming toward it, probably with the 
intention of getting a drink. Presently one 
of them turned his broadside to them, and 
then Edgar and the rest saw that they were 
all horses. 

" Now, if there are only two mules in that 
lot I shall be satisfied," said Mr. Dunn, hur- 
rying off to the place where his horse was 
staked out. " I can't wait for them to come 
up, and so I will go down and meet them." 

Mr. Dunn's horse was like all the other 
horses that belonged to white men. He 
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hated an Indian worse than he hated any- 
thing else on earth. When the Piutes visited 
the ranch, after killing all the whites, and set 
to work to tear down the corral and stampede 
the stock, Mr. Dunn's horse ran oflP to get 
out of their reach, and then stopped and 
snorted at them. When the savages went 
away it was no trouble at all for Mr. Dunn to 
catch him, and that was the way he happened 
to have a horse to ride out to find Edgar. 

"If there is a mule there I'll be ready for 
him when you drive them up here," said 
Edgar, hobbling off to find an extra lariat. 
" I'll trip him up, if I can't catch him any 
other way." 

Only those who have been on the plains 
can imagine what work it is to catch a mule. 
He will see a lariat coming every time and 
dodge it by ducking his head, so that the 
rope passes harmlessly over his back. There 
is only one way to catch them, and that is by 
tripping them up. By catching a mule's fore- 
foot he will be thrown flat on his back, and 
before he can get up it is easy enough for his 
owner to secure him. When once he feels 
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the lariat around his neck he becomes as 
gentle as any mule. 

Edgar secured his lariat and watched Mr. 
Dunn as he drove off to hurry up the horses. 
He saw him ride around them, his shouts 
came faintly to his ears as he cracked his 
whip and urged them into a run, and as the 
clattering of their hoofs came nearer Edgar 
was delighted to find that the foremost was 
one of Mr. Secord's best driving mules. 
Edgar was ready for him, the lariat whistled 
through the air ; the mule ducked his head, 
but he never thought, of his forefeet, and he 
planted his hoof squarely in the noose that 
was spread for him. There was a brief strug- 
gle, and both Edgar and the mule were 
thrown. But in a few minutes Mr. Dunn 
came up, his own lariat was slipped around 
the mule's neck, and the animal got upon his 
feet. All nonsense was taken out of him now. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW EXPRESS RIDER. 

"TXT ELL, sir, we have got one mule any* 
Yf way,'^ said Mr. Dunn, gleefully. "I 
hope I can have as good luck in catching the 
other as you did in roping this one/' 

The mule seemed to be easily frightened — 
he hadn't got the Piutes' yells out of his ears 
yet — and Edgar, not knowing what freaks he 
might be up to, took a hitch in the lariat 
around his lower jaw and then led him up 
and tied him to the wagon. Mr. Dunn made 
three or four false moves before he securedi 
the other mule, splashing the water around in 
the stream at a great rate, but finally a loud 
shout from him told that he had been success- 
ful. He had caught the mule around the 
neck, and when he led him out he was as 
peaceful and quiet as a horse; much more so 
than any horse there was on the place. If 
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they had tried to liarness one of those buck- 
jumpers to the wagon they would not have 
gone very far on their journey to the post. 
The first thing they would have seen would 
have been heels in the air, the harness would 
have disappeared, and they would have been 
left there on the prairie, while their horses 
would have been stampeded. 

It was the work of but a few minutes to 
hitch the mules to the wagon. Edgar took the 
reins and got in, Mr. Dunn mounted his horse, 
and with a farewell look at the ruins which 
covered the spot on which they had passed so 
many happy days they drove away. To Ed- 
gar it was like breaking up an old home, and 
he did not know where he was going to get an- 
other. He said this much to Mrs. Dunn, and 
was greatly encouraged when she replied : 

" Edgar, we will find a home somewhere." 

" Yes ; but there are our cattle," said Ed- 
gar. "Where are we going to get any more?" 

"Well, it is all in a lifetime," said Mr. 
Dunn, who was riding his horse alongside the 
wagon. " You are young yet." 

" I know that ; but I want a home where 
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we can all live together. I never can find a 
home that will suit me as well as the one that 
has been broken up." 

During the rest of the ride there was 
scarcely a word said between them except 
when they arrived at the still-smoking ruins 
of a ranch, and found everything there com- 
pletely cleaned out. This ranch was within 
two miles of the fort, and yet the Piutes had 
been there. The soldiers had evidently vis- 
ited the place shortly afterward, for all traces 
of the massacre had disappeared. 

" I only wish those soldiers had come out 
sooner,'' said Mr. Dunn. "I tell you they 
would have saved a heap of lives." 

When they reached the post they found 
that Captain Ayres had already taken the 
field with the majority of his troops, leaving 
only enough to barely defend the fort. All 
around, on the sloping sides of the hill which 
was crowned by the fort, they found the rude 
tents of at least twenty-five families who had 
been warned of the coming massacre in time 
to escape with such things as they could haul 
away in a two-horse wagon. The women's 
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eyes were red with weeping, while the men 
looked sullen indeed. Now and then they 
found one who submitted with a bad grace, 
but who was able to take a comical view of 
the matter. 

"Ah! neighbor, you have been-cleaned out, 
I see," said one, hailing Mr. Dunn as he came 
up. 

" Yes ; cleaned out of everything," replied 
Mr. Dunn. "A thousand cattle and better 
have gone to the winds. What makes you 
get up so close to the fort?" 

" Well, you see those fiends will be back 
pretty soon — they are strong enough to cap- 
ture the fort if they only knew it — and we 
want to be where we can slip through the 
gates. I wouldn't go too far off, if I was in 
your place," 

Mr. Dunn kept on ahead with his horse 
until he found what he regarded as a suit- 
able spot for their encampment, and there he 
stopped. It was the work of but a few minutes 
to put up the tent, which was made of a couple 
of blankets taken from the bed, start a fire in 
front of it, and then Mrs. Dunn set about get- 
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ting a late dinner, for they had been so eager 
to reach the post that they hadn't stopped to 
eat anything since they left home. The re- 
mainder of the day was passed in company 
with the refugees, who had some thrilling 
stories to relate of the time when they were 
making their escape. Edgar did not tell any- 
thing about the good-will that had been 
shown him by Yellow Dog, for the men were 
too angry to listen to such a thing. He sim- 
ply told them that he had been herding cattle 
when he saw the Piutes coming, and that the 
speed of his horse had saved him. 

It was ten o'clock when they returned to 
camp, and they went to sleep, paying no atten- 
tion to the Piutes ; while the refugees, if that 
was the proper name for them, had sentries 
out almost all night. 

When breakfast was over the next morning 
Edgar found that he could get along very 
well without a crutch, and so he used a cane 
instead. He was going into the fort to see if 
there was not something he could do to earn 
a livelihood, for their provisions were not 
plenty, and he and Mr. Dunn would have to 
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look around and get some more pretty soon. 
The sentry offered no objections as he at- 
tempted to go by him, and presently he found 
himself mingling with the teamsters, who were 
still discussing the massacre. These team- 
sters were not as courageous as the soldiers 
were, and Edgar had only to look at their 
faces to find out how the uprising of the 
Piutes affected them. One of the men was 
an express rider, and the others were talking 
to him and listening to what he had to say 
about it. 

** I tell you, €rraves, you are a fool if you 
go out this morning," said one, a big burly 
fellow, who looked as though he could whip 
three or four Piutes. 

" I don't intend to go," said the man who 
had been addressed as Graves. " As soon as 
the express comes in I will tell the superin- 
tendent that I won't ride for him." 

" Well, then, you will lose your job," said 
another. 

**I don't care. I would rather have a 
sound body than a hundred dollars in my 
pocket." 
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*' I believe there's a chance for me/' thought 
Edgar. " I believe I can go through to Three 
Crossings without having a shot fired at me- 
lt is all of eighty or a hundred miles, and if I 
fall on the way who is there to mourn for me? 
I'll stay around here so as to be on hand when 
this man Graves refuses to go." 

There were not many among the teamsters 
who paid any attention to Edgar, for men 
dressed in buckskin were plenty enough. 
They looked up when he entered the cabin 
where they were sitting, and told themselves 
that he was a fine-looking young fellow, and 
there the matter ended. They didn't think 
that he had pluck enough to ride the express, 
but they found it out when a horse, all flecked 
with foam and breathing hard from his rapid 
run, dashed by the sentry and came to a full 
stop in front of the superintendent's quarters. 

That gentleman's station was generally sit- 
uated at a little distance from the fort, but 
during the Piutes' raid he became a trifle un- 
easy and had moved his quarters inside the 
post. He was on hand almost as soon as the 
express rider's horse was, seized the animal 
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by the bridle while the rider, with a very pale 
face, dismounted and seated himself on the 
steps. At the same instant another man 
began transferring the bags which contained 
the express from his horse to a second, which 
stood there held by an Indian, and while he 
worked he set up a shout for Graves. 

" Graves I Graves I" he sang out, " here you 
are, old boy. Your horse is ready for you." 

"That man has been wounded," said one 
of the teamsters ; " he don't carry that pale 
face for nothing. Now is the time for you to 
stand out. Graves." 

Graves was very slow about answering the 
call. He very quietly descended the steps, 
and, followed by Edgar, went up to where 
the superintendent was standing. He learned 
that the express rider had been shot across 
the breast, for the doctor was there examining 
the wound. 

" Now, Graves, jump on," said the superin- 
tendent with alacrity ; " go your level best 
through the willows " 

"I don't believe I'll ride to-day," inter- 
rupted Graves. 
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"Eh? You won't ride?'' exclaimed the 
superintendent. " My goodness, man, how 
am I going to get the express through ?" 

" Send some soldiers with me and I'll go ; 
but I won't go alone. I don't want to get 
shot the same way that this man is." 

" Well, of all the cowards I ever saw you 
are the beat! I would send this man, but you 
see he is so badly hurt that he can't ride any 
farther." 

" No," said the doctor, " he can't go a step 
farther.' Come into the house until I dress 
your wound." 

"You won't go, eh?" said the superinten- 
dent. " I didn't think I had a man on my 
division that would show the white feather/ 
I will give you fifty dollars — I'll give you 
a hundred — if you will take this express 
through." 

But all his efforts were of no avail, for 
Graves was fully determined that he wouldn't 
go. The superintendent was almost beside 
himself with fury; and when he turned his 
eyes about among the men who were standing 
around him, in the hope of finding some one 
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whom lie thought was a proper pei*8on to send 
on tiiat trip, his gaze fell upon Edgar. Edgar 
looked at him, too. He did not want to say 
anything about it, for he knew that he would 
make an enemy of Graves, but he was ready 
to go on that trip. The superintendent ran 
his eye over Edgar's figure, and finally said : 

" I guess you'll do." 

" I guess I will, sir," said Edgar, promptly. 

And so it was settled that Edgar was to 
ride the express. He dropped his stick upon 
the ground, declined to go to camp aCfter his 
rifle, mounted his horse, and in a moment 
more was outside the gate. But before we 
accompany Edgar on his trip we will stop 
just a minute to tell something about this ex- 
press business. 

In 1859 there was not a mile of railway 
west of the Missouri river. St. Joseph was 
the western end of the railroad communica- 
tion, and between that city and the Golden 
Gate there were two thousand miles of wild, 
uninhabited country, infested by hostile In- 
dians. Through this region led the trails 
over which it was proposed to ride the flying 
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ponies. Five hundred fleet-footed horses of 
the broncho and cayuse breeds were secured, 
two hundred men were engaged for the ser- 
vice, and eighty of them selected as riders. 
Tliey were chosen because of their expertness 
in the saddle, and having the hardihood to 
withstand the fatigues of a gallop at times 
extending to hundreds of miles straight away. 
They had to possess the bravery to face the 
dangers that beset their lonely routes, and 
the judgment that would enable them to get 
all the speed out of their horses and yet not 
overtax them. They were paid one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month for their hard 
and dangerous service. 

The line was established by Majors Russell 
and Wadell, and kept up for fourteen years, 
although it was at all times a non-paying in- 
vestment. Relay stations had to be built and 
trails made, and this was entirely in the 
country of warlike Indians. Day or night, 
through heat and cold, these tireless riders 
were called upon, changing mounts every 
thirtv miles or so, and until the Piute out- 
break the express had reached Three Cross- 
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ings on time. Each rider had from six to ten 
relays of ponies, making his route of sixty or 
a hundred miles according as the country he 
traversed was rough or smooth. At the end 
of ten days a pony dashed up to the express 
office in far-off Sacramento, where the news 
was put upon the wires and flashed down the 
ocean to San Francisco. "Truly it was a 
great enterprise, grand in conception and 
heroically carried out. 

" To the people who only a decade before 
had begun life on the Pacific coast the pony 
express meant more to them than it did to 
people of the East. To them it meant the 
shortening of the time of transit of lagging 
news from their old homes of over eleven 
days. It meant the founding of a weekly 
route across the plains many miles shorter 
than any then in existence. It was the fore- 
runner of the telegraph and the railroad 
they so longed for, and both of these followed 
on the route of the pony express in less than 
five years." 

Edgar had two loads to carry, but his little 
horse didn't seem to make anything of it. He 
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knew that there was something said about the 
riders being limited to a hundred pounds, but 
in times like these no notice was taken of 
Edgar's weight. The letters were all written 
on tissue-paper, so as to make the express as 
light as possible, but the superintendent 
wanted to get the express through, and it 
made little difference to him how much weight 
the horse had to carry. 

"By George! Fve got a job at last,'' said 
Edgar, as he straightened up and drew his 
pony in so he would not tire him at the start. 
"I bet you that Graves don't ride on this 
route any more. He made that superinten- 
dent mad, and I will ride this express as long 
as I have a mind to. A hundred dollars ! 
That will keep us in provisions a good while. 
Now, here's the willows. If I get through 
them I am all right." 

His little pony must have moved at an as- 
tonishing rate to have gone over the three 
miles so quickly, but even as these thoughts 
passed through Edgar's mind he disappeared 
in the willows. Edgar found that it was im- 
possible to hold the horse in. Graves must 
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have ridden at full speed, for the harder Ed- 
gar pulled on him the faster he went. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour the willows were 
passed, and Edgar drew a long breath of re- 
lief. 

" There is that much done," said he, stop- 
ping his pony with an eflFort and looking back 
to see if there was any commotion among 
them. " I don't believe there is a Piute in 
those willows. They are all away, looking for 
somebody to massacre." 

Edgar straightened his pony around, set- 
tled his hat fairly on his head, and put out 
for Three Crossings, which was all of eighty 
miles away. The pony went like the wind, 
and before he had gone far Edgar made up 
his mind that he would like to own him, to 
make up for the one he had lost. He never 
slackened his pace until he came around a 
bend, and then his rider pulled him in until 
he came to a full stop. There was the station 
at which he was to obtain another relay, but 
it was in ruins. The adobe house and the 
dug-out in wliich the men had sought refuge 
from the Indians were all a heap of stones to- 
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gether, and a faint smoke ascending from them 
showed him the Piutes had visited the place 
long before. 

He wondered if the savages had left any 
traces of the massacre, and although he rode 
all around the place, not a thing could he see. 
Edgar was sorry to learn that the Piutes had 
visited that place, for aside from the men that 
must have been killed there, he could not get 
an extra horse which was to take him on to 
Three Crossings. He did not know whether 
his pony could stand it or not. 

"Well, we've got to try it, any way, so here 
goes," said he, gathering up the reins and put- 
ting the horse into a lope. "Thirty miles 
further, and I hope I shall get a relay there." 

The pony seemed willing to go, and for 
the next thirty miles he went as though he 
had just come out of the corral. He kept his 
eyes open, but could see no signs of the sav- 
ages. At last, just a little after two o'clock, 
he came within sight of the second station, 
and his heart gave a bound when he saw some 
men standing in front of the door. They 
heard the sound of his pony's hoofs, and after 
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gazing at him long enough to make out who 
he was, one of the men hurried inside, no 
doubt to saddlje his extra horse. 

"Why, you ain't the man who usually 
rides this route," exclaimed a man, who 
seemed to be the "boss" among them. 
" Where's Graves ?" 

" Oh, he didn't want to come," replied Ed- 
gar, dismounting and stretching his arms and 
legs as if he were glad to feel the solid ground 
under his feet once more. 

" Didn't want to come ?" repeated the man. 
"Have the Piutes been down your way?" 

" Yes, I should say they had. They have 
cleaned out everybody they have come 
across." 

"And how did you get through without 
their shooting at you ?" 

"I just came. There wasn't anybody in 
the willows, where one of our men had been 
shot, but they have bounced Norton and 
burned up his station." 

"Well, I declare!" exclaimed the man, as 
Edgar's extra horse was brought out and he 
began transferring the saddle-bags which con- 
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tained his express matter to his fresh pony. 
" Did you see any signs of them at all ?" 

'' Of the Piutes ? No, I didn't. The men 
either got away on their horses, or else the 
Indians took them prisoners." 

"You are a brave boy to ride this route 
when a man like Graves is afraid to do it. 
You will make a hundred dollars out of this, 
easy enough. There you are. Good luck to 
you." 

Edgar lingered just long enough to refresh 
himself with a drink of water from a bucket 
that stood by the door, then mounted his 
pony,* the man who held him by the bridle 
released him, and with a salute that would ^ 
have done credit from an old cavalryman, Ed- 
gar was off for the other twenty miles. From 
this time on Edgar gave no heed to the 
Piutes. The trail was plain, and the pony 
flew over it without waiting for any encour- 
agement. In due time Three Crossings ap- 
peared in view. The men were asl;pnished to 
see him and inquired very anxiously for 
Gi'aves, but the only reply they received was 
that, he didn't want to come. 
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" Well, he's a coward ; 111 say that much 
for him/' said the man who took his horse. 
" If he will let a boy like you come through 
those willows, I tell you I haven't got no 
more use for him. You will have to go back 
right away. Have you had anything to eat?" 

" Not a bite have I had since I left home. 
If you will give me a mouthful, I'll eat it as I 
go along." 

There were two horses waiting at this sta- 
tion — one to carry the express packages that 
Edgar had brought on toward their destina- 
tion, and the other to carry Edgar back to his 
home. Edgar had nothing to do but to 
mount and start back ; and when the man 
brought out a supply of eatables he took 
them and put his horse in motion. Nothing 
happened to him during this long ride — 
nothing but the monotony of the journey, 
which was getting almost too much for Edgar 
to bear. He had never been used to riding 
in this way before, but the thought of the 
hundred dollars kept him up. He changed 
his horse at the station, and then settled him- 
self for his sixty-mile ride to reach home. It 
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came on dark soon after that. There was no 
moon, and Edgar wondered if ever a night 
had been so gloomy before. It was useless 
for him to attempt to see the road, and so he 
kept his eyes fastened upon his pony's ears, in 
the hope that the animal would see danger 
before he would. When he got to the wil- 
lows he gave his horse the rein and lost no 
time in going through them ; but here again 
luck was on his side, and he saw no signs of 
the Indians. It was with a feeling of intense 
enjoyment that he drew up before the closed 
gate of the fort and saw the sentry, with his 
arms port, call out : 

" Who comes there ?" 

" Express !'' replied Edgar. 

"Dismount, express! Corporal of the 
guard, number one !'* 

"I have ridden one hundred and sixty 
miles," thought Edgar, as he got off the 
horse in obedience to the order, " and if any- 
body can enjoy a good night's rest I am the 
fellow. I should think that such a ride three 
times a week would tire that Graves all out." 

The corporal arrived and unfastened the 

d 
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gate, and came out to see what Edgar had to 
say about it. He knew the express rider, 
and the multitude of questions he had to ask 
him about his trip lasted all the way to the 
superintendent's oflSce. Edgar looked all 
around for the other horse that ought to have 
been waiting here, but he could not see any, 
and somehow the feeling of relief he had experi- 
enced while coming to the gate all left him. 

" I wonder if I have got to make an ad- 
ditional trip?'' said he to the corporal. 
" Where's Aleck ?" 

"You know he was shot in the breast, 
don't you?" said he. "Well, the doctor 
won't let him go back to-night. He says 
the motion of the horse will set his wound to 
bleeding again." 

Throwing his bridle over his horse's head 
so that he would not stray away, Edgar went 
into the hall and pounded loudly upon the 
superintendent's door. That gentleman was 
at the door almost as soon as he was. He 
had been asleep on the lounge with his clothes 
on, so as to be ready to answer the summons 
as soon as it came. 
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"I have got back, sir/' said Edgar. 

"I tell you I am glad to see you/' said 
the superintendent, taking Edgar's hand in 
both his own and shaking it cordially. 
"Were you fired at?" 

" No, sir ; I haven't seen a Piute since I 
have been gone." 

" Mr. Dunn has been up here looking for 
you, and when I told him you had gone off 
with the express he was greatly alarmed," 
said the oflBcer. "Perhaps you had better 
go down and see him — it won't take you 
long — and when you come back we'll have 
everything ready for you." 

" Everything ready for me ?" asked Edgar, 
who felt as if he wanted to lie down in the 
superintendent's place and go to sleep; "have 
I got to go on another trip to-night?" 

"Yes, I am sorry to say that you must. I 
really do not like to ask you, for you are not 
accustomed to such long riding, but I don't 
see any way out of it. Aleck has been shot 
in the breast, and the doctor will not allow 
him to ride." 

" But Carson Springs !" said Edgar, who 



/ 
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was profoundly astonished. " Why, that's a 
hundred miles from here/' 

" Yes, I know it. You are not afraid ?" 

" Oh, no ; I am not afraid." 

" You are certain you know the way ?" 

" Yes, I know the way ; but I am so tired 
that I can hardly stand up." 

"You will have a little time to rest up 
there. I will give you fifty dollars the min- 
ute you come back here." 

" But suppose I am shot, the same as Aleck 
was r 

" You will have the fifty dollars to help 
you get well on. Now, Edgar, I know yoii 
ain't going back on me this way. Go and 
see Mr. Dunn, and then come back here." 

Edgar turned slowly about and went out of 
the room, while the superintendent put on his 
boots and hurried out to get the horse ready. 

Carson Springs ! That was a hundred miles 
on the other side of the station, and if Ed- 
gar succeeded in making the trip he would 
have made three hundred and sixty miles on 
horseback. He didn't know whether to try 
it or not; but then there was fifty dollars to 
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go into Mrs. Dunn's pocket ; and, besides, it 
might be the means of getting him a perma- 
nent situation on the express line. At any 
rate he would go and see Mr. Dunn about it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



STILL ON HORSEBACK. 



EDGAR found the tent all fastened down, 
a fire burning brightly in front of it, 
and Mr. Dunn was seated beside it, with Ed- 
gar's rifle resting across his knees. He was 
keeping watch for the Piutes and at the same 
time awaiting Edgar's return. He looked 
up when he heard Edgar's footsteps and 
scrambled to an upright position, at the same 
time pulling the flies of the tent apart and 
shouting : 

" Edgar's come !" 

"I tell you I am glad to hear it," came 
Mrs. Dunn's voice from the inside. "Was he 
shot at?" 

"No, ma'am," replied Edgar. "I didn't 
see a Piute since I have been gone." 

" Edgar, you don't know how glad I am to 
see you," said Mr. Dunn, reaching out his 
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hand. "Somehow or other we have been 
imagining all sorts of things. Why didn't you 
let us know that you were going T^ 

"Because the superintendent was anxious 
to get me off," answered Edgar. " I've got a 
hundred dollars for you in that man's pocket, 
Mrs. Dunn." 

"Well, I should think it was worth all that 
to take your life in your hand and ride a 
hundred and sixty miles," said Mr. Dunn. 
"Now you want something to eat, don't 
you ?" 

" I should like to have a little piece to eat 
as I go along," answered Edgar. 

"As you go along?" repeated Mr. Dunn. 

" Yes. The superintendent wants me to go 
on to Carson Springs, and whether or not I 
shall live to get back I don't know." 

"Why, that is a hundred miles from here!" 
said Mrs. Dunn, who had slipped on her 
dress and come out to look at Edgar. "I 
should think he might let you alone after the 
ride you have taken." 

" So do I ; but you see Aleck has been shot, 
and the doctor is afraid the motion of the 
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horse will make his wound bleed again. They 
are fixing up the horse for me now." 

This was almost too much for Mrs. Dunn. 
She covered her face with her hands and sat 
down right where she was and cried. She 
could not have felt worse if she had a boy of 
her own who was about to go into danger. 

" Now don't take on that way, mother/* 
said Edgar, who was almost ready to join his 
tears with hers. "If you say so I won't go; 
but I shall make fifty dollars for you by the 
time I get back." 

" But, Edgar, you may never come back," 
sobbed Mrs. Dunn. They may shoot closer 
to you than they did to Aleck.'* 

"Of course I have to take my chances 
on that. Yellow Dog can't be everywhere, 
and somebody may see me who don't know 
anything about me and pop me over." 

"You must do just as you think best," said 
Mr. Dunn, when Edgar looked inquiringly 
at him. "If you are perfectly willing to run 
the risk I don't know that we have any fault 
to find." 

" I am perfectly willing to run the risk in 
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order to get the money for mother," said Eld- 
gar. "And, besides, if I go on this trip, it 
may be the means of getting me a permanent 
job on the express line/* 

" Edgar, it would almost kill me to have 
you on that express line," said Mrs. Dunn. 

" I don't see why. Aleck and Graves have 
ridden on the express line ever since it was 
established and were never shot at before. 
These Piutes will soon be whipped into sub- 
mission, and then things will be as they were 
before. I haven't been offered the position 
yet, but I think I'll have it by the time J get 
back. Give me something to eat, mother, and 
I'll go." 

Mrs. Dunn disappeared in the tent, and in 
a few moments returned with her arms full of 
eatables. Of course Edgar didn't want so 
many things, so he selected a couple of sand- 
wiches, kissed Mrs. Dunn good -by, shook 
hands with Mr. Dunn, and turned away. 

" I didn't tell Mr. Dunn how tired I am, 
for that would never have done," said Edgar, 
as he walked rapidly toward the fort, eating 
his sandwiches as he went. "I could lie down 
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here on the ground and go to sleep. I'll keep 
thinking of that fifty dollars, and perhaps 
that will keep me awake till I go a hundred 
miles." 

By the time that Edgar got into the fort he 
found everything ready for him. His tired 
horse had been taken to the stable, another 
who seemed impatient to go, judging by the 
way he pawed the ground, had been brought 
out, and all Edgar had to do was to mount 
and go on, which he did as soon as the man 
released his hold upon the bridle. In two 
minytes the hill and the fort were out of 
sight. Would he ever go back there again ? 
Edgar was used to being out at night herding 
cattle, but never had a night seemed so dark 
and gloomy as this one did. The pony took 
a free and easy gait and went as if he had 
been sent for, and Edgar told himself that the 
man who shot at him would have to be a bet- 
ter marksman than Indians were known to 
be. He kept his gaze upon his pony's ears, 
but he never swerved or showed any signs 
of danger. He kept right at the trail, 
and almost before Edgar knew it he drew 
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op before aa adobe building rliLii: wis all dark 
within. 

** Sav, old fellow, vi3a have hy^t ch^ trail/' 
s;ud EiJ^ar, loi^kina: about. " But he aocs? as 
thi^agh he felt at home, doesa'c he ?" Then 
seeins: that the d«»rwav was el'>?e at hand he 
raised his fet and poaaded upt>u it. " HalKv, 
the house,'' he shoated. 

"Who's there?'* inquired a voice from the 
inside. 

" Express I"* said E^lgar. 

" Bob, light oat of there and saddle that 
other horse," shouted the voice. *• Aleck, 1 
didn't expect to see vou back to-night.*' 

"It isn't Aleck," replieil Edgar, as the man 
undid the fastenings of the door and swutig 
them open. "Aleck was shot through the 
breast and he couldn't come out." 

"Who are vou?" said the man, holding up 
the lantern until its nivs fell on Edijar^s faw, 

"I am one of the old stand-bvs. When a 
person gets wounded and has to stay at houus 
I take his place." 

"Well, you're plucky. Seen anything of 
the Piutes ?" 
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up before an adobe building that was all dark 
within. 

" Say, old fellow, you have lost the trail," 
said Edgar, looking about. " But he acts as 
though he felt at home, doesn't he ?" Then 
seeing that the doorway was close at hand he 
raised his fist and pounded upon it. "Halloo, 
the house," he shouted. 

" Who's there ?" inquired a voice from the 
inside. 

"Express!" sfrid Edgar. 

" Bob, light out of there and saddle that 
other horse," shouted the voice. " Aleck, I 
didn't expect to see you back to-night." 

"It isn't Aleck," replied Edgar, as the man 
undid the fastenings of the door and swung 
them open. "Aleck was shot through the 
breast and he couldn't come out." 
• "Who are you?" said the man, holding up 
the lantern until its rays fell on Edgar's face. 

" I am one of the old stand-bys. When a 
person gets wounded and has to stay at home, 
I take his place." 

" Well, you're plucky. Seen anything of 
the Piutes ?" 
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Edgar replied that he had seen lots of them 
and that they had cleaned out everybody they 
came across, and by the time he got through 
with his story his horse was ready, his express 
packages transferred, and Edgar mounted and 
was away. There was one thing about riding 
this express that Edgar always noticed : the 
horses always seemed ready to go, and when 
they were fairly on the trail they didn't need 
any spur or whip. They never broke the 
cadence of their gallop from the time they 
left on^ station until they arrived at the 
other. 

" I tell you I must have one of these horses," 
said Edgar — " that is, if I am allowed a position 
on this line. They beat my horse all hollow." 

Not to dwell too long upon this story of 
Edgar's lonely ride, which may be monotonous 
to you, but was not so to Edgar, who kept 
his eyes fastened upon his horse's ears all the 
time, it will be enough to say that he com- 
pleted the ride in safety. He arrived at Car- 
son Springs in due time, and the " boss " 
wanted to send him back before he had time 
to rest; but Edgar couldn't see it in that light. 
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" I have been up to Three Crossings and 
back without having a chance to sleep, and 
the superintendent told me that I could rest 
a few hours here," said Edgar, who was so 
sleepy that he could hardly keep his eyes 
open. 

" My goodness ! Then you must have 
ridden two hundred and sixty miles," ex- 
claimed the man. "Tom, put that horse 
up. Come in here with me. Tumble into 
that bunk, and you can sleep as long as you 
please." 

Edgar had just strength enough to get his 
boots off when he got into bed, and, without 
stopping to cover himself up, was fast asleep 
in a few minutes. It seemed to him that he 
had scarcely closed his eyes before he felt a 
hand on his shoulder. 

" Come, lad, it is time for you to go," said 
the " boss." " How long do you suppose you 
have been asleep?" 

"I don't know," said Edgar, starting up. 
" What time is it ?" 

" It's four o'clock in the afternoon." 

" Well, sir, I ought to have been at home 
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before this time," said the boy, making a 
blind grab for his boots; "I don't know 
what the superintendent will say to me." 

"Oh, he won't be hard on you. You rode 
the route when the other man was shot, and I 
guess he will let you off. There has another 
express come while you have been asleep." 

Edgar noticed the lunch that had been set 
out for him — the express men meant to see 
that their riders got all they wanted to eat — 
but he did not stop to partake of it. He 
seized a couple of sandwiches, drank a cup of 
hot coffee, and then went out to his horse, 
which two of the men were holding for him. 

" You will have to hold on to that fellow 
pretty lively, my boy, or he will take you 
through before you know it," said the "boss." 

"All right," said Edgar. "If he can go 
faster than I can he's welcome to do it. Good- 
by, and may you live to be older than you 
are now before the Piutes pay you a visit." 

The men released their hold upon the 
horse, and Edgar was out and gone before 
they could think twice. Every horse he got 
onto he thought was the best one he ever 
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backed. This one never put his ears forward 
as if he was watching for danger. He held 
them straight back, took the bit in liis teeth, 
and all the pulling that Etlgar could do with 
his one arm (you know he had one arm shot 
by the Piutes and he could not use that very 
well) did not hinder him in the least. Finally 
Edgar got provoked and loosened up on him, 
and then the horse was allowed to take his 
own way. The thirty miles that lay between 
him and the place where he could get a fresh 
horse were accomplished in a little less than 
three hours, and Edgar had barely time to 
get a drink of water before his pony was 
ready for him. And so it was all througli 
his journey. In less than ten hours from the 
time he left Carson Springs he drew up at the 
superintendent's door and pounded loudly 
upon it. And now a new trouble awaited 
him. He found it out from something the 
corporal said to him when he admitted him. 

*' Edgar, you seem to bear a charmed life," 
said the officer when he opened his door. 
'^ Did the Indians shoot at you at all ?" 

** I haven't seen any," said Edgar. 
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" Then it must be that they are between 
here and Three Crossings. Edgar, I don't 
like to ask you to make this trip over 
again ■ ■ '^ 

"My goodness! Must I go up to Three 
Crossings again ?" said Edgar, who had been 
congratulating himself all along that his rid- 
ing for the night was ended. '^I can't stand 
it. I shall go to sleep on horseback." 

"I know you are remarkably tough or you 
couldn't stand,it as well as you have," said 
the superintendent. " But the man they sent 
here from Three Crossings was shot as he 
came through the willows." 

" Was he killed ?" 

" I am sorry to say that he was ; killed and 
scalped." 

" And do you want me to go out there and 
be killed and scalped, too ? How did you find 
it out ?" 

"A teamster came in and told me all about 
it; that is, he said he saw a man out there 
who had been shamefully mutilated and his 
express packages scattered all around, and so 
he knew that it must be one of my men. I 
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took a few soldiers and citizens and went out 
there and brought him in. There's a hundred 
and fifty dollars I promised you for making 
these trips," he added, slipping a roll of bills 
into Edgar's hand. "You may go to your 
camp now and rest until mid-day, and then 
I will have you up. And there's one thing 
I can tell you for your satisfaction," he con- 
tinued, watching Edgar's face. "Graves is 
not going to ride this route between here and 
Three Crossings any more. I have discharged 
him, and will give you his place. After the 
Indians have been whipped you can ride the 
express here as long as the line lasts." 

There was one point gained, and it was all 
owing to his kindness to that Indian when he 
fell down the bank and broke his leg. His 
face brightened up when he took the bills 
which the superintendent placed in his hands, 
and then grew clouded again when he thought 
of Graves and the punishment he would en^ 
deavor to inflict upon him. He did not know 
whether it would be safe for him to take the 
express or not. 

" I guess you don't know that man Graves 
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very well," said he, after thinking the mat- 
ter over. "If Graves had been shot I 
would " 

"Shot!" exclaimed the superintendent in 
great disgust ; " I'll bet he wouldn't have 
been shot if there was any chance for him to 
shirk his duty. You have passed over the 
route twice and nobody has shot at you. Now 
go to camp and sleep till noon and then I will 
call you." 

"But will I be allowed to sleep when I 
come back ? I am not made of steel, and I 
get tired after a while." 

" Yes, you will be allowed to sleep as long 
as you please. They will forward a man 
from Carson Springs, and I will send him on 
in your place." 

Between hope and fear — hope that at last 
he had stumbled into a position by which 
he could make money enough to supply the 
provisions to save the family from utter want, 
and fear that Graves wouldn't permit him to 
take the place from which he had been ex- 
pelled without taking revenge upon him — 
Edgar bent his steps toward the camp, and 
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found Mr. Dunn sitting there as he was be- 
fore^ with the boy's rifle across his knees, and 
smoking his pipe and looking into the fire. 
He determined that he would not say any- 
thing to Mr. Dunn about the revenge that 
Graves would be sure to have upon him for 
holding his position as express rider. Edgar 
was not the boy to be frightened by such a 
thing as that. He would take the place and 
hold it as long as he could, and if Graves at- 
tempted to shoot him while he was going 
through the willows, and laid the blame for it 
on the Piutes, why then Edgar would know 
something about it. 

" Don't wake up Mrs. Dunn," said Edgar, 
when he had approached close- enough to the 
man to shake him by the hand, and as he 
spoke he reached out his fist, and when Mr. 
Dunn went to take it he left the bills in his 
hand. " There's what I received for my work. 
Now I want to lie down somewhere and go to 
sleep, for when noon comes I have got to go 
again. Graves has been discharged and I 
have got his place." 

"But are they going to keep you up at this 
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rate?" asked Mr. Dunn. "The first thing 
they know they will have you tired all out." 

" Oh, no ; I can sleep as long as I please 
when I come back." 

"Well, go right in there and lay down on 
a bunk that Mrs. Dunn made up on purpose 
for you. There's a curtain hung up before 
it." 

Almost as tired now as he was when he 
took his short rest at Carson Springs, Edgar 
went into the tent, and had just strength 
enough to pull off his boots and lie down 
and cover himself up with the blankets when 
he fell fast asleep. He slumbered peacefully, 
as a boy always does when he is almost wearied 
to death, and, as before, it seemed to him that 
he had scarcely closed his eyes when Mr. Dunn 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

"The superintendent has been here and has 
got your horse all ready for you," said Mr. 
Dunn. "I believe Til go with you." 

" No, sir ; I beg that you won't do it," said 
Edgar, hastily, as he put on his boots. "You 
want to stay here and take care of Mrs. Dunn. 
If anything should happen to me, who would 
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be here to take care of your wife ? Besides, 
your horse couldn't stand it." 

"She is up now, getting breakfast for you. 
She doesn't think she will ever see you 
again." 

Having pulled on his boots, Edgar went 
out and found Mrs. Dunn, with the table all 
laid, but she didn't have a word to say in re- 
gard to the boy's accepting Graves's place. 
She had got over crying. Edgar did not say 
anything either, but he talked to her about 
the wonderful endurance the horses exhibited, 
and promised that if he could get one for his 
own he would surely have him. 

" Why, mother, that one I rode last night 
from Carson Springs is just the pony I want," 
said Edgar, hoping in this way to turn her 
thoughts into another channel. " He didn't 
turn his ears forward, but held them back, as 
if he were going to bite somebody. He took 
the trail and never made a misstep during the 
whole thirty miles." 

Edgar thought he would feel better if he 
could wash his hands and face, for be it 
known that he had not had time to do this 



I 
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during his long ride, and he splashed the 
water about at a great rate while he was per- 
forming his ablutions outside the tent. While 
he was drying his face he told Mrs. Dunn that 
he felt much better than he did at Carson 
Springs, and that if the superintendent would 
give him a chance to take such a sleep every 
time he came in from his trip to Three Cross- 
ings, he could carry the express for months. 
He said he did not want any breakfast. He 
would simply take a bite and eat it as he went 
along. 

"Don't it make you feel much better to 
know that you have a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in your pocket?" said Edgar, as he took 
a farewell leave of Mrs. Dunn, 

" Yes, it makes me know that we shall not 
be in want of provisions, but what shall I do 
if anything happens to you?" asked Mrs. 
Dunn. 

" Oh, now, what is going to happen to me ? 
A sixty-mile ride is nothing. You will want 
to have a good meal fixed up for me, for I 
tell you I shall be hungry by the time I get 
back. Good-by." 
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Edgar and Mr. Dunn went up to the fort, 
the former demolishing his sandwiches as he 
went. His horse was all ready for him, and he 
saw the man Graves there among the few that 
had assembled to see him off, and Edgar 
didn't at all like the way he scowled at him. 
He had just time to shake Mr. Dunn by the 
hand, and then his pony carried him out of 
the gate and along the trail toward the 
dreaded willows where the express rider had 
given up his life. 

"And I'll just tell you what's a fact," said 
Edgar, as he surveyed the bushes before he 
got to them to see if there was any commo- 
tion among them : " if 1 get shot along here, 
that man Graves will be responsible for it. 
He looked at me as much as to say that he 
would get even with me for taking his route 
away from him. But I don't see how I could 
be blamed for that. He acted the part of a 
coward when the superintendent offered him 
a hundred dollars for riding his route, and so 
I rode it for him. I tell you I wasn't so 
courageous as I let on to be. Yellow Dog 
might save my life, but he might object to 
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my riding the express. Well, if Graves 
wants anything out of me lie can get it." 

The willows were close at hand by this 
time. The trail that wound among them was 
just wide enough for a horse, and they cov- 
ered a stretch of country that was three miles 
in length. That was plenty long enough to 
give an Indian a fair chance at him. Pres- 
ently he came to the place where the express 
rider had been attacked the day before, but 
he didn't pay much attention to it. As he 
swept along he saw a dried blood-spot on the 
ground and the place where the willows had 
been trampled down, and then he shuddered 
and left them behind. No one could tell 
how soon that would be his fate. 

This trip, like the other one, was taken 
without seeing any signs of the Piutes. The 
eighty miles that lay between Red Buttes and 
Three Crossings was accomplished in due time, 
and there he found the men, who were glad to 
see him, but made rather anxious inquiries 
concerning Ben Thompson. 

" He must have been the one that was shot 
yesterday, although I did not hear his name,'' 
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replied Edgar ; " he was ambushed in broad 
daylight as he came through the willows." 

'*And were you never shot at?" inquired 
the head man. 

"No, sir. If I am shot at, it will be by 
somebody whose skin is lighter than a Pi- 
ute's," said Edgar, getting off his horse. 

" Who will that be ? Have you left any 
enemies behind ?" 

"It will be Graves. He scowled at me, 
when he saw me mounting my horse, in a way 
that boded no good to me." 

" Well — yes. That Graves is a pretty 
tough man, and I rather thought that the 
superintendent wouldn't take him. You want 
to keep a good watch out for him. So Ben 
Thompson has been killed at last, has he? 
Well, he knew it was going to come, for yes- 
terday he bid us all farewell. I wonder how 
many Indians he took with him ?" 

" I didn't stop to examine the place, for I 
tell you I was in a hurry to get away from 
there. Good-by," 

Edgar was off and away before his farewell 
reached the ears of the men to whom it was 
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addressed, and for the next forty miles he 
had nothing to trouble him. He had the same 
questions to answer at both the stations, and 
he noticed that the men at Three Crossings 
looked very solemn when he spoke of Ben 
Thompson's death. Ben was a very popular 
man, and he had been employed in carrying 
the express from Three Crossings to the next 
station beyond, which lay about one hundred 
miles over a mountain road, which was an 
ugly place to travel in stormy weather. But 
Ben was always on hand, and got his express 
through on time, too. It didn't make any 
diflference how much danger there was in rid- 
ing his route, the "boss" said he was right 
there and could always be depended upon. 

"And to think that he has lost his life on 
account of that man Graves," said the head 
man, walking about as if he could hardly 
contain himself. "I'd like to get that fellow's 
nose and the sights of my revolver in line for 
about half a minute." 

"I couldn't help it," said Edgar; "Aleck 
was shot " 

"And of course you had to go on and de- 
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liver his express," interrupted the man. 
^* That's all right; but if Graves hadn't been 
a coward we wouldn't have had to send Ben 
down there. I don't see what is the reason 
the Piutes didn't shoot at you." 

Edgar could have told him in a few words, 
but on the whole he did not think it would be 
safe. He mounted his horse as soon as it was 
ready, and turned to take the back trail which 
led to Red Buttes and through the dreaded 
willows where Ben had been shot. But luck 
was on his side. He went through there in 
safety and drew up before the superintend- 
ent's door. 

"My ride is ended now, at any rate," said 
Edgar, as he saw there was a man standing 
there equipped for a ride. 

"How long have you been out?" inquired 
the man. 

"I have made four hundred and forty 
miles since I got a good night's rest," replied 
Edgar. 

"Well, you want to get some sleep. A 
few more such jaunts as that will lay you 
out." 
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Edgar waited until he saw the man start 
off on his ride to Carson Springs, and then 
reported his arrival to the superintendent. 
That oflSieer told him how glad he was to see 
him again, and that he had done something 
that few boys of his age would care to under- 
take; and Edgar, feeling a little proud of 
what he had accomplished, went out and took 
his way to the camp. He found his meal all 
ready waiting for him, for Mrs. Dunn knew 
when he came in, so Edgar washed his hands 
and face and sat down. 

^'I didn't see an Indian while I was gone," 
said he, for he knew that would be one of the 
first questions Mrs. Dunn would ask him. 
"Now I am going to bed, and am going to stay 
there until night; so don't let anybody call 
me. If the superintendent wants somebody 
to ride the express before I have my sleep 
out, let him get somebody else." 

Edgar was hungry, that is a fact, and, fur- 
thermore, he was so stiff that he could scarcely 
move. He knew now that riding the express 
was not all fun. He managed to empty his 
plate as fast as it was filled up for him, and 
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finally got up because he was ashamed to eat 
any more. Then he arose from the table with 
difficulty, went into the tent, and tumbled 
into bed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"EDGAR, YOU HAVE GOT BACK ! 



jf 



"P RAVES, I thought you had been 
vX through more than one fight with 
the Indians, and that you never showed the 
white feather," said the superintendent, as he 
watched the new express rider as he tore 
along the trail toward the willows. "This 
looks like it, don't it ? Before I would stand 
around with my hands in my pockets and let 
a boy show so much pluck I would go off 
somewhere and hide myself." 

Graves was getting mad now, and all he 
needed was a word from his ranking officer 
to set him fairly going. He was in the right 
humor to do something desperate, and he 
glared at the superintendent as if he wished 
he were going out there in the willows in the 
place of Edgar Warren. 

" If we were to put faith in every tning you 
say," continued the superintendent. 
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Graves drew a step nearer to his oflBcer, 
doubled up one huge fist and shook it warn- 
ingly over his head. 

" Hold on, now/' added the superintendent. 
" You needn't think you can frighten me by 
any such work as that. What I was going to 
say was, that you were familiar with this 
country before that boy was born ; but I don't 
believe you have been a scout, all the same, 
nor a post hunter, either." 

" I don't care what you believe," answered 
Graves, his voice rendered husky by the 
passion that took possession of him. If there 
was anything a man in that country despised, 
it was being called a coward. "I know what I 
have done, and when I tell you that I wouldn't 
go out in the presence of them Piutes, I know 
what I am talking about. The next time you 
see that boy you will be sent to bring him in." 

"Oh, I hope not. I guess he will come 
through all right. And, Graves, I want to 
tell you something. I am afraid I will have 
to discharge you. Because a little band of 
Piutes get on the war-path you must let the 
express go to smash." 
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^*And you will give my position to the 
boy who hasn't sense enough to be afraid ?" 
said Graves. 

" Well, yes ; I guess that is about the way 
the thing stands." 

" I'll bet you that that boy don't take it. 
By the time he hears bullets whistling around 
his head he will be content to stay at the fort, 
where he knows he is safe.'' 

"Well, I will offer it to him, and see what 
he says about it." 

"You may not have a chance to offer him 
anything." 

" I am supposing that he comes back. Of 
course if he doesn*t show up when we expect 
him — why, that's a horse of another color. 
What I want to get through your head is, 
that you don't ride this line any more. I am 
sorry to discharge you, but you have gone 
back on me when there was danger, and I 
can't stand that." 

The superintendent turned and walked 
back to his quarters, while the dismissed ex- 
press rider stood there and clenched his hands 
and gritted his teeth. 
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"There's just one thing about it, cap'n," 
said he to himself; *Mf I don't ride this 
route, nobody shall. Now that's a word with 
bark on it. But then that fellow will never 
come back. I'll just go out to the gate and 
wait for the sound of the rifles that will tum- 
ble him out of his saddle, and then I will go 
back and tell the old man of it." 

Graves sauntered along past the sentry, 
picked out a comfortable position in the sun, 
and seated himself to listen for the sound of 
the Piutes' guns which would convey to him 
the news that Edgar had been " tumbled out 
of his saddle ;" but he waited and listened in 
vain. He looked both surprised and disap- 
pointed as he finally arose, threw away the 
stick upon which he was whittling, and slowly 
walked to the teamsters' quarters. 

"I'll bet a hoss that you have lost your 
position," said one, as he came in. 

" You've hit it," replied Graves ; " but I'll 
bet another horse that I haven't lost it for 
long." 

" I don't know's I blame the cap'n much 
for discharging you," said another teamster 
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who didn't have much love for Graves any- 
way. " Before I would let a little boy show 
more courage than I, I would leave the 
country. You will never amount to a row 
of pins so long as you stay here." 

This made Graves madder than he was 
before. He had a revolver by his side, but 
he never once thought of using it. 

" Well, if I am afraid to go out there among 
those Piutes, I'll bet you that when that boy 
comes back he won't be able to tell whether 
he is afraid or not," said Graves, who seemed 
willing to put up with the insult. The man 
who called him a coward in a round-about 
way was a big six-footer, and had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best shots about the 
fort. Of course it would not do for him to 
get into a quarrel with a person like that. 
" The Piutes have gone out of the willows," 
continued Graves, " for the soldiers have been 
through there. They will be back here by 
nightfall, and that boy will never get into 
the fort." 

" You want him killed, don't you ?" asked 
the man, who was a firm friend of Edgar's. 
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" By no means," said Graves, hastily. " I 
want the express to go through, for I know 
there are some people waiting for it in San 
Francisco ; but you see if he isn't served as 
bad, and may be worse, than Aleck was on 
the Carson Springs trail a while ago. As far 
as losing my job is concerned, I don't care a 
cent. I'll go off to Fort Ellis and get a job 
as hunter of the post." 

"I hear that grizzlies are plenty up there, 
and I suppose you will kill lots of them for 
the soldiers to eat," said the tall teamster. 

"And mountain lions, too," echoed an- 
other. 

" Aw ! go on. There's a big difference be- 
tween fighting a big grizzly and fighting a 
Piute who has a rifle in his hand." 

Graves saw that, so far as his reputation 
was concerned, it would not be safe for him 
to stay around where the teamstera were, and 
so he walked out of the quarters again. He 
went to the superintendent and drew his 
money for the few days he had ridden the 
express, and for the rest of the day devoted 
himself to loafing. He got his dinner with 
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the teamsters, and stayed up all that night 
waiting to hear the sound of the guns ; but 
the Piutes were not in the willows to dispute 
Edgar's coming to the fort. After the rest 
of the teamsters had gone to bed Graves took 
his seat on the steps in front of the superin- 
tendent's quarters, and for long hours waited 
to see what was going to happen. He fell 
asleep while he was waiting there, and was 
presently aroused* by the sentry on the out- 
side of the gate of the fort, and although he 
could not catch the reply, he heard the senti- 
nel call for the corporal of the guard. 

*' There is somebody who wants to come in, 
and I wonder if it is that boy ?" said Graves, 
lost in wonder ; " it will be just my luck if 

it IS. 

-The corporal came and undid the fasten- 
ings of the gate and went out to see who the 
new-comer was, and in a few minutes he re- 
turned, accompanied by Edgar Warren. He 
and the corporal were conversing earnestly, 
but Graves did not hear what they were talk- 
ing about. He retained his seat on the steps 
while Edgar went in and pounded upon the 
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superiutendent's door to announce his ar- 
rival. 

" It's that boy, sure enough," said Graves, 
who was utterly disgusted with himself and 
everybody else around him. "Why in the 
world could not he be served as Aleck was ? 
There would have been one less nuisance in 
the way." • 

Edgar spent some moments in conversation 
with the superintendent, and when he came 
out Graves's hopes arose again. Edgar's ride 
was not ended yet by two hundred miles, and 
in going that distance he would have to twice 
pass over the ground where an attempt had 
been made upon Aleck's life, and who could 
tell but that the Indians would shoot a little 
closer to him ? The official intended to send 
Edgar on to Carson Springs, and offered to 
give him fifty dollars when he returned. 

" But I tell you he won't get back," said 
Graves to himself. "That makes one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars that I might have had, 
counting out my wages, if I had only dared 
to ride the express to-night. Say, cap'n," 
he exclaimed aloud, when he saw Edgar start. 
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for his camp to tell Mr. Dunn where he was 
going, "did the Piates shoot at him at all?" 

"No; he didn't see any." 

"He didn't see any:?' ejaculated Graves, 
profoundly astonished. "The soldiers have 
got around them, most likely, and driven 
them away; but we will wait until three or 
four days have passed." 

" What will happen in the course of three 
or four dnys ?" 

" Nothing. Only it beats me how that boy 
can ride the trail without seeing any signs of 
those red fiends. If I had attempted to carry 
the express I would have been ready for my 
box now." 

"Very likely you would; but you see Ed- 
gar has the pluck. Jake, oh Jake ! Bring 
out that other horse. Be lively, now." 

The man appealed to was not in sight, but 
in a very few minutes he made his appear- 
ance with a fresh horse. The bags contain- 
ing the express were quickly transferred, and 
Jake stood by holding the horse till Edgar 
came up to take charge of him. Graves 
rested his hands on his knees and looked 
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dowQ at the ground. He could not imagine 
why it was that Edgar should go through 
those willows and see no signs of the Piutes. 

•• I tell you that boy has made a hundred 
dollars easy," said Jake. "Ain't that so, 
cap'n r 

" He's made a hundred and fifty — that is 
if he comes back from Carson Springs," said 
Graves. 

" Oh, he will come back," said the superin- 
tendent. " I am going to count the money 
all out and get" it ready for him." 

"Didn't he see any signs of the Indians at 
all ?" said Jake. 

" He says not." 

"Well, he is a lucky boy, that's a fact. 
Here he comes now." 

"Halloo I Jake," exclaimed Edgar, as he 
came up crowding the last of his sandwich 
into his mouth. " A man has to be on time 
to ride the express, don't he ? I did the most 
of my talking at the stations while I was get^ 
ting a drink of water. Good-by, everybody. 
Don't you let those Piutes slip down on you 
and take the fort while I am gone." 
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" That boy is coming back all right/' said 
the superintendent. 

"Yes; barring all accident he'll come 
back," said Jake. 

Edgar's pony was in fall sweep before his 
farewell words were uttered. A two-hundred 
mile ride was enough to discourage any boy 
who had never travelled such a distance be- 
fore, but Edgar did not stop to think of it. 
He knew that he would have six horses under 
him before he got back, that he would have 
time to rest after he reached Carson Springs, 
and the only question there was in his mind 
T^as, could he stand it ? Jake returned to his 
bed after a little, while Graves reluctantly 
sought his couch in the teamsters' quarters. 
When he awoke the next morning at daylight 
he did not look for Edgar, for he had not yet 
had time to complete the trip ; and, besides, 
he did not know that he was to be allowed to 
recruit for the return run. He passed his 
time in loafing until about ten o'clock, when 
some more excitement arose. A teamster, who 
belonged at Three Crossings, came into the 
fort on a keen jump, hitting the mules a 
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whack with every bound they made. The 
man had evidently seen something thrilling, 
for his face was as white as a sheet. 

" Where's the cap'n who runs this express 
line?*' said he in a trembling voice. 

"He is in his office," said one. **What 
have you seen? Did the Piutes fire at 
you r 

" No ; but Ben Thompson is down there in 
the willows, cut up horribly. When I saw 
that I just put the whip to my mules, and 
here I am.'' 

"Now, did anybody ever hear of such 
luck ?" said Graves to himself. " I wish to 
goodness it had been that boy who had been 
in his place." 

It was Graves who started post-haste for 
the superintendent's quarters, and when he 
got there the story didn't lose anything by 
passing through his hands. One, to have 
heard what he said to that official, would have 
thought that the hostiles were intending to 
make an attack upon the fort without loss of 
time. 

"Another man gone," groaned the super- 
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intendent, hurrying out to hear what the 
teamster had to say about it. " If the In- 
dians get around behind the soldiers in this 
way and pick off my men one at a time, I 
shall not have a person left after a while. 
Did you see his express packages ?" 

" I seen 'em all scattered around where he 
lay/' replied the teamster. " The bags were 
split and the papers were all torn up." 

" Well, why didn't you pick him up and 
bring him with you ?" 

"Now, cap'n, I ain't that sort of a man," 
replied the teamster. " How did I know but 
that the willows were full of Piutes ? He's 
out there, and if you want him worse than 
the wolves do, you can go after him." 

" You will come with us and show ua the 
way ?" 

" Not much I won't," exclaimed the man, 
shivering all over when he recalled to mind 
the scenes he had witnessed in the willows. 
" I am just as close to them bushes as I want 
to be. You can't miss it. He is laying right 
in the road. I had no idee that that trail 
was so rough. I came through a-flying." 
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The superintendent hastened toward the 
quarters of the lieutenant who had been left 
in command of the fort while his superior 
was out after the Indians, and in a few min- 
utes an orderly came out and ran toward the 
soldiers' barracks. He was going after a 
small body of men to go out with the super- 
intendent and bring in all that was left of 
Ben Thompson. This order having been 
obeyed, the orderly came out again and ap- 
proached the place where the teamsters were 
standing. 

"I want one of you fellows to put two 
mules into a wagon and go with this oflScer," 
said he. "We must get that man in here 
before night comes." 

" And I want all vou citizens who are not 
afraid to go to get on your horses and accom- 
pany me,'* added the superintendent, who at 
that moment came up with his revolver 
strapped around him. " You are not skeery 
about going now, are you ?" he continued, 
turning to the frightened teamster. " If you 
are so choice of your hair, we can get along 
without you." 
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"Well, cap'n, I guess you had better go 
ahead without rae," said the man, who did not 
think it beneath his dignity to say that he 
did not want to go near the willows again. 
"I tell you I am just as close to where that 
man lays as I care to be/' 

Mr. Dunn was there, and he hastened to 
get his weapons and pony to accompany the 
superintendent on what he regarded as a 
dangerous mission. How did they know but 
that the willows were full of Piutes, and that 
they were only waiting until a party came out 
to carry the dead man in when they would 
open fire on them and kill the last one ? He 
said nothing to his wife about the matter, but 
saddled his horse and rode up to the gate just 
as the official and his party came out. He 
was astonished to find Graves there, armed 
with his rifle and looking as savage as though 
he mearnt to take ample revenge on the Piutes 
for what they had done. His face was a trifle 
pale, but he had backing now and felt com- 
paratively safe. 

The superintendent took the lead, thus 
proving that a man who could stay behind 
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and tell others what to do was not wanting 
in courage. He held his rifle in his hands 
all ready cocked, and kept his eyes fastened 
on the willows. When they reached them 
the soldiers formed themselves into flanking 
parties, two on each side, while the corporal 
who commanded them stayed on the trail. 
After going about two miles they discovered 
Ben Thompson lying on his face, just as the 
Indians had left him. Without saying a 
word they covered him with a blanket, placed 
him in the wagon, and took their journey 
homeward. And then it was that Graves's 
tongue began to get loosened, and he talked 
loudly of what he would have done if any of 
the Piutes had been around. 

"It is just a shame that men so low down 
in the world should massacre a fellow like 
this," said he, puffing out his cheeks and 
flourishing his fists in the air. "I wish I 
had been here about the time they pulled on 
him. But I didn't see any signs that he took 
anybody off with him — did you ?" 

Graves suddenly paused. He looked toward 
the superintendent, and saw that his face was 
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all wrinkled up with smiles, but he said 
nothing. From that time on Graves had but 
little to say. In due time they reached the 
fort, and having seen Ben Thompson carried 
into a building and reverently laid away 
there, Mr. Dunn went at once to his camp, 
the superintendent returned to his quarters, 
and Graves was left to himself. 

" I didn't like to take a look at that man 
Thompson," said Mr. Dunn, as he dismounted 
in front of his camp-fire and proceeded to 
take the saddle from his horse, " for I couldn't 
help remembering that our Edgar may be 
served the same way. I am fearful for his 
safety." 

Mrs. Dunn did not say anything, but she 
silently shed a few tears, which she hastily 
wiped away. Edgar would certainly be back 
by two or three o'clock in the morning, but 
that was a long time to wait. . 

"I didn't see any signs of any Indians 
being killed," said Graves, as he walked into 
the teamsters' quarters and filled up his pipe 
to indulge in a smoke. " But I tell you if I 
had been in Thompson's place you would 
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have found where five or six of the Piutes 
had been rubbed out, and I don't see what 
Thompson was thinking of. They must have 
jumped on him very suddenly." 

"I'll bet you didn't see any signs of In- 
dians being killed," said the man who had 
driven the wagon. "All the time that we 
were around where Thompson was killed you 
stuck as tight to the wagon as you could get. 
And more than that, you took particular 
pains to keep the wagon between you and the 
place where you thought the Piutes were." 

" Well, I wanted to stay with the party, 
didn't I? I noticed that you didn't show 
yourself too much/' 

The teamsters were so gloomy over Ben 
Thompson's death that they did not have 
much to say in reply to Graves's remarks. 
He loafed around all that day doing nothing, 
and when eight o'clock came was more cheer- 
ful than ever. Edgar ought to be back by 
that time, but he had seen no signs of him. 
He went out where he could see the trail for 
a long distance, but nothing in the shape of 
an express rider did he see. 
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" I believe that boy of yours has gone up," 
said Graves to the superintendent, whom he 
chanced to meet on the parade-ground. ** He 
ought to be here by this time." 

" Oh, no, I think not," said the officer, with 
a smile. "You know he is blessed with a 
charmed life ; you said so yourself " 

" I said he thought he was blessed with a 
charmed life," said Graves; "but when he 
hears those bullets whizzing by his ears he'll 
think differently ; that is, if he hears them at 
all. In my opinion somebody will come in 
before long and tell you that the boy is lay- 
ing out on the trail between here and Carson 
Springs, and that if you want him you can 
go and get him." 

When bedtime came Graves sought his 
couch in the teamsters' quarters ; but although 
he started up at every sound, he failed to hear 
the one for which he was listening — the chal- 
lenge of the sentry at the gate. When morn- 
ing came his first thoughts were of Edgar, and 
they were very different from those which Mr. 
Dunn was entertaining about that time. He 
could scarcely restrain his exultation as he 
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drew on his clothes and listened to the re- 
marks the teamsters exchanged with one an- 
other. 

**Poor Edgar has run aginst a stump at 
last/' said one. "There's too many Piutes 
down there." 

"Didn't I say so?" demanded Graves. 
" Two hundred miles is a long way to ride, 
that's a fact, with hostiles all around you," 
continued Graves, who remembered in time 
that he hadn't said anything that could be 
taken as regret at Edgar's disappearance. 
"If he got away from the Indians, no doubt 
he fell asleep and tumbled off his horse. 

The teamsters did not like Graves well 
enough to argue the matter with him, but as 
fast as they put on their clothes they went out 
and approached the corporal, who was at that 
time opening the gate. 

"I am sorry to say that he hasn't come 
yet," said the non-commissioned officer, as he 
gazed long and anxiously down the trail. 

There were several soldiers standing at the 

gate, and as they heard the corporal's remarks 

they turned about and went to their barracks. 
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fine thing that 8urpri«ed everybody was that 
th*; HiJi>f;rintenclent was not there to worry 
ov^'S Edgar^s delay ; but then it was shortly 
aftf^r four o'clock, and he knew that the ex- 
press rider was to take a rest at Carson 
HpringH, and perhaps these matters had some- 
thing U) do with it. As Graves was about to 
turn away and get off by himself, so that he 
could give full vent to his exultant feelings, 
he heard the sentry say : 

" I believe that's him !" 

Graves faced about, and, sure enough, there 
was an express rider coming as if all the In- 
dians in the country were at his heels. In 
hardly less time than it takes to tell it Edgar 
Warren dashed up as big as life, touched his 
hat to the sentry, and went on to the door of 
the superintendent's quarters. It did not 
take long for the news to get abroad, for the 
clatter of the pony's hoofs was enough to 
proclaim the tidings. The teamsters rushed 
to him and made an effort to shake him by 
the hand. 

" Hy George ! Edgar, you've got back/' 
said one. 
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" Of course I've got back," exclaimed the 
boy. " Did you think the Piutes had fired 
at rue? I said I would go through, and I 
have done it. But where's the other horse ?" 

"He hasn't been brought out yet," said 
another. " Ben Thompson was shot while 
coming through the willows, and I expect you 
will have to go on." 

"I don't know how I can stand it," said 
Edgar, as much depressed to hear of the death 
of Ben Thompson as he was to learn that he 
was to ride one hundred and twenty miles 
farther that day. "These superintendents 
don't seem to learn that a boy gets tired after 
a while. He no sooner gets back from one 
route than he pikes him off on another." 

" Yes ; and it is a route that one man has 
been killed on a little while back," said 
Graves, who was not at all glad to see Edgar 
there. 

" The killing of a man doesn't make any 
difference to me," replied the boy. " I said 
I would go through the willows without hav- 
ing a gun fired at me, and when I come back 
you will find that I have kept my word." 
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" I wonder if he is in cahoots with those 
Piutes," said Graves, in a low tone. 

" You had better ask him and see/' said a 
teamster. 

Graves knew better than to do that, but it 
set him to thinking very busily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE squaw-man's SECRET. 

""VTOW, that's an idea," said Graves, once 
X 1 more seating himself on the superin- 
tendent's steps and resting his elbows on his 
knees. "That fellow has got something in 
common with the Piutes, and that is the rea- 
son he can go through them willows without 
being fired at. Now, what has he got? That 
is the question." 

Graves sat there on the steps and revolved 
this point in his mind, but without coming to 
any conclusion upon it, and finally Edgar 
came out, accompanied by the superintendent. 
The boy's face was very bright, and he held 
one hand in his pocket, clutching the money 
that had been given him for his express rid- 
ing. Edgar would not have taken a good 
deal for that money. It looked like a large 
pile to him. 
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" I know what you have got there," said 
Graves to himself, scowling when he thought 
of the sum that might have been in his own 
pocket if he had had a little more courage. 
"You have got your money in there. I wish 
to goodness that you would take it with you. 
I would have the handling of it before you 
get back." 

And right here was another point that 
came to Graves so suddenly that it almost 
knocked him over. He knew that the In- 
dians would be whipped the moment the sol- 
diers found them ; that they would go to their 
reservation and mix with the other Indians 
who had not been on the war-path, making it 
almost an impossibility to pick out the guilty 
ones, and then wouldn't there be a spice of 
danger in his attempting to bushwhack Edgar 
on his ride through the willows ? The Piutes 
being at peace he could not palm oflf the 
shooting upon one of them, especially since 
Edgar had ridden so many times through the 
willows while the Indians were in war-paint. 

" I thought of that just in time," said he, 
drawing a long breath. " I have got to go 
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and get somebody else. Everybody around 
the fort thinks the world of him, dog-gone 
the luck ; so, of course, I couldn't get any- 
body here. And so I shall have to go oflf to 
Fort Ellis and hire one of them squaw-men 
to do the work for me. That's another idea, 
and I will take time to sleep on it." 

Meanwhile Edgar had gone oflf to his 
camp, the superintendent walked into his 
quarters, and Graves, as usual, was left to 
himself. In fact, nobody seemed to have any- 
thing to do with him since he had refused to 
ride the express. He was a coward, and no 
man wanted to have it said of him that he 
had been seen associating with a person of 
that stamp. He loafed around on the steps, 
smoking his pipe and meditating until noon, 
and then he saw the superintendent come out 
and call lustily for Jake to bring out another 
horse; after which he went out of the gate 
and turned toward Edgar's camp. 

"Well, that boy is going to try it again, is 
he ?" said Graves, when Jake came up hold- 
ing fast to the broncho, who seemed impatient 
to be oflf. 
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" Yes, sir ; he is going to try it again," re- 
plied Jake. "That's what a man gets by 
having pluck." 

"I suppose you think /haven't got any," 
said Graves, who had become so used to hard 
words during the last two days that he won- 
dered how it would seem to have anybody 
speak kindly to him. 

" Well, he has got a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in his pocket, and you have got — how 
much have you got, Graves?" said Jake, with 
a smile. 

"I have got just thirty dollars, said 
Graves ; and then something suggested itself 
to him. He could not have told why it was, 
but he determined to try it. " I wish I had 
the handling of that money," he continued. 

"What would you do with it?" asked 
Jake. 

" I'd shake the dust off my feet that has 
gathered there since I came to this fort," said 
Graves, boldly. 

" You can get the handling of it by shoot- 
ing him as he comes through the willows." 

" Do you think it would pay ?" 
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"Yes, if you want to get your neck 
stretched the minute you are caught," said 
Jake; and there was something in his tone 
which told Graves that he had gone far 
enough. "I tell you, you would have all 
the men about the fort after you as soon as it 
became known." 

" Of course I didn't think of such a thing," 
returned Graves, hastily. "He will give it 
all to that mother of his for safe-keeping; 
but if such a thing should happen — ii some- 
body should see him pocketing that money 
and tumble him over for the sake of getting 
it — the folks around here would lay it to the 
Piutes, wouldn't they ?" 

" Not much. The Piutes won't touch him." 

" Now, Jake, that is something I want to 
speak about," said Graves, lowering his voice. 
" There must be some cahoots between Edgar 
and those Indians." 

" Well, I say let it go on. He has ridden 
the route, and that's more than you dared to 
do, and he can have all the money he makes. 
I tell you I wouldn't like to be the one to 
shoot him." 
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" I guess I'll have to go up to Fort Ellis 
and see one of those squaw-men," said Graves 
to himself. " I thought Jake was going to 
fall in with me sure, but it seems that he is a 
firm friend of Edgar's. But he shall not 
ride this route. On that I am determined." 

By this time Mr. Dunn and Edgar ap- 
peared, the latter eating the last of his sand- 
wiches as he walked up to the horse and 
seized him by the bridle. As he did so Jake 
leaned toward him and whispered : 

"Have you got your money in your 
pocket ?" 

" No," said Edgar, in the same cautious 
tone, looking his surprise. "Mrs. Dunn's 
got it. Why do you ask ?" 

"Oh, nothing; only an attempt was going 
to be made to steal it." 

" Well, they will have to get it over Mr. 
Dunn's dead body. It is safe from every- 
body. Good-by, and good luck to you." 

Jake released his hold upon the pony, who 
straightway struck a gallop, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it Edgar was outside the 
gate. Graves did not know what the whis- 
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pered conversation between Edgar and Jake 
was — in fact he never noticed it, being so 
wholly wrapped up in the fate that had at- 
tended Ben Thompson, and wishing that the 
boy rider might meet with the same luck; 
and when he was left to himself he strolled 
outside of the gate to wait for the sound of 
the Piute guns — a sound which he was not to 
hear. He waited for an hour, and then slowly 
returned to the fort. 

" That Edgar is up to something with them 
Indians, and I wish I knew what it was," 
soliloquized Graves. " If he comes back to- 
night I shall have to go off to Fort Ellis to 
see them squaw-men. But I wish they would 
bring the Piutes in before I start. It isn't 
safe for a white man out there." 

The time that Edgar took to go from Red 
Buttes to Three Crossings and back seemed 
wonderfully long to Graves, as it did to every- 
body else except the superintendent ; but 
finally, to their great relief, the clatter of 
hoofs was heard, and Edgar came in. His 
face was flushed with the rapid speed with 
which he had been moving, but he touched 
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his hat to all hands and dismounted in front 
of the. official's quarters, where h^ saw an- 
other horse equipped for a ride. He ex- 
changed a few words with the man as he was 
transferring his express packages, and then 
turned toward his camp. 

" He's back again," muttered Graves, who 
would have been glad indeed if somebody had 
come in and told the superintendent that Ed- 
gar was waiting out there in the willows for 
some one to bring him in. " Now, can I go 
on to Fort Ellis or not ? I am going to try- 
it." 

Graves lost no time in carrying out his 
resolution. The sooner Edgar was stopped 
carrying the express the better it would be 
for him. He bought a few crackers and sar- 
dines of the sutler, loaded them on his horse, 
and without saying good-by to anybody he 
got on and rode out of the gate. He didn't 
have any love for Fort Gates. He had been 
disgraced there by being called a coward, and 
he was glad to leave the stockade behind. 

The trail was not as safe now as the one 
over which he had been employed riding the 
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express. True, it was just as plain as the 
other, but there were plenty of places that 
would afford a fine ambuscade for Piutes to 
hide themselves in and pick him off. And 
if he was served that way, and his body left 
to the wolves and buzzards, how long would 
it be before any one would pick him up ? 

"They haven't seen the last of me at that 
old place yet/' said he, turning in his sad- 
dle long enough to shake his fist at the fort. 
" I am a coward, am I, because I was afraid 
to go out there among them thieving Piutes? 
You will find that that fellow who thinks 
he's so brave doesn't bear a charmed life. I 
guess a squaw-man's rifle can get hold of 
him." 

Graves rode all that afternoon without see- 
ing any signs of the Indians. Just as the 
sun was setting he turned into the woods to 
find a place where he and the horse could 
take a rest. He tied him in a thicket of 
bushes where he would have ample chance 
to browse, ate a few crackers, and finally 
propped himself up against a tree, with his 
rifle for company, and prepared to go to 
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sleep. He thought of what he had passed 
through during the last three or four days, 
ground his teeth when he reflected that he 
had allowed two men to call him a coward, 
wished that he could meet them again when 
luck was on his side, and, before he knew 
it, slumbered heavily. 

He was awakened by the prancing and 
snorting of his horse, which had evidently 
heard something approaching his master's 
hiding-place. In an instant Graves was on 
his feet and had the pony by the bridle. The 
horse quieted down after that, but he kept 
his ears cocked forward, as if he were listen- 
ing to some noise that had frightened him. 
Graves listened also, and finally heard a 
cavalcade passing along the trail toward the 
fort he had left but a short time before. He 
knew they were Indians, otherwise his horse 
would not have made so much trouble about 
them. He waited patiently, and in a few 
minutes, so great was his knowledge of wood- 
craft, counted twenty Indians who passed by. 
In a short time they were out of hearing, and 
his horse began to browse again. 
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"Well, that is one time you helped me," 
said Graves, patting the animal on the neck. 
" Now I guess we'll go on. There is no more 
Indians between here and Fort Ellis." 

Graves had slept longer than he thought 
he did, for he had scarcely been on the trail 
an hour before daylight began to appear in 
the east. A little further on it became light 
enough for him to distinguish the track of the 
Indians, and he found that it was made up of 
unshod ponies. The question was, had the 
Indians been whipped, or were they going 
back to their reservation without it ? At any 
rate he was glad that he did not fall into their 
hands. 

A little before sunset that night — he had 
now been seventeen hours on the trail — he 
came within sight of Fort Ellis. Almost the 
first man he saw was the very one of all others 
he most wished to meet. He was sitting on 
his horse, and, judging by the way he shook 
his fists in the air, he was excited about some- 
thing. It wasn't necessary to go far to find 
out what had caused that excitement, for seated 
on his horse, close beside him, Was a man who 
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did not seem to be at all alarmed by tbe 
squaw-man's demonstrations. 

" Joe is mad about something," said Graves. 
*'I tell you, my friend, if you knew when you 
was well off you would pay some attention to 
what Joe tells you. He's a bad man, that Joe 
is, and I would rather have him down on any- 
body but me." 

Graves kept along the trail until he was 
sufficiently near to hear what the two men 
said, and then drew rein ; but neither of them 
noticed him. 

" Look a here, mister, you don't know Joe 
Gary. If you did you would be jest a trifle 
careful how you went ag'in him. I tell you 
as a friend that it's a dangerous thing to do." 

"That's a fact," said Graves to himself. 
"Whatever you do, you had better make 
friends with Joe before you go any further." 

"I know you quite as well as I care to know 
you, and you might as well understand first 
as last that I am not at all afraid of you." 

The two men sat there on their horses and 
looked fixedly at each other while they ex- 
changed these threatening and defiant words. 
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The one who spoke last was a gentleman. The 
rough garb he wore could not conceal that 
fact, and the other was a fair specimen of a 
borderman, tall, broad-shouldered, lithe as a 
leopard, and dressed in a gaudily-ornamented 
suit of buckskin, which had evidently seen 
the hardest service. His hands and the very 
small portion of his face that could be seen 
over his thick, bushy whiskers were as brown 
as an Indian's, and from under the brim of 
his tattered slouched-liat, which he wore low 
over his forehead, peeped forth a pair of small 
black eyes, which glared savagely at the man 
before him. He was mounted on a scraggy, 
ill-conditioned pony, and carried a revolver 
and butcher-knife in his belt, and a heavy 
muzzle-loading rifle hung across his saddle. 
His name was Joe Gary, and he called him- 
self a guide, hunter and trapper ; but the sol- 
diers at the post, as well as those who were 
employed about, the agency, knew him to be 
a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow and a despe- 
rado of the meanest and most cowardly de- 
scription. He belonged to that worthless and 
contemptible class known as "squaw-men;" 
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tliHt tHf lio harl marrml an Indian wife with 
no other ithyyd m view than to gain an influ- 
en^'^; witti tier [leoph; and t^i secure a share in 
tlie anniiitiifH that were yearly distributed to 
tJie agency Indians. But this terra of re- 
\}Vim*h was always applied to Joe behind his 
bai^k. It would have been hazardous to call 
him HO to his fucx;, and the boldest man about 
the af^ency would have thought twice before 
doing it, for Joe was a skilful bushwhacker 
find a dead shot. This was the man whom 
(jlravc»H wanted to employ to assist him by re- 
moving Kdgar Warren from his path. 

ThiJ pc^rHon to whom Joe's' threatening 
wonJH wore addroHHcd, and who listened to his 
woimIh, wuh a dignified gentleman, as we have 
Maid, and although he did not look to be 
more than forty years of age, his hair and 
whinkors wore as white as snow. He rode a 
high-Htepping thoroughbred, sat as erect as a 
oav«lryman in hia saddle, and carried a Win- 
ehostt^r in the hollow of his arm. His mild 
blue t^ye never ont*i> quailed bi^fore the squaw- 
niunV angry glanws, and while he ivplied 
oahulv to the luan's insolent siH?eeh, he kept 
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his thumb on the hammer of his rifle and his 
finger resting on the trigger. 

"Look a here, mister," continued the 
squaw-man, "you call yourself a jedge. Now 
if you be one, you had oughter know some- 
thing about law, and mebbe you will find 
afore you go much furder that there is law 
on the prairie as well as in the States. 
Now I ask you ag'in, what brung you out 
here ?" 

"And I give you the same answer I did 
before : It is none of your business," replied 
the man, promptly. "This is a free country, 
and so long as I do not interfere with the 
rights of my neighbors I have a right to go 
where I please." 

" Well, jedge, mebbe you'll find that you 
ain't got a right to go where you please 
nuther," exclaimed Joe, pushing back his hat 
and pounding the stock of his rifle with his 
clenched hand to give emphasis to his words. 
" You'll learn one of these days that it is my 
business where you go, and that you are in- 
terfering with my rights as long as you stay 
out here." 



« 
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" I don't see how," said the judge, opening 
his eyes in surprise. 

" Well, you are, and that's enough for you 
to know. You told me that you and your 
friends came out here to hunt, and you hired 
me and my pardner to act as guides, didn't 
you ?" 

" Yes ; but you wouldn't take us where we 
wanted to go, and so we discharged you." 

*^ Not by no means we wouldn't take you 
where you wanted to go," replied Joe, with 
some excitement in his tones. " What do you 
want to go so deep in the mountains for? 
There ain't no elk or black-tails up there. 
And, besides, tlie Piutes are out." 

*'That makes no difference. It was your 
business to show us the way there when we 
told you that we wanted to go. Now, if you 
have quite done talking you can go your way 
and I will go mine." 

**Well, I ain't done talking yet nuther. 
If me and my pardner don't act as your 
guides nobody shall; do you mind that? 
You have got no business so deep in the 
mountains. If you are looking for game, 
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which I don't believe, it ain't no place to go 
any way." 

The judge turned his horse and rode away 
and the squaw-man sat glaring at him until 
he was out of sight. Then he discovered 
Graves sitting on his horse and watching hira 
with evident curiosity. 

** Set Joe Gary down for a fool," said the 
squaw-man, urging his pony up alongside of 
Graves. "Why didn't I play my keerds a 
trifle easier? He's on the trail of them — 
humph," added Joe, hastily. 

*'0n the trail of what?" asked Graves, 
opening his eyes in surprise. 

"On the trail of nothing. My pardner 
and me might have kept him fooling about 
among the mountains all summer and never 
gone nigher Bunner Lake than we be this 
minute ; but now he will hire guides that will 
take him where he wants to go without asking 
no questions. And there's four gold watches 
into the party, every one of 'em has got a fine 
boss and rifle, and I know by the way the 
jedge's pocket-book sticks out that there's a 
heap of money into it. Dog-gone such luck !" 
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" Well, what of it?" asked Graves, after he 
had waited for Joe to go on ; you don't want 
them gold watches." 

" I don't, eh ? Let me get my hands on 
'em onoe and see how quick I will light out 
for Californy." 

"Say, Joe," continued Graves, bending 
over and speaking in a whisper, "I will help 
you to get them if you will help me." 

"You? What do yoii want me to help 
you for r 

" I have been discharged from my position 
as express rider." 

" Well, there I I wondered what had brought 
you up here at this time of day. Did the Pi- 
utes discharge you ? I don't know as I blame 
you for not wanting to go out where they 



were." 



" Yes, that was one thing that discharged 
me. I thought, when I refused to ride the 
express, that nobody could be found to take 
my place, but who should come along but 
this little whiffet of a Edgar Warren, who 
has rode five hundred and twenty miles with- 
out anybody's shooting at him," 
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" Sho ! He was plucky, wasn't he ?" 

Graves didn't know how to take this ex- 
pression of Edgar's courage. He looked fix- 
edly at Joe for a moment and said, with some 
reproach in his tones : 

" Because Edgar was plucky do you sup- 
pose it gave the superintendent any reason for 
calling me a coward ?" 

" Not by a long shot, it didn't. You had 
your revolver by your side ; why didn't you 
shoot him down ?" 

" There were too many there." 

"Well, the man don't live that can call me 
a coward," said Joe, with emphasis. "I 
wouldn't a cared if there had been a hundred 
around. Do you want me to shoot him ?" 

"No, but I want you to shoot Edgar War- 
ren, so that I will get my old job again. I 
will help you get those watches if you will 
do that much for me.'* 

" How much will you give ?" 

"I've got fifteen dollars in my pocket, and 
I will give it all to you the minute I hear he's 
rubbed out." 

" 'Tain't enough," said the squaw-man. 
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" But think of the watches you will get. 
They ought to count for something." 

"Well, them watches would count for a 
good deal/' said Joe, reflectively. " They are 
worth a hundred dollars apiece." 

" They're worth more than that. They cost 
three hundred if they cost a cent." 

" Whew ! That would make enough for 
me and my pardner to be rich, wouldn't it?" 

"And then there is the horses and rifles 
that you want," added Graves. 

" ril do it. But come down to the tepee. 
We'll sit and smoke over it. I'll learn them 
fellows to play off on me. I told them I 
didn't want them to go so deep into the moun- 
tains 'cause there wasn't no elk or black-tails 
up there, and furder, they will strike onto the 
trail of them — humph I Are you sure you 
will go with me up to Bunner's Lake ? You 
remember there is a heap of tales going on 
about that place." 

" Yes, I will go any place you dare to 
lead," said Graves, who shuddered when he 
thought of the history connected with that 
little body of water. "I don't reckon that 
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them ghosts are going to come back to bother 
you. What will they get on the trail of if 
they go up there ?" 

"Well, I dunno, but I might as well tell 
you and so have it over with. You know 
them emigrants that starved up there two 
years ago come next winter ? Now they say 
the old man was rich." 

" How did that get out ?" said Graves, in 
disgust. "The whole family was dead, and 
who would there be to tell about his burying 
money ?" 

"I don't know anything about that," said 
Joe, doggedly. "The story has got around 
that he buried a heap of gold and silver up 
there, and I don't want them fellows to get on 
the track of it." 

"Well, if you knew all this at the time, 
what's the reason you have not been there 
before ?" 

" Haven't I been there, me and my pard- 
ner?" retorted the squaw-man. "Wait till 
you get up there, and see all the dirt that we 
have thrown out looking for that money. I 
guess you'll think somebody has been there." 
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Graves began to feel relieved now. He 
had experienced a sense of vexation when- 
ever the squaw-man spoke of going so deep 
into the mountains as Bunner Lake, for he 
knew that Joe was keeping something from 
him. But now he had confessed the matter, 
and owned up why it was that he didn't want 
those tourists to go out to Bunner Lake. It 
was not more than fifteen miles from Fort 
Ellis, but it was a place that neither Graves 
nor any one else employed about the agency 
cared to go. A whole family of emigrants 
had been lost there, and when they were dis- 
covered there was nothing left but the bones 
that had been suflfered to remain after the 
wolves had got done with them. Somehow 
the story had got abroad that the emigrants 
were wealthy — that before the man died he 
had buried a lot of gold and silver in the 
ground, where nobody had been able to dis- 
cover it. Whether it was a cowboy's story 
or had its origin in the brain of some idle 
fellow like the squaw-man no one seemed to 
know, but it had grown until it was in every- 
body's mouth. That being the case, Joe Gary 
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seemed to think that it had got as far as the 
States, and that a party of men, who said 
they came out there hunting, had come out for 
no other purpose than to dig for the emi- 
grant's wealth. 

" Did you ever get any money while you 
was a digging there ?" asked Graves, as the 
two rode toward the squaw-man's tepee. 

"Never a dollar," said Joe. "But let's go 
somewhere and smoke and I will tell you all 
about it" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GRAVES ACTS AS A SPY. 

THE two men rode away, Joe Gary fairly 
boiling over whenever he referred to tlie 
judge who had discharged him, and finally 
drew up in front of the squaw-man's tepee. 
It was situated in a lonely valley a short dis- 
tance from the fort, and the only person 
Graves saw was a forlorn Indian woman who 
seemed to have nothing to do just then but 
sit in front of the tepee and watch some coals 
that were fast going out. She arose and took 
lier husband's horse, leaving Graves to look 
out for his own. But then Graves was used 
to that. He fastened one end of a lariat 
around his pony's neck, making the other 
end fast to a convenient bush, so that he could 
browse, removed his saddle, and threw him- 
self down beside the squaw-man to enjoy a 
pipe. 
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" Yes, sir/' repeated the squaw-man, taking 
a few long pulls to make sure that his pipe 
was fairly started, " that's what they say about 
those emigrants that was starved to death up 
to that lake two years ago come next winter. 
They say that the old man buried heaps and 
stacks of gold and silver where nobody would 
think of looking for it, and you can just 
make up your mind why I don't want them 
fellows to go up there." 

"Well, who started the story?" asked 
Graves. 

"Blessed if I know," replied Joe Gary; 
"it must be that somebody saw it and brung 
it to the fort." 

" Now don't you think he would be a fool 
to do that ?" said Graves, who was somewhat 
disgusted ; " wouldn't he go there and dig it 
up instead of scattering it all over? He 
might have made himself rich." 

"Yes; but you see the ghosts was what 
looked after the money." 

" Well, won't they bother these men, too ?" 

" Mebbe they will and mebbe they won't." 
. "Well, when you and your pardner were. 
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up there throwing the dirt about, didn't they 
bother you?'* 

" No, because we worked in the daytime. 
When night came we went back to our camp, 
which was about a mile away." 

Graves was not a little disappointed and 
disgusted besides. He had supposed, from the 
way the squaw-man talked when he first came 
up with him, that if he would go to his tepee 
and smoke a pipe he would tell all about it, 
but this was the sum and substance of what 
Joe Gary had to say about his secret. Accord- 
ing to Graves's way of thinking it did not 
amount to shucks. He didn't know who 
started the story or whether there was any 
truth in it. All he had to do was to accept 
it ; it agreed so nicely with his idea of making 
a big fortune without work, and gave him 
something to think of when he had nothing 
else to do — which was pretty near all the 
time. 

'*Well, sir, what do you think of it?" 
asked the squaw-man, after giving Graves 
time to digest the matter. 
^ " I say that I will go up there with you 
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and do whatever you want me to do, if you 
will help me afterward/' replied Graves. " I 
am determined that that boy shan't ride that 
route." 

" And will you give me them fifteen dol- 
lars besides ?" 

" No, I won't agree to that. You will get 
all the money that those four men have got, 
and I think you ought to be satisfied with 
that." 

The squaw-man took a few long pulls on 
his pipe, stirred up the coals with his mocca- 
sin, and took a few minutes in which to pon- 
der the matter. He was by no means so sure 
as he professed to be that he was going to be 
successful in stopping those men from going 
out to Bunner Lake. There would be six 
men in their party and only three in his own, 
and he did not think it would be exactly safe 
to attack them openly. He had already re- 
solved to resort to his usual plan of bush- 
whacking — that is, 'catching two or three men 
alone in the woods, shooting them down, 
rifling their bodies, and getting away before 
the others couhl come to their assistance. But 
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in case he failed in that, he would have 
Graves alone in the woods, and it would be 
an easy matter to compel him to hand over 
the fifteen dollars he had received for riding 
the express. He didn't know that Graves 
had thirty dollars in his pocket, and that he 
had promised him fifteen of it for shooting 
Edgar Warren. But the small sum Graves 
had agreed to give him was better than noth- 
ing, and if he could make it without doing 
any work, so much the better. 

" Well, we won't say no more about them 
fifteen dollars," said the squaw-man, straight- 
ening up. ** I reckon the four watches and 
rifles and pocket-books will be enough for 
me." 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the partner whom Joe Gary had so 
often spoken of. Graves had frequently seen 
the man loafing about the fort when he was 
busy carrying the express, but he had never 
spoken to him. That proved that there was 
some aristocracy even on the plains. He knew 
that the man was a squaw-man, and did not 
want to be seen iu conversation with him. The 
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man's horse (there was no teUing where he 
had got it) was in good condition, and so were 
his weapons; but when a person had said that 
he had said everything. A more sneaking, 
hang-dog expression than rested on his face 
was not to be found even among squaw-men. 
He glanced suspiciously at Graves, and then 
dismounted and took care of his horse (his 
wife was off about the fort trying to beg some 
food), after which he filled his pipe and seated 
himself on the grass near Joe Gary. 

" Wal, what luck have you had ?'' said he. 
This was his usual way of talking ; but Joe, 
when he was alone with his friends, used a 
little better language. He had talked in the 
same way while in the presence of the judge, 
to lead him to believe that he was an old 
frontiersman, but you will notice that he 
spoke differently wheu he found himself with 
Graves. 

"Well, we have been discharged," said 
Joe. " The men insisted that they wanted to 
go up to Bunner Lake, and when I told them 
that we wouldn't take them there the judge 
told me to quit right there." 

13 
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The partner did not seem to be at all dis- 
appointed to hear this. All he said was : 

"You might have played your keerds a 
trifle easier." 

" I know I might, but when I got to think- 
ing of what they might stumble onto up there 
it set me to b'iling over, and I told him that 
if me and my pardner didn't act as his guides 
nobody should." 

" They have got Monk an' Johnson to go 
with 'em, an' show 'em everything there is in 
the mountains," said the partner. 

" By gracious I" added Joe Gary, in alarm, 
" we are going to have our hands foil. Monk 
and Johnson are two of the best guides fer 
this neck of the plains that I know of. Now 
what's to be done ?" 

" I don't know what you have got a doing 
of," said the partner, whose name was Caleb 
Short. 

" That's so ; you don't know it. I've studied 
it up since that judge discharged me. We're 
going to have those gold watches and rifles 
add horses and money before we sleep 
soundly." 
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" How you goin' to get 'em ? Two against 
six ? That's four too many." 

" Here's another one, and that will make 
us three against six," said Joe, nodding at 
Graves. Whereupon his partner turned and 
gave their visitor another suspicious glance. 
" Oh, you needn't look at him in that way," 
continued Joe; "I know this man Graves, 
and he has agreed to help us if we will help 
him." 

" What does he want us to do for him ?" 

" He wants us to shoot that boy who is car- 
rying his express. You see the young fellow 
didn't have sense enough to know when he 
was well oflF, and so had to go out with the 
expres's while the Piutes were out." 

"And that ain't the worst of it," added 
Graves. " The superintendent told me that 
he was going to give him my route to ride, 
and I say he shan't ride it." 

"That will be easy enough," said Short. 
" But what are you goin' to do after we shoot 
him? You'll have to make tracks pretty 
lively." 

" No, I don't intend to dq that. When you 
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get all ready to make the attempt I will go 
into the fort, and then you can have a clear 
field for yourselves. I want you to tear up 
his express and scatter it all over, just as the 
Indians would do. They won't suspicion that 
I had anything to do with it, because I will 
be right there with them. I tell you it is easy 
enough." 

The three had a little more talk on the 
subject, and finally Short agreed to Graves's 
})roposition, provided he (Graves) would stand 
by them until he and Joe Gary had carried 
out their designs upon the gold watches and 
other articles of value in possession of the 
four tourists. This much having been decided 
upon, Joe was ready to propose something 
else. 

" Now the next thing is for somebody to go 
up to the fort and keep an eye on them fel- 
lows," said he. " Short and me can't go up 
there, for somebody will keep watch of us. 
So, Graves, you had better go." 

"All right," said Graves. " Where's their 
camp ?'* 

" It is about a mile on the other side of the 
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fort. You know Monk and Johnson, don't 

you r 

**' I've seen them, and I guess I could recog- 
nize them again." 

"You are mighty right you can recognize 
them again if you ever saw them to know 
them," said Joe, with a laugh. "I have 
heard people say that they were honest- 
looking fellows, and I know that they are big 
and stout. If you see two fellows that you 
would feel safe on matching against a grizzly, 
they are the ones that you want to keep your 
eyes on. They will probably be in the fort 
a good many times during the next few days, 
buying things of the sutler, and when they 
get all ready to go off, you want to come and 
bring us word." 

These were all the instructions that Joe 
thought it necessary to give his new accom- 
plice. In less than ten minutes after Graves 
received them he was on his horse and riding 
toward the stockade. 

" Don't you think you was a fool ?" Short 
ventured to inquire after Graves had ridden 
out of sight. 
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*'Not by any means," replied Joe, with 
another hearty laugh. " In the first place. 
Graves has got money." 

"Oh, has he? And you want him to buy 
grub fur us to go on ?" 

" That's just it. In the next place, we want 
somebody to do the shooting. You and I 
ain't a going to do it." 

"Do you think this man has got pluck 
enough to do it ?" 

"You're right I do. He's mighty pizen 
against that young fellow who has got. his 
job of riding the express, and I know he'll 
shoot if he gets the chance. In the third 
place. Graves has got some money in his 
pocket — fifteen dollars — and if we fail in one 
place, we'll just say to him that he had better 
hand it over and save himself some trouble. 
I studied it all up since I've been sitting here. 
I ain't a going to get myself in no trouble, 
you can bet high on that. I ain't going to 
give up my chance of drawing my rations to 
please nobody." 

This little speech will serve to show how 
much of a desperado Joe Gary was. It is 
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true that he had an unenviable reputation as 
a " bad man," and that there were tales told 
about him of lone men who disappeared in 
the mountains and left no trace behind. But 
the men who gave him credit for this never 
took into consideration his bushwhacking 
qualities. He would steal up on a man while 
he was eating supper or lying fast asleep at 
his camp-fire and shoot him down, but he was 
the last one to meet one who stood on the de- 
fensive. 

" You don't catch me walking up to a man 
who has pistols by his side and is all ready 
to get the drop on me," was what he often 
said to his partner. " That ain't my way of 
doing business. I slip up on them when they 
ain't looking for it, and in that way I have 
got my reputation." 

Perhaps it will be necessary to explain why 
Joe Gary, having married a Piute woman, did 
not go on the war-path with them. He knew 
all about the uprising of the Indians weeks 
before it happened, but he never told a word 
about it. He didn't want so many whites 
around there anyway, and if the Piutes could 
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kill off some of them without bothering him 
about it, why all right. 

In the meantime Graves had ridden on to 
the stockade, and the first men he met as he 
rode into it were Monk and Johnson, the two 
guides who had been employed to take Joe 
Gary's place. One, to have seen the four men 
together, could easily have told that the judge 
had improved himself considerably in making 
the change ; but then the judge was a stranger 
on the plains, and when he arrived at the fort 
and gave out word that he wanted a couple of 
guides to show him and his friends where 
they could find plenty of elk and black-tails, 
Joe Gary was the one who first heard of it, 
and presented himself at once to the judge. 
Of course he might have been considerably 
improved in appearance, but his long hair 
and his Western way of talking set the judge 
in his favor, and after a little talk he hired 
him. When he saw his partner, however, 
he was inclined to back down. The latter 
looked like an agency loafer who cared more 
for drawing rations than he did for anything 
else, and that's just what he was. All the 
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winter long he hardly went out of his tepee, 
sending his wife to the fort on provision- 
day, and staying by the fire and smoking his 
pipe. 

Joe Gary lived much in the same way, but 
he was glad to earn a few dollars by acting as 
guide. When he inquired where the judge 
wanted to go, and was told that Bunner Lake 
was a good place, then the trouble began. 
Joe Gary could not bear to think of what the 
tourists would find there, and he straightway 
refused to take them. 

" I wouldn't go up there, jedge, 'cause there 
ain't no black-tails or elk to be found there," 
said Joe, in alarm. **It's too fur in the 
mountains ; and, besides, the Piutes are out. I 
can take you where you can fill your haver- 
sacks without havin' to tramp all over the 
country." 

"Why, I was told that Bunner Lake is a 
fine country for game," said the judge, open- 
ing his eyes in surprise. "A friend of mine 
who came out here last winter and went up 
there told me that the elk surpassed belief 
The ofl&cers of the fort told me so, too," 
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" Wal, now, I wouldn't pay no sort of at- 
tention to what them oflficers say to you," in- 
sisted Joe. ^* They are cooped up here in the 
fort, and don't know about the elk there is in 
the mountains. There used to be elk and 
black-tails up there till you couldn't rest, but 
the fellers have got after them and killed 
them all off." 

"Well, the captain doesn't say so. He was 
getting all ready to go out after elk when the 
Piutes broke out." 

** Wal, he'd a had his trouble fur his pains. 
Now, I will tell you of the nicest place in 
the world away off in this way " 

"I don't see what objection you have to 
taking us to Banner Lake," said the judge, 
growing impatient at last. "Let us go up 
there first, and then if we don't get anything 
we'll go your way." 

" But the Piutes are out," said Joe. 

"Oh, that's the reason you don't want to go 
up there, is it ?" said the judge, and Joe Gary 
thought he detected a slight sneer under his 
words. " Well, you may know that we don't 
care a cent for the Piutes." 
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'^You don't, eh? Wait until you have 
seen men captured as I have, and all their 
clothes taken off, and they were stretched out 
on the ground, with lariats fast to their 
legs " 

" That will do,'' said the judge. "Are you 
going to take us out to Bunner Lake or 

not r 

" Not by no means, I ain't." 

" Then, sir," said the judge, " your name is 
*Quit' right here." 

"What's that?" exclaimed Joe Gary, for- 
getting his usual way of talking ; " do you 
mean to tell me that I am discharged ?" 

The judge was so surprised at the differ- 
ence in the man's conversation that he 
couldn't say anything for a minute or two. 
He hesitated for a second, and Joe, thinking 
he had frightened him by his bluster, went on 
to lay down the law to him. He resumed his 
Western way of talking, too. It was about 
this time that Graves came up. He did not 
know what the matter was, but by listening a 
few minutes to their conversation he got an 
insight into the matter. Joe soon found out 
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that the judge was not a boy to be seared by 
his defiant words, and when he rode away he 
left the squaw-man almost mad with fury. 

" I don't know what to make of that man/* 
said the judge, dismounting in front of the 
captain of the fort, who had come out to re- 
ceive him. " He said there were no elks or 
black-tails about Bunner Lake." 

"That fellow knows better than that," said 
this captain ; " I wish the Piutes were settled 
on their reservation, so that I could go with 
you. I could show you where you could get 
all you want to kill." 

" And another thing that surprised me was 
the change in his conversation," added the 
judge. "When I spoke of discharging him 
he dropped that nasal twang, which I had 
come to believe was a habit of you Western 
men, and spoke right up." 

" Oh, that's a way he's got," said the cap- 
tain, with a laugh; "he made you think he 
was a regular frontiersman, didn't he? Well, 
he is, but he has made sad use of his opportu- 
nities. By the way, judge, I have just thought 
of sonjething. You say you have discharged 
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Joe Gary, didn't you? Now, here's a couple 
of men, Monk and Johnson, who have just 
come in from a hunting trip in the moun- 
tains, whom you will find to be first-class fel- 
lows. They didn't come in on account of the 
Piutes, and they will take you right where 
you want to go. Come on and I will make 
you acquainted with them." 

And so it came about that Monk and John- 
son were employed to take the place of the 
lazy Joe Gary. Graves caught a glimpse of 
the men as he rode into the stockade, and he 
could not help drawing a contrast between 
them and the men he had just left. They 
were big and stout, and either one of them 
looked as though he might be a match for a 
grizzly. They were certainly honest-looking 
fellows. There was none of that long-haired 
Texas Gharlie or Colorado Jimmy about them, 
but they were modest and unassuming, looked 
you right in the eye when they talkedj, and 
seemed determined to make you understand 
them. 

There was another man from the city talk- 
ing with them. It was easy enough %r 
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Graves to place him, for his clothes were of a 
difTerent make and he had a free-and easy-air 
which contrasted strongly with the Western 
manner. Graves took two looks at him, and 
made up his mind that he was an athlete. He 
moved as though he were set on springs, and 
when he moved away with the guides it wasn't 
any trouble for him to cover the ground. 
What would Graves have thought if he had 
known that both his " bad men " were to be 
whipped before maay days had passed over 
their heads — whipped by this one man who 
never touched hand or weapon to them? 
They came upon him with three rifles, but 
before they got through two of them were 
lying ten feet away and the third was running 
for his life. It was something the like of 
which Graves had never seen before. 

" I 'most wish I hadn't been so brash in 
telling Joe Gary that I was ready to go into 
the mountains and do whatever he asked me 
to do," said Graves, gazing after the three 
men as they walked toward the sutler's store. 
**It kinder runs in my head that something's 
going to happen. It don't stand to reason 
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that those three men are going to stand up 
and be knocked down by any men of the Joe 
Gary order. '^ 

Graves had not long to wait — not more than 
two days, in fact — before the city tourists had 
bought everything they needed, and one 
bright morning he stood on a distant bank 
and saw them pack their mules and start for 
the mountains. They seemed to be a happy 
and good-natured! lot, for two of the men 
were singing at the top of their voices. 

"We'll see if you are going to sing when 
you come back," said Graves, as he set out for 
the squaw-men's camp. " I bet none of you 
will ever see this fort again." 

Graves's first care was to return to the fort 
and lay in a supply of provisions, to last them 
as far as Bunner Lake. That was as far as 
he wanted to go. After they got there their 
living would be easy enough. The sportsmen 
would be turned out of camp, even if they 
were not killed, and they would live high on 
the provisions they had provided for them- 
selves. 

"They've gone," said he, as he approached 
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the camp, and found the inmates engaged in 
their usual avocations — the two squaw-meii 
sitting in front of their tepee, smoking, and 
the two women loitering near the fire, "and } 
tell you we are going to have a time to steal 
what little they have got/' 

" What you got in those bags behind ?'* 
asked Joe. 

" I've got a few provisions to run us," an- 
swered Graves. 

" You didn't spend any of our fifteen dol- 
lars, did you ?" 

" No, I had a little besides that." 

"All right," said Joe Gary, rising to his 
feet, and addressing a>coramand in her native 
tongue to 4iis Indian wife, who straightway 
put out after his horse. "So you think we're 
going to have a time, do you ? I don't. But 
I will tell you one thing that has been run- 
ning in my mind since you went away. We 
don't want to kill those men." 

" That's what I say," returned Short. " If 
we can get afoul of them and drive them out 
of camp, so much the better. We are both 
afraid of having our necks stretched." 
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" You had better be. You'll not have time 
to get far on your way to California with 
them gold watches and things before you'll be 
snatched up; but if we drive them out of camp 
it will take them a day or two to get here. 
Besides, some of them might escape." 

"Now we'll start for Bunner Lake, but we 
won't follow their trail," said Joe. "We'll 
go up on this side of the divide, and when we 
get up to the lake we'll look up their trail, 
and then we'll know what to do." 

All that it was necessary for the squaw-men 
to do to get ready was to accept their horses 
from their wives, mount, and be off. There 
were no farewells spoken on either side. Their 
wives were expected to look out for number 
one. If their husbands came back from their 
journey all would be well, and if they didn't 
return, why, it was no matter. They had a 
tribe on its reservation, or rather they would 
have after the Piutes had been whipped by 
the soldiers, to whom they could return at 
any time. 

"There is one thing I wanted to speak 
about, Joe," said Graves, after they had got 

14 
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well started on their way, " and tliat is a man 
that I saw in that camp. He's not more 
than half as tall as you are " 

"Then I ain't afraid of hira," retorted Joe. 

" I don't suppose you are, but I'm afraid of 
him. I expect if he comes near me I'll have 
to shoot him/ 

" Why, is he such a terrible man as that ?" 

" No, but he's got a way with him that I 
don't like." 

" Well, then, just give me a chance at him. 
ril fix him." 

The men had by this time struck the ravine, 
and were now riding along abreast of the 
tourists and about five miles from them. The 
})ath was narrow, and so they had to go in 
single file, and that put a stop to the conver- 
sation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DOUBLE-FOOT STROKE. 

JOE GARY and his friends traveled much 
faster than the sportsmen of whom they 
were in pursuit, because they had no pack 
mules to bother them, and were determined 
to reach Bunner Lake in advance of tliem. 
They kept their ponies in a quick walk all the 
way, and at length, after more than four hours 
going among the rocks, had the satisfaction 
of emerging from the willows to find them- 
selves on the shores of that famed piece of 
water. We say it was famed, and if we fol- 
low the trailers as they rode along the beach 
for half a mile or more we shall soon see why 
it was so. In a little tumble-down shanty, 
before which they presently drew up their 
horses, was the place where the bones of the 
emigrant and his family had been found, and 
where they were at length discovered by 
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friends, wlien the storms of winter had passed 
away, who gave them a Christian burial. 
Around on every side was a pile of earth, 
which had been thrown up by Joe Gary and 
his partner in the effort to find the emi- 
grant's wealth. Whether the story was so or 
not, or whether the emigrant had any money 
at all, will ever remain a mystery. It came 
down to the fort, brought by no one that they 
could lay their hands on, and Joe Gary got 
hold of it and went to work. 

"I just know there is money somewhere 
and buried in the ground," said the ,8quaw- 
man, as he turned away his horse. " That's 
one reason why I didn't want them fellows to 
come up here. The story has got wind, until 
it has reached the States, and those sportsmen 
are going to dig it up." 

Graves grew disgusted, as anyone would who 
listened to this tale. The story of that emigrant 
had never reached the judge, unless 

"I say, Joe, there is one thing I didn't 
think of," said Graves all on a sudden ; "was 
this emigrant who died here any relative of 
the judge or any one in his party f ' 
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Joe Gary drew up liis horse and looked at 
Graves without speaking. 

"Because, if he was any relative — but, 
pshaw! that couldn^t be. Every person in 
his party was dead, and how could they write 
or telegraph the story to him about money 
being buried here?" 

** I don't care," said Joe, and there was con- 
siderable excitement in his tones. "You have 
hit it the first time trying. It was some rela- 
tive of the judge's who died here, and some- 
how he has got wind of it and has. come out 
here to dig it up. How the story got to him 
I don't know, but he's here, and that is what 
he is going to do." 

" We'd best come back here an' dig some 
more," said Short. 

"That's just wha* we'll do," said Joe. 
" As soon as we get them watches and things 
we'll dig back in the mountains instead of 
going to Galiforny, and as soon as the excite- 
ment has died out we'll come back here." 

"But there is one thing I don't want 
you to forget," said Graves, who noticed that 
Joe didn't say anything about shooting Edgar 
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Warren ; "you must remember that you have 
got something to do for me first." 

"Oh, of course; we won't forget that/' 
replied Joe. 

Graves was not convinced, and he rode 
along behind the squaw-men toward their 
camp with rather a depressed air. He began 
to see that he had made a mistake. He ought 
to have got Joe interested in his own affairs 
first, and then came back and looked for an 
opportunity to rob the sportsmen. 

"Set me down for a fool," soliloquized 
Graves. "I always was one, and now I will 
give up trying to be anything else. I don't 
believe that Joe Gary has any thought of 
shooting that Edgar Warren. I wish I was 
well out of this scrape." 

The old camp which the squaw-men had 
occupied when digging for the emigrant's 
supposed wealth was located about a mile back 
in the woods, out of reach of any ghosts that 
were there to defend his property. In due 
time they reached it, a rude lean-to, and al- 
though the storms of winter had played havoc 
with it in the way of a broken roof, a few 
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minutes' work by all of them made it as com- 
fortable as it ever was. Then a fire was 
started, bacon put upon the coals, and the 
squaw-men and Graves sat down to satisfy 
their appetites. Joe Gary was in excellent 
spirits. He had three strings to his bow now. 
One was the robbery of the judge's party, 
another was compelling Graves to hand over 
the fifteen dollars he had promised him for 
shooting Edgar Warren, and the third was 
coming back to the emigrant's cabin to prose- 
cute his search for the buried treasure. 
Graves shot pretty close to the mark when he 
said that Joe had no intention of shooting 
Edgar Warren. To quote his own words, he 
had no idea of giving up his chance of 
drawing rations for anybody. Such a course 
as that would make him an outlaw, and 
if he escaped the vengeance the citizens 
had in store for him, he would have to 
go off somewhere else and begin all over 
again. 

"Now, then," said Joe, wiping his mouth 
on the dirty sleeve of his hunting-shirt, "we 
are ready to look out for business. Some- 
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body must go back there and watch them fel- 
lows. Graves, suppose you go." 

"I guess ril go afoot, won't I?" said 
Graves. 

" You might as well. You want to slip up 
just as close to them as you can, and perhaps 
you will find it hard work to hide your 
horse." 

" I tell you I don't like the way this thing 
is running," said Graves, as he shouldered his 
rifle and bent his steps back to the lake. 
" It's Graves do this and Graves do that, until 
one would think I had hired out as a pack- 
horse for Joe Gary. For two cents I would 
leave him in the lurch and go to the judge 
and tell him all about Joe and what he has 
come after." 

But Graves didn't do that, although it 
would have saved him some trouble afterward. 
He went within sight of the emigrant's cabin 
and saw the judge and his party come up and 
look at it. They went all around it, looked 
at the dirt that had been thrown out, listened 
to something their guides told them, and 
laughed heartily over it. Then they went on 
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a short distance further and made their camp, 
and having seen them disposed of for the 
night, Graves went back to his own camp. 

"Well, they liave come," was the way in 
which he announced his return. " They have 
made their camp a short distance from that 
little cabin. The guides said something to 
them, and they laughed over it. They must 
have told him how that dirt came thrown 
out." 

The hint at this thing was enough to set 
Joe Gary almost frantic with rage. He got 
up and walked up and down in front of his 
lean-to, doubling up his fists and shaking 
them in the air. 

"So they laughed at it, did they?" he al- 
most shouted. " Well, I'll see how they will 
feel when we've got their watches and pocket- 
books and they are turned loose in the woods. 
I wish I knew which one was to blame for it. 
I'd shoot him down as soon as I would look 
at him." 

"They don't believe there is anything 
there," added Graves. 

"No matter whether they do or not; I 
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know it is there. Wait until we get rid of 
them and we'll see about it." 

All excitement was over for that night, and 
the two parties laid down within a mile of 
each other and slept soundly, or all did except 
Graves. He was uneasy, and did not close 
his eyes in slumber. The idea "kept running 
in his head" that something would happen 
when the squaw-men made the first assault 
upon the sportsmen's camp, and it kept him 
awake. He sat by the fire and smoked his 
pipe, and all the while thoughts of that young 
man he had seen talking with the guides at 
Fort Ellis came into his mind, and he could 
not shake them off." 

"I'd like to know what is the matter 
with me?" he soliloquized. "I never yet 
saw the man I was afraid of, especially if 
I got the drop on him, and if that fellow 
attempts any foolishness I will just pop him 
over." 

But with all his confidence in himself 
Graves could not clear his mind of that young 
fellow, and he was awake when the first gray 
streaks of dawn were seen in the east, and 
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Joe Gary awoke with a start and sat up on 
his bed of boughs. 

"Well, you are up," ain't you, and all 
ready for business,'* said Joe. 

"Yes, sir, all ready for business," said 
Graves, who knew that it wouldn't do to show 
the white feather around where Joe Gary was. 

"Put some bacon on the coals and we'll eat 
that and a few crackers and be off," said the 
squaw-man. "I wouldn't be afraid to bet 
anything I have got that our dinner will be 
something different." 

It took the men but a short time to eat the 
simple food that was prepared for them, and 
then Joe took his rifle, which was the signal 
to start. They went on foot, instead of on 
horseback, for they believed it was safer. 
They followed Joe's movements, and when the 
latter threw himself flat upon his stomach 
and wormed his way through the bushes with- 
out causing a leaf to rustle, the others did like- 
wise. It was a matter of some difficulty, this 
creeping on a camp that was guarded by the 
watchful ears of such men as Monk and John- 
son, but Joe accomplished it, and presently 
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he halted and pointed through the bushes. 
Graves and Short looked, and found them- 
selves within forty yards of the camp. The 
judge didn't believe in delaying matters, and 
he was getting ready to go out on a hunt, 
taking two of his companions and Monk with 
him. 

" That'll leave Johnson and one of their 
party behind," said Joe, gleefully. "Things 
couldn't work better for us. Now when they 
are well away we'll just jump up and help 
ourselves to everything them men has got 
and drive them out of camp." 

" Then what will you do when the others 
come biick ?" whispered Graves. 

"Well be all ready for them, and when 
they come into camp we'll just cover them 
with our rifles. It is just as easy as falling 
oflP a log." 

The squaw-men and Graves laid there in 
the bushes for an hour, and saw the judge and 
his party ride off on horseback, leaving two 
ol their number to watch over their camp. 
At the end of that time Joe began to get im- 
patient. 
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" I reckon we had better go on/' he whis- 
pered. " We'll walk out of the bushes and 
move up to them as if we were all right. 
Hold your guns on your shoulders, so that 
they won't suspect anything." 

Joe arose from the ground and advanced 
toward the camp, and the others followed close 
at his heels. Before they had taken many 
steps their presence was discovered by John- 
son, who straightened up and gave them a 
good looking over. He knew Joe Gary, and 
he knew, too, why they had been discharged, 
but he never suspected anything wrong with 
them. The young man retained his seat on 
the grass, and went on with some conversation 
which he had been carrying on with his 
guide. 

"How-dy," said Joe. 

" How do you do ?" said he, for he saw 
that Joe looked at him when he spoke ; " are 
you out for any game ?" 

"Yes, and we've found it," said the squaw- 
man, lifting his rifle from his shoulder. 
" Now, don't any one of you try to draw a 
weapon, for it will be worse for you if you 
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do. That young fellow has a gold watch and 
a fat pocket-book. Hand it over." 

Of course the two men were astonished to 
be addressed in that way. They arose quickly 
to their feet, and Johnson glared toward their 
rifles, as though he wished he had one in his 
hands. Arbuthnot (that was the name of the 
young man) did not seem at all uneasy. 

" It is of no use, Johnson ; we're caught, 
and we might as well give up," said he. " Is 
there anything else you want about here ? I 
have always said that I could come out West 
and never have an adventure, but this rather 
gets ahead of me." 

"So long as you talk that way you afe 
safe," said Joe. " Now where's the pocket- 
book and the watch ?" 

"I've got them right here," said Arbuthnot, 
putting his hands into his pockets; " now, if 
there is anything else you want around 
here " 

What happened during the next minute 
was always a mystery to the squaw-men and 
Graves. One instant Joe Gary was standing 
there, changing his cocked rifle to the other 
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hand, so as to take the watch and pocket- 
book when Arbuthnot handed them out, and 
in a second more he was flying through the 
air, his rifle ringing as he fell. In an instant 
Arbuthnot turned upon Short, and before he 
could raise his gun to his shoulder he also 
went flying in another direction ; and although 
he tried his best to retain his hold upon his 
rifle, it was whirled from his grasp. Graves 
stood with mouth and eyes wide open. He 
saw the whole thing, but it was done so quickly 
that he could not have described it. He after- 
wards declared that Arbuthnot bounded into 
the air and struck out with both feet, that the 
blow landed in the stomach of the squaw- 
men, and that it up-ended them completely. 
Graves wasn't long in getting this through 
his head, and he turned and ran for his life; 
but before he had made many steps Johnson 
sprang to the rifles, which were reposing 
against a neighboring tree, and when he faced 
about he had a Winchester in his hand. 

'^ Hi there ! Come back ! If you take an- 
other step I will blow you to kingdom come !" 
he shouted. 
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Johnson was fully as amazed as a person 
could lie, but he had sense enough to take 
Graves' rifle, while Arbuthnot proceeded to 
gather up the guns that belonged to the 
squaw-men, and placed them out of their 
reach ; but it is doubtful if they could have 
used them. 

"Sit down over there/* said Arbuthnot. 

Graves reluctantly obeyed. His eyes had 
a wild look in them and his face was as white 
as a sheet. 

" By gum, Mr. Arbuthnot, how did you do 
it ?" whispered Johnson. 

" Oh, exercise. I never had occasion to 
use it before, but it stands me well in hand, 
doesn't it r 

"I am afraid you hit those squaw-men too 
hard," added Johnson, as he watched the 
throes of the men as they rolled about on the 
ground in the effort to recover their breath. 

"Never mind them,'' said Arbuthnot; "they 
will come out all right, and I guess it will 
teach them wisdom. Where do you belong?" 
he added, turning to Graves. 

" 1 belong at the fort a little ways from 
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here," was the reply. " I used to be an ex- 
press rider." 

*' Well, I should hate to trust any packages 
to you. You used to be an express rider. 
Have you been discharged ?" 

Graves admitted that he had been dis- 
charged, and Johnson broke in with 

** The Piutes were to blame for that, wasn't 
they r 

Graves said that such was the fact; and 
then, not knowing what Arbuthnot had in 
store for him, he began to put in some pleas 
for mercy. " I know you won't blame me for 
this," said he, in a whining voice. "I did not 
demand any watches or pocket-books of you. 
I didn't know what these men were going to 
do when they found you, and that's the way 
I happen to be with them." 

" But you had your gun in your hands all 
right," said Arbuthnot "I believe I'll take 
a smoke." 

While Arbuthnot prepared to fill his pipe 
Johnson stood over him with his Winchester 
in his hands, and looked first at the young man 
and then at the squaw-men, who were grad- 

15 
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ually recovering their breath, and regained 
possession of their senses so that they man- 
aged to sit up on the ground. Johnson was 
as much perplexed as the squaw-men were. 
How such a thing could happen before his 
face and eyes and he not be able to describe 
it was something he could not understand. 
Arbuthnot told him it was " exercise ;" but of 
one thing he was certain : if all men who 
came from the city were able to take such 
"exercise" as that, the less Johnson had to 
do with them the better. He had never seen 
a couple of men handled like that. 

" Halloo !" said Arbuthnot, when Joe Gary 
ceased his contortions and arose to a sitting 
posture; "do you see any watches or pockets 
books that you want now?'' 

" No, I don't," replied Joe, in a very mild 
voice. " Where's my rifle?" 

" Your rifle is here, and we'll give it to you 
when we go down to the fort." 
" How long will that be ?" 
" A month or six weeks, probably." 
"Now I will tell you that is too long. I can't 
do without my gun for that length of time." 
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"I expect it will have to do you, unless 
you see some more watches that you want." 

" No, sir," exclaimed Joe, hastily. *'I give 
in to you. Pardner, you can take ray hat." 

** Well, I guess I won't take your hat," 
said Arbuthnot, and he didn't even touch the 
grimy tile that was extended to him. " You 
keep it, for it may rain before you go home. 
Now if you are all ready you can pack up 
^nd go." 

** Well, say, pardner, how did you do that?" 
said Joe, as Short got up with his hands rest- 
ing on his stomach. " It is something boss." 

" It is some exercise I learned in the city. 
You see I didn^t know but I would get into 
trouble with some of you fellows out here, and 
so I came prepared for you. Now get out." 

" And you won't give us our rifles ?" 

"No, sir, I won't. You might load them 
up and slip up and shoot one of us." 

" Then I shall have to go without them," 
said Joe, getting upon his feet. "My stomach 
hurts me awfully. I wish I knew what that 
trick was. I would give anything I got to 
learn it." 
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Arbutbnot made no reply, and Graves and 
the squaw-men turned towards their camp, 
Short bending almost double and holding his 
hands upon his stomach. When they had 
disappeared in the woods Johnson laid down 
his rifle and stretched himself out on the grass. 

"Now, pardner, what do you call that 
thing?" said he. "I never saw two men 
whipped so badly before, and I didn't see you 
touch a hand to them. I am mighty glad 
you didn't let them have their guns. I'll bet 
they are making it up that they are bound to 
kill you, but you have got the start of them. 
Now what do you call it?" 

" It is called the double-foot stroke," said 
Arbutbnot, with a smile. *' I used to prac- 
tise it at the gymnasium long before I thought 
of coming out here, and we boys used to be 
rivals in order to see which could kick the 
highest." 

" Well, how do you do it, any way ?" 

"Just jump into the air and kick out with 
both feet. That's all there is to it." 

" I reckon you were about as good as the 
most of them." 
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"Oh, no. There are men there who can 
kick higher than their heads. I didn't try to 
kick higher than their stomachs, and I 
knocked them both out. You see I knew it 
was a desperate case, and I took measures ac- 
cordingly. I knew that if I made a failure 
of it one or the other, and perhaps both of us, 
would have to go under." 

Johnson had a heap of respect for Arbuth- 
not after that. When the judge came home 
to a late dinner, laden with two elk which 
had been knocked over in the mountains, 
Johnson took it upon himself to act as spokes- 
man, and the story he told of the visit of the 
squaw-men, as well as the way in which they 
were worsted, was laughable in the extreme. 

" Short went this way," said Johnson, lay- 
ing his hands upon his stomach and bending 
over until his eyes rested on the ground, "and 
Joe Gary said his stomach hurt him awful. 
Graves, he jumped up and took to his heels, 
but a few words from me brought him back. 
There's the guns the men left. Mr. Arbuth- 
not said he would give them back when we 
got back to the fort." 
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Meanwhile Graves and the squaw-men were 
walking laboriously along the path that led 
to their camp. Graves was all right, for you 
will remember that he took to his heels before 
Arbuthnot could reach him, but it was as 
much as the other two could do to cover the 
distance. He was amazed at two things — the 
astonishing prowess which Arbuthnot had 
brought into use to accomplish the overthrow 
of his companions, and the promptness by 
which all tlie fight was knocked out of them. 
The man who had the reputation of having 
been the cause of death to three or four men, 
and his partner, who was almost as bad, had 
all the nonsense dashed completely by an an- 
tagonist who never laid a hand on them. 
Graves did not think Joe would give up as 
easily as that, yet he had obeyed all Arbuth- 
not's orders without a word of complaint. 

" I wish I knew what that trick was," re- 
peated Joe, for the twentieth time. " I would 
give everything I have got to learn it. It's 
boss." 

" It looked to me as though he kicked you 
with both feet," Graves remarked. 
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" And where were you when you saw it V* 

" I was standing right there." 

"And why didn't you pop him over? A 
mighty good fellow you are to go along and 
rob watches. If I had been standing where 
you were don't you think I would have given 
him the taste of the contents of my rifle? I'll 
bet you took to your heels." 

" Well, if I did it is nothing more than 
you would have done," retorted Graves. " If 
I hadn't run away I would have been laid out 
beside you." 

" Well, he ain't heard the last of us yet," 
said Joe. 

" I'll bet he ain't," said Short 

" They are going to bring our rifles back 
when they come to the fort, and that will be 
the time for us to knock them over. Now I 
will go in here and lay down." 

The three companions had by this time ar- 
rived at their camp, and Joe and Short went 
in and sought their bed of boughs, while 
Graves sat by the fire and meditated while he 
smoked. Short now began to recover the use 
of his tongue, and the tirades he launched 
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against Arbuthnot and all his party, if they 
had heard them, would have made them care- 
ful of their rifles at night. 

"Joe Gary is a powerful man to talk of 
shooting," soliloquized Graves, as he listened to 
what the man threatened to do the next time he 
met Arbuthnot. " He may shoot when a per- 
son is not looking, but I'll bet a horse that he 
don't go within reach of that party again." 

During the rest of the afternoon Graves 
had the fire pretty much to himself. Joe and 
Short didn't feel like eating, so all he had to 
do was to cook his bacon and smoke his pipe. 
And it was so until morning. The squaw- 
men had been severely used by that one kick 
in the stomach, but a good night's rest set 
them all right again, and when they awoke 
they were fierce for a fight, only they had no 
weapons to fight with. 

" I would like to see that fellow play that 
trick on me again," said Joe, coming out to 
the fire. " I know now that I saw his feet 
coming towards me, and if I had been at all 
sharp I could have caught him by the heels 
and thrown him on his back." 
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" Wal, we haven't lost everything we hoped 
to make," said Short. "We know that 
Graves has fifteen dollars in his pocket." 

"Yes; but I was going to give you that for 
shooting Edgar Warren/' said Graves, in 
alarm. 

"Well, we have about come to the conclu- 
sion that we'll let Edgar Warren go," said 
Joe Gary. " So you might just as well hand 
them over now." 

"You mean to rob me, do you?" said 
Graves, who was very much astonished to 
hear this. "I didn't think that of you, Joe." 

" I can't help what you thought," replied 
Joe. "We've got to have money, knd we 
don't know of any cheaper way to get it than 
out of you. So I say again that you had 
better hand them over." 

Graves would have been glad to escape if 
he could, but the squaw-men had the advan- 
tage of him. They both stood up while 
Graves was sitting down, and the first move 
he made to reach his horse would cause them 
both to jump on him. His money was all 
together, and if he handed over some he 
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wouhl have to hand over the whole of iL 
And w}iat wan he to do there on the plains 
without money ? It was juHt as useful to him 
as money would have l>een in the city. 

**Joc?, you are going to leave me dead 
broke/' said Graves. 

*' Well, that^s the way we have been for the 
last six months/^ replied Joe Gary ; "and are 
you any tn^tter off than we are V 

"Til go down to Fort Ellis and report the 
matter/' 

" You dassent If you cheep a word to the 
ca[)tHin we'll tell him what brought you up here, 
and that would get you in the guard-house." 

" Wiill, take it," said Graves, straightening 
out hiH log, thrusting his hand into his 
trouHcr'H pocket and pulling out the thirty 
<lolliirH, which ho threw on the ground at Joe 
Oary'H foot. "There is double the amount 
I agreed to give you, and it is every cent I 
luivc got in the world." 

"Thirty dollars, eh?" exclaimed Joe, his 
ey«H dancing with delight. "So you were 
going to cheat us out of fifteen dollars! Well, 
go your way and we'll go ours." 
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Joe Gary raised no objection when he saw 
Graves rise to his feet and walk toward his 
horse. He watched him saddle and mount 
the animal and ride away into the bushes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FRIENDLESS EXPRESS RIDER. 

(^ RAVES was not the only man who had 
jr been severely handled by that morn- 
ing's work. Here he was on the plains with- 
out any money; and we have said that money 
was of as much use to him there as in the 
city. More than that, he was without weap- 
ons, and consequently he could not think of 
hiring out to become a post-hunter to Fort 
Ellis. If the truth must be told. Graves had 
never been a hunter at any post. He was a 
lazy, do-nothing sort of fellow, and it was 
only by constant urging that he managed to 
get up sufficient strength to carry his express 
route. But he must do something to make a 
living. He envied the squaw-men, who had 
notliing to do in winter but to sit around their 
comfortable fires, smoke their pipes and send 
their wives up to the fort to draw their rations. 
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But now he had to do some kind of work, 
and he did not know which way he would 
turn first. 

*'I didn't think that of Joe Gary/' said he, 
as he struck into the path that led to Fort 
Ellis. "And I didn't think another thing 
of him, either. He gave up for one kick. 
I supposed he would jump up and pull his 
revolver on that man ; but instead of that he 
lay right where he had fallen. I shan't go to 
Fort Ellis until my rifle comes back. I've 
got no friends there, and the best thing I can 
do is to go back to the fort where I used to 
carry the express. Something may turn up 
there in my favor." 

Filled with such thoughts as these. Graves 
held his way along through the canyon until 
he came within sight of Fort Ellis, and there 
he turned off to go to Fort Gates. He had 
nothing to eat, but he did not care for that. 
He slept one night on the way, and the next 
day, about three o'clock, he appeared at Fort 
Gates. He picketed his horse outside the 
fort (he had a story to tell and he did not 
want any of the teamsters to see his nag), and 
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with a slow and laborious step he approached 
the sentry. That functionary looked at him 
in surprise, and after looking all around to 
make sure that there were no officers in sight 
he whispered : 

" What's the matter with you ?" 
" I've just had a race with the Indians, and 
I am clean done out," replied Graves, seating 
himself on the grass and propping up his 
back against the stockade. " I just got away 
with my hair, and that's all there is to it." 

"Why, when did that happen?" asked the 
sentry. "The Indians have all come in and 
are now safe on their reservation. Some of 
them were neatly thrashed, too." 
" When did they come in ?" 
" They came in yesterday morning." 
" I don't care if they did. They found me 
on the road to Fort Ellis and thought they 
would have one more scalp, and so they 
walked into me. You see I haven't got any 
weapons, don't you ?" 

" What did you do with them r 
" I dropped them during the race and the 
varmints have got them. I can't do any- 
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thing without a rifle and revolver in this 
country." 

"I should say not. The captain's got back 
and you can go to him. He'll get them for 
you." 

The sight of the corporal walking across 
the parade ground at the further end re- 
minded the sentry of his duty, and he 
straightway brought his piece to a support 
arms and went pacing back and forth as 
though he had not thought of holding any 
conversation with Graves. The latter stag- 
gered to his feet and went to the teamsters' 
quarters, which he found to be empty. The 
Indians being subdued now, there was nothing 
to hinder them from going about their usual 
vocations. 

*^I fooled one of them all right, didn't I?" 
said Graves, as he began searching in the 
teamsters' larder for something to satisfy his 
appetite. " Now the next thing is to fool the 
teamsters. They are somewhat sharper than 
the soldiers, and perhaps they won't want to 
believe it." 

Having eaten all there was in the dry- 
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goods box which did duty as a pantry, Graves 
lay down in the bunk which had once been 
his own and waited for the teamsters to come 
in. Along about dark two appeared, and one 
of them was the tall fellow who had made so 
much sport of Graves for not having pluck 
enough to ride the express route. He seemed 
surprised to see Graves there. 

"Where have you been?" he asked. 

It did not take Graves long to tell his story, 
but before he had got through he saw by the 
significant glances which the two men ex- 
changed that they didn't believe a word of it. 

"You say you dropped your rifle while 
you were running away from them?" said 
the tall fellow; " what made you do that?" 

" I tell you if you had been in my place 
you would have dropped your, head, if by 
doing that you thought you could escape," 
said Graves. " I never heard such yells be- 
fore." 

"Well, you're a pretty lad, I must say. 
How do you reckon you're going to make a 
living in this country without a rifle ? What 
was you going up to Fort Ellis for ?" 
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"I was going up there to see if I couldn't 
hire out for a post-hunter. You know I used 
to hold that position once. There ain't any- 
thing I can do around here." 

" That's a fact. While you have been off, 
that little fellow, Edgar, has ridden his route 
twice, and never had a shot fired at him." 

"There is one thing about this express 
route that I don't like," said the other, after 
going through the dry-goods box to see if 
there was something left of what they had 
for dinner. "Now that the Indians have been 
thrashed back on their reservation, the super- 
intendent is going on to pay them fellows for 
riding the express during the outbreak. He 
must have ten thousand dollars with him." 

"Yes; and he is going to ride up to Three 
Crossings without taking a man along to help 
him. He had better take some soldiers, I 
think." 

"There comes that boy now," said the tall 

fellow, who had taken his stand at the door 

to watch all that was going on. "Don't you 

wish you was in his place, Graves ?" 

" No, I don't; for I could not have ridden 

16 
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over that trail as many times as he has with- 
out being shot at." 

Graves climbed out of his bunk and went 
to the door, and saw Edgar dash through 
the gate and draw up at the superintendent's 
headquarters. There was a man there ready 
to receive the express, which one attendant 
began transferring as soon as Edgar's horse' 
stopped, and in a minute more he was on his 
way to Carson Springs. Edgar looked as 
happy as usual. True, his face was flushed, 
and he took off his hat and wiped the perspi- 
ration from his forehead, but he had a pleasant 
word to say to everybody. 

** I guess Mr. Dunn is coming out all right,'* 
said the tall fellow. He heard three or four 
days ago of some cattle that had been stam- 
peded about fifl;y miles from here, and he's 
hired a couple of chaps to go down and look 
at them. If he finds some of his cattle there, or 
some that belonged to Mr. Secord, he is going 
to drive them back. Then he will go on to his 
place, build that ranch up again, and live as 
he did before the Indians made that out- 
break." 
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" Then Edgar will give up riding the ex- 
press, won't he?" said Graves. 

" Not much, he won't. He can get a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month for doing 
that, and that is a great deal more than he 
could make cattle- raising. I tell you. Graves, 
you have cooked your goose until it is done 
brown. You can never ride the express 
again." 

Graves was angry, but he didn't show it. 
He watched Edgar go out of the gate and 
turn toward his camp, and then he sat down 
and looked at the teamster as he began cook- 
ing supper, and thought of what had been said 
of the superintendent's going off with so much 
money. How he wished for his weapons now I 
If he had them, wouldn't he stop that man 
and transfer that ten thousand dollars to his 
own pocket ! 

"That's always the way with me!" said 
Graves, and he was so angry at Joe Gary that 
if he had met him on the trail he would have 
made an end of him at once. "I made a fool 
of myself by going up to Fort Ellis. Why 
didn't I stay here ?" 
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" I'll tell you, Graves, where you can get 
something that will bring you in a living 
anyway," said the teamster, who was cooking 
the supper. *^ If you go up to Three Cross- 
ings you can get d place as teamster." 

" That's so," exclaimed the other, who was 
wondering how in the world they were going 
to get rid of Graves, now that he was fairly 
housed among them. " They lost three or four 
teamsters up there — the Indians caught them 
outside before they could get under cover, you 
know — and of course they will want to hire 
men to take their place." 

" How much do they give them ?" 

" Forty-five dollars a month." 

This was a big come-down for Graves. 
And there was that Edgar Warren, getting 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars that 
might have gone into his own pocket if he 
had only had a little more pluck. 

" How many men did those Indians kill ?" 
he added. 

" Oh, probably forty or fifty," ^aid the tall 
teamster. 

"Good gracious! They killed plenty of 
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men, didn't they, to pay for one man's hot- 
headedness ?" 

"Yes indeed. When the Indians get on 
the war-path they take ample vengeance for 
everything the white man has done to them." 

" But I don't see how it comes that Edgar 
could ride that trail as many times as he has 
and have nary a shot fired at him. That is 
what gets next to me." 

" I heard all about it. You remember that 
Yellow Dog fell down a cliff up here and 
broke his leg? Well, Edgar found him and 
did it up, and Yellow Dog didn't forget it. 
He was the one that saved Mr. Dunn and his 
family from being rubbed out." 

" There I" said Graves. " I always said 
that Edgar had something in cphoots with 
those Indians. It's lucky for that Yellow 
Dog that I did not find him." 

"Well, you didn't, and it was owing to 
Edgar that the express got through. You 
would have sent him to kingdom come, and 
the result would have been that more men 
would have been killed." 

" Say," continued Graves, who saw by the 
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way the teamsters treated him that they did 
not want him there, "you will let me stay 
here to-night, won't you ? In the morning I 
will go up to Three Crossings and see the 
boss." 

"Oh, yes; you can stay here to-night. 
But I'll tell you what's a fact, Graves : You 
don't want to be seen too much in our com- 
pany." 

Graves did not ask him what he meant, but 
he knew what the teamster referred to. He 
was a coward, and the men did not want to be 
seen loafing around in the presence of such a 
man as he was. So he sat there on his box, 
and when the rest of the teamsters came in 
he told his story of running away from the 
Indians in as few words as possible. It was a 
matter of some surprise to them that he had 
not brought his rifle and revolver with him, 
and they made all sorts of fun of him for los- 
ing them. 

" Oh, let the fellow alone," said one of the 
teamsters, who seemed to have a soft spot in 
his heart. " Graves has been in fights with 
Indians before, and you don't know what sort 
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of fix they got him in before he dropped his 
weapons. Now don't let's hear any more 
about it." 

Graves was glad to hear the teamster speak 
in this rough way, for the men all paid atten- 
to him, and from that time on he was allowed 
to rest in peace. He seemed lonely, too. Only 
two weeks before he had been hale fellow well 
met in those quarters and everybody wanted 
to hear what he had to say ; but during this 
evening there was not a particle of attention 
paid to him. He ate his supper in silence 
and tumbled into bed, and in the morning 
there was not a word said to him. 

" I wish I knew some way that I could get 
even with them," said Graves, after he had eaten 
his breakfast and went out to saddle his horse. 
" And it is all owing to that Edgar Warren 
that I am laid up for a coward. I wish that 
Yellow Dog had been like the balance of the 
Piutes and shot him down the moment he dis- 
covered him. Now I have got to ride through 
those willows to reach Three Crossings. It is 
just as much as a man's life is worth." 

It required all the courage Graves possessed 
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to mount his horse and ride into the willows, 
but he did it, and in a few minutes Fort Gates 
was out of sight. The trail was just wide 
enough to admit the passage of a single 
wagon, and how he wished for his rifle and 
revolver after he had got in there. From 
what we know of Graves he was not brave 
enough to shoot even if he had his weapons 
in his possession ; but it would have made 
him feel safer. The only place he put his 
pony to a gallop was when he arrived at the 
spot where Ben Thompson had given up his 
life. The willows were still trampled down, 
and Graves was sure that he saw some dried 
spots of blood on the ground ; but he didn't 
wait to examine it. 

"I don't want to see it,'' said Graves, turn- 
ing his head away. " It tells me what a fix I 
would have been in if I hadn't been a coward. 
I wish I could wipe out everybody that has 
called me that. Halloo ! What do those fel- 
lows want here ?" 

Just then Graves came suddenly around a 
bend and saw four men who were drawn up 
before him holding their guns at a ready. He 
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didn't have time to speak to tbem, for one 
man stepped out in front and waved his hand 
for Graves to stop. 

"I don't reckon you've got anything worth 
stealing, but you may as well stop and let us 
go through you," said he. 

" You're mighty right, I haven't got any- 
thing worth stealing," said Graves, dismount- 
ing from his horse and speaking with a calm- 
ness that surprised himself. " I had a race 
with the Indians the other day, and they 
have got everything I had." 

Graves put his hands above his head, 
and the leader, handing his rifle to a com- 
panion to hold for him, commanded Graves 
to turn all his pockets inside out. There 
was nothing but a jack-knife and a piece 
of tobacco came out. The man helped him- 
self to a chew and then handed the tobacco 
back. 

" Is that all you have?" said. he. 

"Everything. You are following on the 
heels of the Piutes, ain't you 2" 

" Well, that is our business." 

" If you are," continued Graves, " I want 
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to tell you that the Indians have been 
whipped back to their reservation." 

"Since when?" asked the leader in sur- 
prise. 

" They have been back there for two days 
— perhaps longer. But you have made a 
mistake in stopping me. Why don't you 
wait until the superintendent comes through 
here? He*ll have ten thousand dollars on 
him.'' 

" Where did you learn this ?" 

" The teamsters told me up to the fort. I 
used to ride the express, and because I 
wouldn't go out in the face of them Piutes 
they discharged me. The superintendent, 
when he comes through here, won't take any- 
body along to defend him. He's coming 
through alone." 

" Well, you are a mighty cool one," said 
the leader, looking at his men. "There's 
been something else the matter with you." 

" There is nothing else the matter except 
he has got a little boy to ride the route," said 
Graves, "and he called me a coward be- 
cause I wouldn't go." 
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" Ah ! I thought something else was the 
matter.'^ 

"Would you mind shooting that boy in 
return for what I have told you regarding the 
superintendent?" 

" What has he done r 

" Why, he has carried the express, and I 
don't want him to do it. If he was shot and 
out of the way I might have the same chance 
again." 

"I don't believe you will ever ride the 
express any more on this line," said one of 
the men with a laugh. " I used to ride the 
'express over on the other side of Carson 
Springs, and when it got too cold in winter I 
wouldn't go, and they discharged me. I 
haven't been able to get a place since, and 
that's what made me an outlaw." 

" Well, will you shoot the fellow ? — that's 
what I want to know." 

" Let's try the superintendent first," said 
the one who had done most of the talking. 
"When do you say he is coming through 
here?" 

" It won't be more than three or four days 
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now. I would pop that Edgar Warren over 
myself ooly I have no rifle, and I don*t know 
where I can borrow one." 

Graves said this at a venture, hoping that 
one of the outlaws would offer him a rifle ; 
but they did nothing of the iff, y 

hadn't any more rifles than tha cO 

use. And right here we ought co say that 
Graves knew something of these men. They 
were called Bill Tuffts' outlaws, and there was 
a price set on their heads. All the soldiers in 
the country were looking for them. They 
held up stage-coaches, or did anything else 
that there was money in. They were a differ- 
ent sort from Joe Gary and his partner. One 
man could not conquer them by one kick, 
Graves was sure of that. 

" Well, you can go on now," said the leader, 
whom Graves took to be Bill Tuffts. " We'll 
keep an eye on that superintendent, and when 
he comes out here we'll see what he's got." 
" " Say, look here," said Graves, and it was a 
subject he did not like to touch upon : " if 
you get ten thousand dollars for overhauling 
that man, how much am I going to get?" 
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" We'll share and share alike. Will that 
do you?" 

" Yes, I suppose it will have to, if I was 
only certain that I would get ray share." 

"Well, you be on hand to help us, and 
yr Ml ^«^^ fjjrour share. Never fear for that." 
: ,. ' ;rged on his horse and rode away 
from ... claws, but still he did not feel just 
right in his own mind. If Tuffts killed the 
superintendent and got his money it wouldn't 
make any difference to him whether he was 
there or not, so far as getting his share of the 
ten thousand dollars was concerned. The 
outlaws would take care of the treasure and 
tell him to help himself, if he could. 

"I don't care," said Graves, when he 
thought the matter over, " I will pay him for 
discharging me, and that's all I want to do. 
But I could not make him say that he would 
shoot Edgar Warren. That's what I want 
to do more than anything else, and somehow 
I can't get anybody to say that he will do it. 
I took notice of the fact that all the men had 
moccasins on their feet, which were just like 
those the Piutes wore; It will be a feather 
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in their caps when they come out here to get 
the body of the superintendent and see them 
tracks in the dust. I only wish that I had 
ray share, which I am never going to get. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars! With that 
amount of money in my pocket I would risk 
the lynching I would be certain to get if I 
was caught." 

Graves put his horse into a lope, and kept 
on his way to Three Crossings, but all the 
way he was thinking of himself, and wonder- 
ing what he would do for a livelihood. He 
did not think that the head man at Three 
Crossings would jump at the chance of get- 
ting him for a teamster, for there was a charge 
hanging over him, and he knew he must do 
something to shake it off. He finally con- 
cluded that he would wait' until he saw the 
" boss " and trust to luck to see him through. 

In due course he came up with the ruins 
of Norton's ranch, but he didn't wait to exam- 
ine them. He kept his eye on them as long as 
he remained within sight, and wondered what 
sort of work the Piutes had been doing there, 
seeing that there were no' dead bodies lying 
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around. They must have made sure work of 
all the ranchmen who were employed on the 
place, or else had taken them away as pris- 
oners. 

*^ I'm glad I wasn't there," said Graves, as 
he urged his horse into a faster gallop. "And 
because I wouldn't go out and face them 
fiends I am a coward, am I ? I would give 
ray horse, and that would take everything I 
have got in the world,if that man who gave that 
kick up there at the emigrant's cabin had been 
here to suffer with these men. He wouldn't 
be so ready to take my rifle away from me." 

Graves rode at a faster gait now, and after 
a while came up to the ranch where Edgar 
had stopped to get a fresh horse. He saw 
some men sitting around in front of the little 
shanty, waiting for the express rider, but he 
wasn't at all pleased with the greeting they 
gave him. They did not get up and rush 
around, as they usually did, to bring out his 
other horse, but kept their seats on the bench 
and went on whittling their sticks. 

" Halloo, Graves," exclaimed the head man, 
" are you riding the express again ?" 
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" No ; but I had a race with the Indians/^ 
replied Graves. 

The men opened their eyes in surprise and 
looked at one another as if they hardly be- 
lieved it. Graves went on and told his story, 
and when he carae to the place where he had 
dropped his weapons they broke out into a 
hearty laugh. 

"Why didn't you stop and pick them up?" 
asked one of the men. 

" I guess you would do it with twenty yell- 
ing Indians close at your heels," said Graves, 
who was mad in an instant. " I reckon you 
would have thought -of nothing but getting 
away from theroi" 

" You have been in fights before, haven't 

you ?" 

" Of course I have ; and I have been in 
some places that would make your hair stand 
on end." 

^Graves dismounted, watered his horse and 
helped himself to a refreshing draught from 
the gourd, and seated himself on the bench 
beside the men ; but none of them had any- 
thing further to say to him. He found that 
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that thing wouldn't do. He must ask for 
the position he wanted, and he supposed 
these men would know more about what 
was going on at Three Crossings than he 
would. 

" I don't carry the express any more/' said 
he, as if he was telling some news to the men. 
*' They let me go because I wouldn't go out 
and face the Piutes." 

"And it served you just right," said the 
" boss." 

"Well, you see I have been in Indian 
fights before now and I am safe, while Ben 
Thompson " 

" Yes ; and it was all along of you that we 
had to send Thompson down to Red Buttes," 
said the head man, and an angry flash lit up 
his eye as he turned it fiercely upon Graves. 
" I did say I would shoot you on sight ; but 
since I have seen you I can^t afford to waste 
powder in that way. You have been here 
long enough and you had better clear out. 
We don't want such a man as you around 



us." 



There was something about the manner of 
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the " boss ^' that told Graves that he had better 
take him at his word. Without making any- 
further reply he got up, mounted his horse 
and rode away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE superintendent's TRIP. 

THE next morning Edgar Warren arose at 
an early hour, assisted Mrs. Dunn in 
getting breakfast, ate his full share of it and 
then started for the fort to see what was going 
on there. He was highly elated to know that 
the Piutes had been whipped and were mak- 
iug all haste to get to their reservation. It 
seems that the soldiers, or rather the officers 
who commanded them, knew something about 
this outbreak before it really happened ; and 
following the orders from Washington they 
had held their forces in readiness to surround 
the Piutes before they had got fairly started 
on the war-path. One squad of them had 
been neatly thrashed, and that was all the 
Indians wanted. It showed them that the 
soldiers were alert and watchful, and they 
knew that they must reach their reservation 
in order to be safe. 
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Mr. Dunn had not waited for the Indians 
to be whipped. He had heard of some cattle 
at a distance which had been stampeded by 
the Piutes, and he had hired a couple of men 
as brave as himself, and had gone down to 
look at those beeves. They might not see 
him for three weeks, especially if he brought 
any of the cattle with him. Large herds 
always moved slowly, you could not hurry 
them without stampeding them, and they 
would have to take their time. 

"He used that money, in hiring those men, 
that you made by risking your life," said 
Mrs. Dunn. 

" That's all right," said Edgar. " We did 
not have a cent of money when we came here, 
and I am glad that he had some to draw on." 

** I tell you, Edgar, we would have been in 
a bad fix if it hadn't been for you," continued 
Mrs. Dunn; and the tears came into her eyes 
when she said the words. 

" That's all right, too. Just consider how 
long I hung upon you and never did a thing 
to earn money.- Do you suppose I can ever 
forget that ?" > . 
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When Edgar went into the fort he was 
obliged to pass by the stable where the team- 
sters were busy hitching up their mules, some 
to go out and get the loads of hay that had 
been cut since the Piutes came back, and 
others to go to the woods close by and haul in 
the supply of fuel that was to keep the fort 
running in cold weather. They all greeted 
Edgar pleasantly. In fact the kind words 
that had once been lavished upon Graves 
when he was express rider were now bestowed 
upon the boy who had taken his place. 

" Well, Edgar, you see that your old rival 
hasn't got out of the business eiltirely," said 
one. " He had a fearful race with the Indians 
not long ago." 

"Oh, now, what's the use of telling that?'' 
said another. " He went up the country and 
got into a scrape. That's what's the matter 
with Graves." 

"Any how he lost his weapons," insisted 
the first one who spoke to Edgar. " He hasn't 
got a rifle or revolver left." 

"Why, how did that happen?" asked 
Edgar. 
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"You'll have to ask him if you want to go 
deeper into the mystery than that. All that 
we know is that he came hack without any 
weapons, and has now gone up to Three 
Crossings to see if he can prevail upon the 
boss to give him a position as teamstcff. The 
story goes that the Indians pressed him so 
closely that he had to throw away his shoot- 
ing irons/' 

" Why, I thought that Graves had been in 
more than one fight with Indians," said 
Edgar, who was profoundly astonished. 
"What could he do without a rifle in this 
country ?" 

" You tell. But he is going to have one 
pretty soon. If he can't do better he will 
steal it." 

Greatly, surprised at Graves' luck and 
wondering what sort of a scrape he had got 
into "up the country" that had resulted in 
his weapons being taken away from him, 
Edgar kept on toward the superintendent's 
office and met that gentleman just coming 
out with a bundle of papers under his arm. 

" Halloo, Edgar," said he, " I'm off for my 
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old quarters, you see. You had better come 
along and find out where they are." 

"Are there any more papers in there that 
you want to go down ?" replied Edgar, anxious 
to help if he could. 

"No, this is all. Now, you have been 
along th^ trail between here and Three Cross- 
ings, and I want to know what you think of 
it. Will it be safe for me to start with money 
in my pocket to pay those men or not ? I 
intend to go without any escort whatever." 

" I haven't seen any Indians, if that is what 
you mean," said Edgar. " They are whipped 
and have gone back to their reservation." 

" Yes, I suppose the Indians are all right, 
but how about the outlaws ? I don't want to 
meet any of them." 

" I should say not," said Edgar, in aston- 
ishment; "I never thought about them." 

"You see," added the superintendent, sink- 
ing his voice almost to a whisper, "there's a 
heap of men around here, as I think there 
must be in every post, that I don't care to 
trust. They can easily find out when I am 
going away with money, and it would be no 
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trouble at all for them to waylay me and steal 
the company's treasure." 

" I never thought about the outlaws," re- 
peated Edgar; "if I had I should have been 
frightened to death. Can you tell me about 
what time I will go out again ?" 

** Either to-night or early in the morning. 
What do you purpose doing ?" 

"I'll keep a watch-out for them. I 
shouldn't like to have you go out there with 
money in your pocket." 

Some more conversation followed on this 
point, and when Edgar had seen where the 
new quarters were located and had exchanged 
greetings with the two men who had the extra 
horses under their charge, he faced about and 
walked slowly toward his camp. What a 
lucky thing it was for the superintendent that 
Graves had lost his weapons ! Beyond a 
doubt he would have found it out, and it would 
be an easy matter for hijn to wait for the offi- 
cial there in the willows and transfer that 
money to his own pocket. 

" By gracious ! I wish some more of those 
mean fellows Q||^get into some scrape * up 
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there in the country * and lose what weapons 
they have on hand," said Edgar, who was 
more nervous over the trip the superintend- 
ent proposed to make than he was over carry- 
ing the express. ** I would take an escort if 
I was in his place. With a half-dozen sol- 
diers he could go through all right." 

Edgar was very uneasy after that — so much 
so that Mrs. Dunn noticed it, and asked him 
what was the matter. The official had not 
told him to keep the matter secret from Mrs. 
Dunn, and so he told her all about it. To 
say that she was surprised would not half 
tell it. 

" I didn't suppose tiiere were any outlaws 
in the country,"- said she. 

"Of course there are some," said Edgar. 
*'They have been whipped so badly by the 
soldiers that they have been obliged to keep 
out of the way ; but that was a good while 
ago, and the superintendent says they are 
coming around again. I do wish those fel- 
lows would go off somewhere and mind their 
own business. The Indians are as much as 
we can attend to." ^ - .,, 

(■'■•■• .■•■■■■■ 

X . ■■•1. -. 
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That day passed without Edgar's being 
called upon to ride the express, but at the 
first peep of day a messenger called upon 
him. He did not have time to eat breakfast, 
but snatched a couple of sandwiches, said 
good-by to Mrs. Dunn, and in five minutes 
more was mounted and riding toward the 
willows. 

"I told the superintendent that I would 
keep a look-out for those fellows,'' said he to 
himself, "but I don't know where to look. 
They're like the Indians, here to-day and 
miles away to-morrow." 

All of a sudden Edgar drew up his horse 
and looked down at the ground. The road 
was dusty, and the tracks made there by per- 
sons who had passed that way on foot were 
plainly visible, although twenty-four hours 
had el'apsed since the tracks were made, 
Thei:e were the moccasiji marks made by 
Tufft's gang and the boot-prints left by Graves 
when he dismounted and held his hands 
above his head. How did Edgar know that 
the ones who wore the moccasins were white 
mep ? He knew it because the tracks toed 
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out, while an Indian always toed in. A few 
months hefora Edgar would not have noticed 
the tracks at all, but he had become so expert 
in trailing his own cattle and Mr. Dunn's that 
had strayed away from the ranch, that the least 
little disturbanceof theground,a few leaves dis- 
placed or the dew brushed from a neighboring 
bush, would draw his attention in a moment. 

" By George I IVe found some of them at 
the very first pass," said he, highly excited, 
and looking all around to see if there were 
any of the outlaws in sight. " The superin- 
tendent can't come out here without an escort. 
They have met somebody and held him up 
here. I wonder if it was Graves ? I must 
get back as soon as I can and tell the oflficial 
of what I have seen." 

There were two outlaws hidden a little 
ways from where Edgar sat on his horse sur- 
veying the tracks, but he did not see them. 
They were concealed among the willows and 
saw everything that Edgar did. They al- 
lowed him to go on his route unmolested, and 
when he had got out of sight they turned and 
looked at each other. 
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" That boy has found out where we stopped 
that express rider," said one of them in dis- 
gust. " We ought to have shot him before he 
reaches the fort." 

"I think so myself/' replied the other. 
" But you know what Tuffts said in regard to 
him, don't you ? We were to allow the ex- 
press rider to go on and stop nobody but the 
superintendent. Let's go and see him about 
it." 

Meanwhile, Edgar was pursuing his lonely 
route toward Three Crossings. If the truth 
must be told he used his spurs occasionally, 
for he wanted to make his trip in as little 
time as possible. His pony fairly flew over 
the ground, but. fast as he went he did not 
show speed enough to satisfy his boy rider. 
The outlaws were out again! After losing 
some of the best of their men they had been 
driven away by Captain Ay res' soldiers, and 
now when they thought that the trouble had 
blown over and everybody had forgotten all 
about them, they had come in again, and by 
following along in the path of the Piutes 
they were enabled to do what damage they 
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pleased. And Edgar was let into the secret 
of the matter. By taking the moccasins that 
were worn by the Indians they could throw 
all the blame that was done to the settlers 
upon the Piutes, and so escape the penalty of 
their misdeeds. 

" It is a pretty slick scheme," said Edgar, 
as he tore along thinking the matter over, 
" but it won't work this time. They ain't a 
going to get that money, they can bet on 
that." 

Edgar in due time arrived at the post where 
he was to get a fresh horse, and all he could 
learn about Graves was that the man had 
been there and was now on his way to Three 
Crossings. The head man said that they did 
not treat him too well any way, for they did 
not want anything to do with a coward. 

" It may be that he was a coward around 
where the Indians were," said Edgar, as he 
mounted his horse, his express packages hav- 
ing all been transferred, " but it is my opinion 
that he has found something else. It is only 
my supposition, but he was stopped by some 
outlaws a little way this side of the fort." 
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" Aw ! Edgar ; you don't know what you 
are talking about/' said the ** boss." He was 
excited at once, but he didn't believe that the 
boy had any proof to back up his supposi- 
tion. " Hold onto that pony, Jim, and don't 
let him go yet. Now, Edgar, what did you 
see down there in the willows ?" 

The express rider, although he was impa- 
tient to get away, told his story in a few 
words — about seeing the tracks of some moc- 
casins in the dust, how the tracks all toed out 
instead of toeing in 

" Aha ! That looks suspicious," interrupted 
the head man. " They had the same mocca- 
sins as the Piutes, didn't they ?" 

"Of course they had. If anything hap- 
pens to anybody and the soldiers get after 
thfem, they will recognize the tracks and put 
straight for the Indian village; and the 
Piutes have been whipped bad enough al- 
ready." 

At a sign from tlie head man Jim released 
his hold upon the horse and Edgar was on his 
way toward Three Crossings. He hoped to 
find Graves there and question him about the 
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outlaws. He wasn^t sure that the man would 
tell him anything even if he knew all about 
them. The old express rider was mad ajt him 
because he had taken the position he had once 
held, and it would be just like him to leave 
him to find out all he could without coming 
to him. But he resolved to try him on at 
any rate. 

When Edgar reached Three Crossings his 
horse was nearly exhausted. He was covered 
with perspiration and his sides heaved as 
though he had been running a race. 

" Why, Edgar, have you been trying your 
horse's speed against somebody?" inquired 
the head man, 

"Is Graves here?" said Edgar, going to the 
door of the house and looking in. "Oh, 
there you are," he added a moment later 
when he discovered the man sitting in a re- 
mote corner of the cabin. "Were you 
stopped by outlaws coming out here ?" 

"Why, no," said Graves, looking up in sur- 
prise. "There ain't any outlaws on the trail." 

"Well, I know better than that," said Ed- 
gar, positively. " I saw the place where they 
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had halted somebody with boots on, and I 
didn't know but it was yoa. You are the 
only man who has been through the willows 
shod like white folks." 

" I didn't see anything of any outlaws," in- 
sisted Graves. " You know the soldiers drove 
them all away from here a long time ago." 
" Yes ; but they have come back." 
The men who were employed about the 
ranch had all come in to hear what Edgar 
had to say about the outlaws, and they were 
surprised indeed to find that they " had come 
back." These social outcasts were a source of 
great trouble to^ the ranchmen. If they 
wanted horses or anything to* eat, they 
dropped down on a station, covered the men 
with their guns and took whatever they had 
that was worth stealing. The station-men 
joined in with the soldiers whenever there was 
a grand hunt for them, and furthermore, they 
didn't know how to take any prisoners. Ed- 
gar repeated his story in as few words as pos- 
sible, and all agreed with him that the out- 
laws had come again to the scene of their 
former exploits. ' 
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" There is one thing about it," said Edgar, 
with emphasis. "The superintendent was 
coming out here with some money to pay off 
you fellows." 

" Bully for the superintendent I" ejaculated 
one of the men. " If he wants an escort let 
him send for us. We'll keep the outlaws off." 

" But he intends to come without anybody 
to protect him," continued Edgar. "I am 
impatient to get back and tell him what I 
have seen. Is my horse ready?" 

The horse was ready as Edgar found when 
he got to the door, and in half a minute he 
was in the saddle again and bound for Red 
Buttes. He was not satisfied with the con- 
versation he had with Graves. There was 
something about him that looked guilty, 
and Edgar believed that the man could 
have told him more about the outlaws than 
he had been able to see by looking at their 
tracks. 

" I think that Graves has been an outlaw 
himself," said Edgar, and in this guess he 
struck pretty close to the mark. " If he 
hasn't, what does he stand up for them in 

18 
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that way? I reckon he wafe too big a coward 
and BO the outlaws kicked him out." 

When he arrived at the willows he stopped 
to make another examination of the prints 
that had attracted his attention, and to his 
unbounded surprise found them all oblitera- 
ted. Somebody had been out there since he 
went that way before, and, with their feet or a 
brush cut from the willows, had drawn them 
over the tracks, until there was not a print of 
a moccasin to be seen. Edgar was frightened. 
How did he know but that some of the out- 
laws were watching him at that moment ? He 
touched his pony with his spurs and went 
through the willows with headlong speed. 
When he came up with the superintendent's 
new quarters his face was paler than it had 
been at any time since he had been carrying 
the express. 

*'Why, Edgar, what's the matter?" ex- 
claimed the man who met him at the door ; 
"have you seen the Indians?" 

'*No, sir; but I have seen something 
else," said Edgar, getting off his horse and 
watching Jake transfer his express packages 
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to another nag ; " I will tell you 'about it after 
a while." 

In less time than it takes to tell it the horse- 
man was away on the trail that led to Carson 
Springs ; Jake led his pony away to the stable, 
and Edgar followed the superintendent into 
his office. It took him but a- few minutes in 
which to repeat all he had seen that day, and 
when the officer heard his story he leaned 
back in his chair and looked at him without 
speaking. 

" Edgar, if it hadn't been for you I shquld 
have got myself in a scrape ; nay worse, I 
believe I should have been ready for my 
b(5x," said the superintendent. " What would 
you advise me to do ?'* 

" I would go on with my duty, even if I 
knew that all the outlaws in the country 
were in the willows, to oppose me," said 
Edgar, and his eyes showed that he knew 
what he was talking about. "Those men at 
Three Crossings I judge are out of money, 
for they said, * bully for the superintendent ' 
when I told them that you were going up 
there to pay them. But you can't go without 
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men enough to defend yourself; of that I am 
satisfied." 

" I guess I had better take your advice," 
said the oflBcial. "I'll go up and see the 
captain at once. I think I will go to-morrow 
morning. And, Edgar, there is one thing I 
want to speak to you about. What is there 
tp take you down to that camp every night V^ 
' " There is nothing there except Mrs. Dunn. 
She feels safer when I am around." 

" Well, I want you to sleep here every other 
night. Then we won't have to send a messenger 
after you. It is quite a little piece from here 
to the place where you are camped out." 

" All right, sir ; I'll do it. That will leave 
her alone, but she won't feel uneasy while 
there are so many men camped around her." 

On the way to the fort, where the superin- 
tendent was going to see the captain about 
granting him an escort, some little incidents 
in regard to finding the tracks of the outlaws 
were talked over, and the official made Edgar 
almost jump from the ground when he sug- 
gested that Graves had once been an outlaw 
himself. 
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" I didn't know it at the time I employed 
him," said he, " but I heard it from what I 
consider to be reliable sources afterward. 
You went to the wrong man." 

**Do you know that that thing has been 
running in my head all the time since I saw 
Graves up at Three Crossings," said Edgar. 
" I don't know what put it there, but when I 
asked him about the outlaws he had a way 
of answering me that I did not like. It is 
lucky he has no weapons." 

Edgar's cojnpanion turned into the fort, 
and Edgar himself went on te his camp. For 
once he resolved that he would not take Mrs. 
Dunn into his confidence. She had always 
advised him in matters that she could under- 
stand, and advised him, too, ilj a way that 
Edgar found it profitable to follow, but he 
did not think she understood -this matter at 
all. There was one thing about it : if Graves 
had been an outlaw and wanted to go back to 
the business, the sooner he was made ac- 
quainted with a rifle-ball the better. He an- 
swered all the questions she asked him in his 
usual cheerful manner, and increased her 
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fears by telling her that the superintendent was 
going on to Three Crossings in the morning. 

" I am really afraid th« outlaws will not let 
him go in peace," said she anxiously. "That 
is, if there are any to be found between here 
aud his destination." 

" Well, there are some there," said Edgar ; 
and with this introduction he went on and 
told her about the tracks he had seen. He did 
not say anything about the boot-prints, and 
he made no mention of the efforts that had 
been made to wipe them out before he re- 
turned. But he made it plain to her that the 
outlaws had come back. 

"I told the official about it and warned 
him that he could not go alone," said Edgar, 
"and he's going to do what I told him in the 
first place. He's gone to the captain to get 
some soldiers .now. Now do you object to 
my sleeping at the new quarters every other 
night?" 

" Why,, no," she replied, not dreaming what 
would come of it. "If the superintendent 
thinks it best for you to sleep down there it 
is the best thing you could do." 
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In the meantirae Captain Ayres was listen- 
ing to what the express officer had to say- 
about the outlaws. He did not think it best 
to send a squad in pursuit of them, because 
they would soon learn that there was no 
money or other valuable things that they 
could steal around the fort. He would send 
a half-dozen men through the willows with 
the superintendent on the following morning, 
and when the soldiers came back they could 
scout through the bushes and gobble up any 
of them they happened to see. So this mat- 
ter was settled, and the superintendent went 
to his quarters to begin to prepare for his 
trip. 

The next morning Edgar got up and went 
down to the superintendent's office to see how 
he was getting along. He had eaten his 
breakfast, and his saddle-bags were full of 
something — Edgar didn't think it was all 
money — which he threw across his horse 
when Edgar came up. 

" Where's the soldiers ?'' he asked. 

** Oh, they are up at the fort, waiting for 
me," said the official. " I guess I have got 
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enough to defend myself. You will have to 
go out to-morrow morning, so you will have 
to come here and sleep to-night. Come on 
now. You are going to see me as far as the 
willows, any way." 

Edgar walked along beside the superin- 
tendent as he rode toward the fort, and when 
he came within view of it he saw the soldiers 
mounted and waiting for the corporal, who 
had dismounted and was listening to some 
instructions from the captain. 

** Now you are all right, and you can go 
ahead,'' said Captain Ayres, as the express 
officer came up. "These men are going to 
scout through the willows, but I don't think 
they will find anything there. Good-by, and 
good luck to you." 

The superintendent returned the captain's 
salute, and placed himself beside the corpo- 
ral, who led the way out of the fort. They 
struck a gallop as soon as they got out, and 
Edgar stood in the gate and saw them disap- 
pear in a cloud of dust. In a few minutes 
they were in the willows, out of sight. 

"I shouldn't care to be a superintendent 
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of the express," soliloquized Edgar, as he 
started toward his camp. " It seems that 
everybody knows that he's got money, and 
there are plenty of men right here in this 
fort who would take advantage of him if they 
could. I believe that my place is the best 

yet." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OUTLAW SHOWS HIS HAND. 

EDGAR WARREN felt more at his ease 
now than he had felt at any time since 
he had learned that the superintendent was 
about to start for Three Crossings to pay the 
men the amount that was due them. He did 
not know how many men there were in the 
outlaws' company, but he was sure' that they 
would not attack him with a half-dozen men 
at his back. During the rest of the day he 
remained about the camp, lounging around 
on the grass, where he could talk to Mrs. 
Dunn, all the while keeping his eyes on the 
willows to catch the first glimpse of the sol- 
diers when they returned to the fort. He ate 
his dinner — a good dinner it was, too, for they 
had plenty of things that the sutler had 
brought there for the soldiers — and assisted 
Mrs. Dunn in doing up the dishes, and was 
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about to stretch himself on the grass again, 
when he glanced toward the willows and saw 
the soldiers coming out. They did not move 
in orderly style as they did when they went 
away. The soldiers were all grouped around 
one man, some of them riding double, and in 
the rear of the men came four horses with 
rude litters swung between them, and the men 
who were laid out upon the litters wore the 
uniforms of soldiers. 

**Well, sir, they have captured one of 
them,'* exclaimed Edgar, in great excitement, 
" but they have laid out two of our fellows. 
I'm going up to the fort to see about it.*' 

Edgar sprang to his feet and made the best 
of his way inside the gate, and found the sol- 
diers halted in front of the captain's head- 
quarters. He took a glance at the soldiers, 
and saw that their eyes were open, and that 
they smilingly answered all questions that 
were asked them by their companions who 
were gathered around. That proved to Ed- 
gar's satisfaction that they were only wounded, 
and then he turned his eyes toward the pris- 
oner. He was a fine-looking fellow, if he was 
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an outlaw, with thick bushy whiskers, and 
hair that fell down upon his shoulders. His 
arms were tightly bound behind his back, and 
a soldier was leading his horse. He looked 
around him with the air of one who was not 
at all concerned in what might be done with 
him. 

" We have captured one of them, sir," said 
the corporal, addressing the captain, "but the 
others got away. They put two balls into 
two of my men, I am sorry to say.*' 

"Doctor, take these two men to the hos- 
pital," said the captain. "What induced you 
to come back here?" asked Captain Ayres, 
turning to the outlaw. " I thought you were 
away where I never would see you again. I 
supposed you had been done up by some men 
down in the country." 

" Well, we were not done up, you see," re- 
turned the outlaw, with a smile. "We are 
on top of the ground yet." 

" I have heard of some stage-coaches that 
have been held up," continued the captain. 
" Were you responsible for that ?" 

" I don't know where they were," said the 
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outlaw. " If they were around here, we did 
not have a thing to do with it." 

** You say you are on top of the ground yet. 
May be you won't be able to say that in the 
course of a few months." 

" Oh, I suppose you have got lots against 
me. Now look here, captain, before you shut 
me up I wish you would untie my arms and 
bandage my arm. It hurts awfully the way 
the men have got me confined." 

" Untie his arms, somebody," said the cap- 
tain. "You can sit down here on the steps 
until the doctor gets through with those men. 
Mr. Humphrey, put a guard over him." 

Mr. Humphrey, who was the oflScer of the 
day, speedily got two men to stand watch 
over the outlaw while sitting on the steps, 
and the other men quickly broke ranks and 
went to take care of their horses. The out- 
law stretched his arms and at the same time 
he put his hand tenderly upon one of his 
members, and when he took it away Edgar 
saw that his hand was covered with blood. 

" Some of you made a mighty poor shot," 
said the outlaw. ** But I don't know as you 
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can expect anything better of soldiers. Halloo, 
Bub. You got back all right, didn't you? 
If we had been the blood-thirsty fellows that 
folks say we are, we would have stopped you 
when you came back/' 

These words were addressed to Edgar, who 
could not imagine what the man was driving 
at. They must have seen him when he came 
back, and that proved that they were waiting 
for the superintendent. 

" Say, Bub, who do you suppose it was that 
told us of the money that man was going to 
take with him ?" added the outlaw. 

"I am sure I don't know," said Edgar, who 
was greatly amazed that tlia man should talk 
to him in this way. " It wasn't Graves, was 
it?" 

** I don't know what you call him, but he 
was a man with thick whiskers, somewhat 
equal to mine, dressed in a red shirt and cor- 
duroy pants, and he was the only man who 
had boots on. You noticed that, didn't you, 
when you stopped and looked at the tracks ?" 

" By George ! That's Graves," said one of 
the guards. " He is mad at the superinten- 
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dent because he discharged him and put you 
in his place, and he is taking this way to get 
even with him." 

Edgar was completely astonished to hear 
that Graves had taken a hand in posting the 
outlaws, and he trembled when he thought of 
what the man would do to him if he only had 
his weapons. 

"Well, if that is what you call him he is 
the man who did it," said the outlaw. " We 
saw the superintendent when he went through 
the willows with all the soldiers at his back, 
and concluded that we had better not try to 
ambush him. Bub, you're the one who set 
him all right on our trail." 

"But what are you going to do to me?" 
asked Edgar. " I set him all right in regard 
to the moccasins. See there. You've got the 
moccasins on the same as the Piutes wore." 

" I know it. We got here too late. We 
intended to keep along behind the Piutes, 
show our moccasins at every place where there 
was dust in the road, and lead the soldiers to 
go after them in place of after us." 

" I think you are a mighty smart man to 
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be telling what your plans were," said one of 
the guards, who was very much surprised to 
hear the outlaw talk in this way. 

" Oh, it is all up with us," said the man, 
with a smile. " I'm going to be lynched as 
soon as I get out from under your care, and 
yoii might as well know it all." 

" But you haven't said what your men will 
do with me," Edgar reminded him. **Fve 
got to carry that express three times a week." 

" Can't you get somebody else to go in your 
place? We don't mind the express riders, 
because we know that they haven't got money 
enough to pay us; but we would like to get 
afoul of that superintendent." 

" Well, you needn't think I am going to 
get somebody to go in my place," said Edgar, 
indignantly. ' ^*That was what got Graves 
discharged." 

The longer Edgar talked with the outlaw 
the more surprised he became. The former 
acted as if he thought it was "all up with 
him " and he couldn't see the use of deceiving 
the soldiers any longer. At least that was 
the way he acted, but subsequent events 
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proved that he had something else on his 
mind. He wasn't going to give up his fav- 
orite scheme of being an outlaw even if he was 
captured. 

About this time the doctor appeared on the 
scene, having got through with his men in 
the hospital. He took off the outlaw's coat, 
rolled up his sleeve, and the soldiers standing 
around crowded up to see where he had been 
hit. The bullet had gone through his arm, 
and made quite an ugly looking scar. The 
doctor went about his work with professional 
gravity, without paying any heed to what the 
outlaw said, and in due time his coat was put 
on and the man was led away to the guard- 
house. 

"He said that the outlaws wouldn't pay 
much attention to me," said Edgar to himself, 
as he started for the camp, " but I know they 
will shoot at me all the same. Well, I have got 
to stand it. I thought when I began carrying 
the express that I was going to run into dan- 
ger, and now I see where it is coming from." 

" Did they capture one of those men out 
th^re?" said Mrs. Dunn. 

19 
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"Yes, and they have got him in the guard- 
house where he will be safe/' replied Edgar. 
" I tell you the way that fellow talked beat 
me. He told just what they were going to 
do." 

Edgar then went on and told everything 
the outlaw had said, not forgetting to mention 
about the lynching he expected as soon as he 
was given up by the soldiers, but he did not 
say anything about the other members of the 
band who were still hiding in the willows; 
but Mrs. Dunn rather got the start of him 
there. 

" This man wasn't the only one there was 
in that party? The remainder of his party 
must be scattered somewhere between Red 
Buttes and Three Crossings," said she. 

"Oh, they were hidden in the willows, 
watching for the superintendent, but the sol- 
diers drove them out," said Edgar, hoping 
that he had hit upon the facts of the case, for 
he did not want to tell Mrs. Dunn a lie. 
"No man is going to stay around there and 
run the risk of being captured," 

Edgar was on nettles now, and he did not 
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know how long it would be before the super- 
intendent would have to get somebody else to 
carry his express. He took his revolver out 
and fired it off, cleaned it up and loaded it 
again, so that he was certain that he could 
have something to depend on, and then im- 
patiently awaited the coming of the express 
man. He was impatient because he wanted 
to have the matter settled one way or the 
other. 

"I have been shot once,'' said Edgar to 
himself, " and being shot again will not be so 
bad as this suspense." 

Supper was over at last, and as soon as it 
began to grow dark Edgar kissed Mrs. Dunn 
and started towards the superintendent's quar- 
ters. He found the men employed there sit- 
ting on a bench in the dark, and he sat down 
and joined in their conversation. They were 
talking about the outlaws, and wondering if 
the man was really afraid of lynching when 
he got out from under the care of the sol- 
diers. Finally the head man said : 

** Edgar, I guess you had better go to bed. 
You will find a bunk in there all made up for 
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you, and you will have to get up betimes in 
the morning." 

This suggestion was not taken as an order, 
but Edgar knew that that was what the man 
meant. He bade the men good-night, and in 
a few minutes more was snugly tucked away 
among the blankets. He slept, too, for he was 
not troubled by any dreams, and almost be- 
fore he knew it a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder and a voice sounded in his ear that 
the express man had come. It was four 
o'clock, and just beginning to show daylight. 
As he pulled on his clothes he thought of the 
outlaws, but he did not lose any time on that 
account. He seized a sandwich on the way 
out, mounted his horse and was speedily on 
his way toward the willows. 

" Now I'll soon learn whether I am to be 
shot at for telling the captain about those 
men's moccasins," said he ; and when he en- 
tered the willows he drew his revolver and 
held it down by his side. " I'll bet if any 
one of those men were carrying the express 
he would do the same as I did." 

Contrary to Edgar's expectations he was 
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not fired into on his journey through the 
willows. Of course he put his horse to a little 
faster gait and leaned over his neck, so that 
he would not present so big a mark for a rifle 
ball, but finally the willows were left behind 
and he was safe. There was one thing hap- 
pened that he did not know, but he found it 
out after a while. 

Edgar reached the end of his long ride in 
due time, and found the men there as happy 
as they could be, all except Graves. They 
had all received their money and were jubi- 
lant over it. They all Bat out on the bench 
together with the express rider, who jumped 
up and ran to his horse when he saw Edgar 
approaching. 

" I think that if I were an outlaw I could 
come here and get money enough to play 
cards for a month,'* said Edgar, as he threw 
himself from his horse. " You have all got 
your money. Say, Graves, I think you were 
in pretty business when you told the outlaws 
of the money that the superintendent was 
g6ing to |)ring out here.'' 

"I didn't do nothing of the kind," ex- 
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claimed Graves, starting up as if he were 
utterly confounded. " I haven't seen any 
outlaws." 

" Well, there were a half-dozen soldiers 
who went out with the superintendent until 
he was safe through the willows," said Edgar, 
" and when they came back they captured one 
of them. He described you exactly. You 
are the only man with boots on who has been 
along that trail." 

The men all turned and looked at Graves, 
who grew a shade paler as he listened to these 
words from Edgar's lips. If he had had his 
revolver by his side — but what was the use 
of wishing for that? He determined that he 
would get it as soon as possible, and then 
Edgar would want to look out. 

"I don't care if he did describe me," said 
he ; " he didn't see me nor anybody like me," 

"The superintendent did not say anything 
about it," said the " boss." 

"He does not know it. The outlaw was 
captured when he had got almost to this 
place." 

"Well, Graves, you have good cheek to 
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come here and ask to be employed as teams- 
ter, haven't you ?" said one of the men. 

" I tell you that boy don't know what he 
is talking about," said Graves, beginning to 
get angry ; " why he is so mad at me I don't 
know." 

'*If there is any madness it must be on your 
part, and not on mine," said Edgar, now begin- 
ning to show some spirit; "I ain't to blame 
because I have got your place." 

" Well, Graves, you might as well pack up 
and go on," said the " boss ;" " we don't want 
any such men as you around here." 

" I tell you," said Graves, jumping to his 
feet and swinging his arms around his head — 

" You have said enough. You have been 
discharged from your position for being a 
coward, and I tell you^ that we don't want 
you here. Come, saddle your horse and clear 
out." 

"I'll make that boy eat his words before he 
is an hour older," said Graves, glaring sav- 
agely at Edgar. 

" You can't make me eat them, because I 
have been telling nothing but the truth," 
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said Edgar, returning Graves' scowl with in- 
terest. 

" Have you got your revolver with you ?" 
asked the head man. 

" Yes ; and I know how to use it, too." 

Edgar was ready long before Graves was ; 
in fact the head man while listening to their 
conversation had been transferring the ex- 
press packages, and by the time that Edgar 
answered the last question he was in the sad- 
dle and starting off at full speed on his home- 
ward journey. As long as he remained with- 
in sight of the station he looked behind to 
make sure that Graves was not coming after 
him, and when he had left it out of view he 
settled down to his work. 

"I don't know but I made a mistake in 
going at Graves as heavily as I did," solilo- 
quised Edgar. "Perhaps I ought to have 
kept still ; but I am a friend to that superin- 
tendent, and any man who wants to hurt him 
hurts me. I don't think he will come back 
to the fort after what's happened there.*' 

Here was another long ride before him, but 
just about eight o'clock as it began to grow 
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dusk, Edgar's heart beat more rapidly than 
usual, for he was drawing near to the willows. 
He might have made his trip in much less 
'*time than he did, but for the last half a dozen 
miles or so he had been holding his horse in, 
in order to make quick time thiough the wil- 
lows. He drew his revolver from its case and 
held it down by his side and used his spurs. 
The pony, not being accustomed to that mode 
of treatment, shook his head and fairly 
bounded on his way. He had not made more 
than a few leaps when Edgar heard the sound 
for which he had been waiting — the command 
**halt!'' shouted at him with a stentorian 
voice. 

"There it is, said Edgar, instantly putting 
one arm around his pony's neck and stretch- 
ing himself out along side of him. " Now 
let's see you do your best." 

" Halt!*' shouted the voice again. "We've 
got you and you might as well give up." 

But Edgar was not the kind to give up in 
that way. He knew that the bushes were 
thick, that the man would have to be a good 
shot to bring him down, taking the speed of 
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his horse into consideration, and the only re- 
sponse was a jab of his rider's spurs. Then 
came the test for which he waited with some 
suspense — the roar of a Winchester rang 
through the bushes, but he did not hear the 
bullet. That seemed to be the signal for the 
other members of the band, for the rifles 
cracked on all sides of him ; but still he did 
not hear the whistle of a bullet. Either the 
bushes or the swiftness of his horse interfered 
with the marksmanship, for by the time Ed- 
gar knew it the willows were left behind and 
he was flying toward the fort. 

" My gracious I I'm safe, ain't I ?" said he, 
straightening up and trying to draw in his 
horse. " The next time they pull on me they 
will get me. They didn't send a ball near 



me." 



Edgar noticed that the sound of the guns 
was heard in the fort, ^or he saw several sol- 
diers running out with their carbines in their 
hands, and presently he heard the blast of a 
bugle, which meant that a squad was gather- 
ing to go in pursuit of the marauders. 

" What was it ?" shouted a sergeant. 
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" Outlaws !" replied Edgar, as he swept bj 
the gate. " They're down there. They fired 
at me half a dozen times, but never touched 
me." 

Edgar kept on to the ofiice of the superin- 
tendent, and there found Jake with a very 
anxious face. When he saw the boy coming 
around the base of the hill he pulled off his 
cap and swung it around his head. 

" Did they hit you, Edgar r said he. 

^* No, sir. I thought outlaws could shoot 
better than that." 

"Well, sir, there is where that man has 
gone," said he, turning to his companions. 
" When he escaped he knew right where to 
find them." 

" When who escaped ?" asked Edgar. 

"The man who was put into the guard- 
house yesterday afternoon. He must have 
had some tools about him, for when the sen- 
try went on the outside of the door he sawed a 
hole through those thick logs and took him- 
self safe off." 

Edgar had never been more astonished in 
his life. The guard-house had held many 
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desperadoes in its time, but this man was the 
first one who ever escaped from it. 

" Why, how did he get on the outside of the 
fence ?" asked Edgar. " It is nearly ten feet 
high, and besides a sentry is on the outside." 

" I don't know how he did it, but he did 
it," replied the man. "Transfer the bags 
and let this fellow be off." 

Edgar dismounted from his horse and stood 
there as if he did not know what he was 
thinking about. To reflect that that man had 
escaped from the guard-house while there 
were sentries all around him was more than 
he wanted to believe. He saw the bags taken 
from his pony and placed upon the horse that 
was to carry them to Carson Springs, and when 
the man mounted his horse and went away in 
a keen jump, he broached the subject of his 
escape again. 

" Did I understand you to say that he 
sawed a hole through those thick logs and so 
got out?" said he, as he followed the man 
Jake into his quarters. 

"He certainly did," replied Jake. "He 
must have had help from the inside.'* 
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"Why, who in the world could have helped 
himr 

"That's something that we don't know. 
Somebody passed him a saw, and he must have 
worked with it for three or four hours before 
he had an opening large enough to crawl 
through. The beauty of it was, he did not 
make noise enough to alarm the sentry at all." 

The longer he talked about the escape the 
more improbable it seemed, and finally, see- 
ing the man Jake was locking up his desk 
and making other preparations to retire — it 
was almost midnight now — Edgar said good- 
night and started for his camp. He found 
the tent all fastened down and* the fire out, 
but when he laid his hand upon the blankets 
Mrs. Dunn called to him. 

** Yes, ma'am, it is I," replied Edgar. 

" Do you know that that man has got out 
of the guard-house and went off?" inquired 
Mrs. Dunn. 

"Yes, and that is what beats me. How 
did he work his way through the logs in the 
first place and make his way over the fence 
in the second." 
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But Mrs. Dunn could not tell anything 
about that, and Edgar finally went in behind 
his blanket and went to bed. There was one 
thing he did not tell Mrs. Dunn anything 
about, and that was that he had been fired 
at while coming through the willows. Some- 
body would see her and tell her of it in the 
morning, and Edgar thought he would let 
her get a good night's rest while she had the 
opportunity. He slept soundly, too, and at 
the first peep of day he got up and had the 
fire started. It did not take long to prepare 
such simple food as they had, and in an hour 
more he was on his way to the guard-house 
to see where that man had escaped. There 
were no prisoners there then, and Edgar opened 
the door and went in. There was a hole cut 
as neatly as a carpenter could have done it, 
and on going around on the outside Edgar 
was more astonished than ever, for he saw 
that the plank which confined the stockade 
was more than four feet above the reach of 
his hand. 

" That fellow must have been awful lively 
on his legs to jump up there," said the boy, 
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as he slowly walked out of the fort and turned 
towards the superintendent's quarters. "That 
man must have had help from the inside. But 
now what did he want to shoot at me for ? I 
haven't got a cent in my pockets, so he could 
not have made anything by killing me. And 
the worst of it is, I have got to sleep at the 
superintendent's quarters to-night so as to be 
ready to take the express as soon as it arrives. 
Well, I can't help it. I shall not stop for 
him, he can bet on that, and if I am to leave 
my bones out there in the willows, why it's 
all right." 

There was nothing much to learn at the 
superintendent's oflBce, for the men had re- 
ceived no news beyond the fact that the squad 
who had gone out the night before in pursuit 
of the outlaws had returned empty-handed. 
They had scoured the willows on both sides 
of the road, but nothing in the shape of an 
outlaw coulcj be seen. 

" But what did they want to shoot at you 
for ?" said Jake, who was deeply perplexed ; 
"they know that you haven't got any money/' 

" I wonder if they don't want to pay me for 
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telling the superintendent that they had moc- 
casins on that closely resembled those the Pi- 
utes wore during their raid." 

"There may be something in that; but 
what good is that going to do them ? If they 
wanted to pay you for that they would have 
shot you down without any words. But you 
say they halted you." 

" So they did ; and when I didn't stop they 
opened fire on me." 

"I'll bet you one thing," added Jake, 
**They want to learn something of you." 

" But what can I have to tell them ?" 

" I am sure I don't know. You will have 
to wait until they get their hands on you, 
and then they will tell you." 

" Yes ; but I don't intend that they shall get 
their hands on me," said Edgar, and the cold 
chills ran all over him when he thought of 
the murders that these men had committed. 
" They will have to shoot me first, for I never 
will stop for them." 

Jake made no reply. He reached over and 
shook Edgar warmly by the hand, and then 
went out to attend to his horses. 
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That day was a long one to Edgar, for he 
had nothing to do but just to loaf around the 
carnp and wait for night to come. Mrs. Dunn 
noticed that he was uneasy, but with all her 
most skillful questions couldn't bring any- 
thing out of hira. He saw a squad of soldiers 
go into the willows to reconnoitre, and about 
four o'clock they came back as they went ; 
not an outlaw had they discovered. 

"Those men know how to keep themselves 
concealed,'' soliloquized Edgar; "I wouldn't 
be afraid to bet that they are right in the 
edge of the willows, and that they know 
everything that is going on here at the fort." 

In about four hours, just as it began to 
grow dark, Edgar found that he was right. 
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"'VrOW I hope that^ those outlaws won't 
XI Hhwt at you," said Mrs. Dunn, as 
^he Haw Edgar rise to his feet and buckle on 
liin revolver. She had remained close in camp 
all that day, and no one had been near her 
to tell of the boy's adventures the night 
before. 

"Oh, I guess they won't stoot," replied 
Edgar, with a laugh ; *Hake care of yourself 
till I come again." 

Edgar's feelings were very different from 
thoHO ho expressed in words. He looked for 
nothing else but to be shot at, and the ques- 
tion was, could his horse take him bv in 
Hafoty, aH ho had done before. He passed 
by the gali* of the fort, and exchanged a few 
wordrt Nvhh the sentry, who seemed to think 
that Edgar was taking his life into his hand 
by going out there into the willows. 
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" You had ought to take some soldiers with 
you," said he. 

"Now what in the world do those men 
want to shoot me for?" said Edgar. 

"I don't know I am sure; but you will be 
safer if you have some men at your back. 
Well, good-by. The next time we hear from 
you you won't be as lively as you are now." 

The sentry settled his gun on his shoulder 
and began pacing his beat, and Edgar went 
off into the darkness. Why was it that the 
sentry did not hear the commotion that took 
place on the prairie a short distance from 
him ? The sentinel was alert and watchful, 
and if there had been a noise of any kind he 
would have heard it ; but he kept on his way, 
and in a few minutes passed the call, never 
dreaming that the boy was in need of help. 
As he was passing down the hill two figures, 
which seemed to rise out of the ground, so 
suddenly did they make their appearance, 
came up on each side of him, and before Ed- 
gar could raise a cry to attract attention he 
was thrown flat upon the ground. In falling 
he tried to reach behind him to catch his re- 
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volver, but in an instant it was torn from its 
case, and he felt the cold muzzle pressing 
against his forehead. 

'* Do you see that V* asked a voice which 
he was certain he had heard before. 

" Do you mean to kill me?" asked Edgar, 
and he was surprised at his talking so freely 
to the outlaw. For they were outlaws, Edgar 
was certain of that. He did not feel any 
more fear than he did while he was facing 
Yellow Dog and his band of warriors. 

" Not if you will behave yourself," said the 
voice. " But do you see that?" 

"Yes; and you have got it cocked and 
your finger resting on the trigger." 

" Well, it means that if you utter a loud 
word you'll go to kingdom come. Now get 
up and do just as you are told." 

The men relieved him of their weight, 
which they had thrown upon him as he fell 
to the ground, but they retained their hold 
upon his collar, and in less time than it £akes 
to tell it he was helped to his feet and 
marched away into the darkness. They were 
not going to kill him if he behaved himself, 
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and the question was, what were they going 
to do with him ? In spite of the darkness 
they seemed to know where they were going, 
and after leading him along the base of the 
hill outside the herders wha had charge of 
the stock they came to the willows. 

"Now you go on ahead," said the man who 
had thus far done all the talking. "Don't 
try to make a break, for I have got you 
covered." 

It would have been folly for Edgar to at- 
tempt to escape, for the man behind him kept 
his revolver so close to him that now and 
then he could feel it touching him between 
the shoulders. They did not go into the wil- 
lows more than a few yards when Edgar be- 
came aware that they were descending into a 
gully. He had to take hold of the bushes to 
keep from falling. 

"Look out for yourself here," continued 
the man with the revolver. "If you fall you 
will break your neck, and we want to get 
something out of you before you do that. 
Hang onto the willows." 

It seemed to Edgar that it was all of a mile 
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down to the foot of the gully, but he accom- 
plished it at last, and presently found himself 
among a lot of rocks. 

"Now we will have a little more, light," 
said the voice behind him ; and with the 
words a bright blaze shot out in front of him. 
The outlaw had drawn a dark-lantern from 
his pocket, and by the aid of the light it 
threw out their way could be easily seen. 
"Now, Bub, take this and hold it in front 
of you. It will show you where the rocks 
are. 

Then Edgar kjiew where he had heard 
that voice before. It was the man who had 
been brought in prisoner by the soldiers and 
whom they had shut up in the guard-house. 
Edgar did not know what prompted him to 
do it, but he was going to see who it was that 
provided him with a saw. 

" I know you now," said the boy. " You 
got out of that guard-house mighty easy, 
didn't you r 

"Oh, yes; I knew I was free as soon as 
they put me in there," said the man, with a 
laugh. " But we won't talk about that any 
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more now. We want to reach camp the first 
thing we do." 

Aided by his light Edgar went on for half 
a mile or more, when suddenly, as he came 
around a turn in the gully, he was surprised 
to find before him a camp-fire, with more out- 
laws than he thought were in the country, 
lying around it. There were seventeen of 
them ; he counted them as he walked up. 
On the way they passed a man who was sit- 
ting on a bowlder with a rifle lying across his 
lap. This man was a sentry, but he did not 
think it necessary to challenge the new-comers 
when he saw their light. 

There was another thing that surprised 
Edgar, although he did not ssly anything 
about it. Among the outlaws was one who 
did not belong there — a soldier, who was ly- 
ing on a blanket a little way from where he 
seated himself. The soldier was unarmed, 
and that showed that he was a prisoner. He 
wondered what news the outlaws could want 
out of that man, and in a very few minutes 
he found out. The soldier raised himself to a 
sitting posture and extended a hand to Edgar. 
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" So it seems that you have got yourself in 
a fix, too/' said he, as Ed^ar arose to his feet 
and took the hand. 

"It seems so, that's a fact/' said Edgar, 
seating himself on the blanket beside the sol- 
dier. "But you don't belong around here. 
Where did you come from ?" 

" I belong at Fort Dodge, and that is two 
hundred miles from here. The soldiers got 
after them and so they had to run away ; but 
I don't see what induced them to bring me 
down here." 

" You are not the soldier that we wanted at 
all," said the man who did all the talking to 
Edgar. 

" Well, when I told your men so what's the 
reason they didn't release me?" inquired the 
soldier. 

" You know too much about us," said the 
outlaw, with a smile. "Furthermore, my 
men thought you were trying to fool them, 
and so they thought that they would bring 
you on and let me have a look at you." 

"Well, what do you want out of me^" 
asked Edgar. " I can't tell you a thing ex- 
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cept about the superinteudent, and he has 
gone on " 



" It ain^t about that. We ain't a going to 
bother our heads about the superintendent, 
who has only about ten thousand dollars in 
his pocket, when we can bushwhack a man 
who has something like three millions about 
his good clothes/' 

"Three millions!" echoed Edgar, pro- 
foundly astonished. 

" That's what I said. The treasurer of the 
Piute nation is going to be at Fort Dodge in 
a few days, to pay out that amount of money 
for some lands the Government thought fit to 
steal from them a few years back, and we in- 
tend to waylay him before he gets there. 
Now what do you know about him? Tell 
the truth, for we are in no humor for non- 



sense." 



" Why, I don't know a thing about him," 
said Edgar, for he did not like the way in 
which the leader of the band played with his 
revolver. " I have nothing to do at the fort 
but carry the express " 

**Well, you know that there were some 
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packages sent that had sOrae reference to this 
treasurer, donH you ?" 

" No, sir. I don't kno¥^ what was in the 
packages. When I get ready to start out the 
express packages are all taken from the horse 
that has brought them to mine, and I go 
ahead without seeing them at all." 

"Tuffts, I told you that this boy didn't 
know anything about them," said one of the 
outlaws who had not spoken before. 

So this man was Tuffts, was it? Edgar 
turned and gave him a good looking over. 
He did not look like such a blood-thirsty 
fellow, and the boy didn't believe that he 
was; it was the men who were gathered 
around him who, when they were excited, 
performed deeds that left the Piutes in the 
shade. A more forbidding lot of men could 
not have been found on the plains. It is true 
that some of them retained a little spark of 
decency, and looked as though they had been 
driven by force of circumstances into Tuffts' 
gang, but the most of them were men that 
one would not care to meet alone on the 
prairie. 
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** I know you did," said Tuffts, in answer 
to what his man said, "but I didn't think 
you knew anything about it. Bub, you don't 
think it worth while for- us to attack the su- 
perintendent when he comes back ?" 

"No, I don't He had no more money 
than he needed, and when he comes back to 
the fort he won't have a cent." 

" I guess I looked honest enough when I said 
that," said Edgar to himself. "He will have 
a thousand dollars or so, but that wouldn't 
pay Tuffts and his men for waylaying him." 

"What do you think about it, boys?" said 
Tuffts, leaning back on the ground, and 
looking at his men. 

The men all moved when this question 
was addressed to them, some crossing one leg 
over the other, and the rest placing their 
hands under their heads and stretching them- 
selves out at full length on the ground, and all 
waited for the lieutenant, for Edgar didn't 
know what else to call him, to speak. 

"Are you going to talk your matters over 
before these prisoners ?" asked the latter, for 
he thought that the captives were learning 
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too much. " One of them might escape, and 
if the military sent a squad on ahead to warn 
the treasurer that there were men on the road 
somewhere who were waiting for a chance to 
shoot him, he would go some other way.'^ 

" I'll risk the chance of the prisoners es- 
caping," said Tuffts, and when he said this 
he pulled his revolver from its case and 
rested it on his knee. "I am willing that 
they should know all that we know. What 
do you say ?" 

"I don't think it worth while to hother 
with the superintendent,'* said the lieutenant. 
" Will he have some soldiers with him when 
he comes back ?" he added, addressing Edgar. 

" Probably he won't. He'll know that he 
has no money in his pockets, and he wouldn't 
think you would kill him for fun." 

"No, I tell you we don't do that," said 
Tuffts, with a grin that told that he knew 
what would be done to him and his band in 
case they should be captured. "Well, then, 
we will go on up to Fort Dodge, and decide 
what we will do when we get there. We'll 
take to the trail and stick to it." 
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" In the meantime you are going to let me 
go, ain't you T^ said Edgar. 

" Not till we get up to Fort Dodge," re- 
plied Tufifts. "After we get up there and 
try on the treasurer, why, you can go where 
you please." 

" But I have got to go back and carry the 
express." 

"Oh, well, we don't care about the express. 
It won't hurt those fellows in San Francisco 
to wait for it a week or two." 

"But I have just got newly appointed, and 
if I should miss a route the superintendent 
would appoint somebody else in my place," 
said Edgar, who was determined to say all that 
he could to efifect his release. " You say you 
ain't a going to kill me ?'^ 

" Not if you behave yourself." 

" Then you might as well let me go." 

"I guess we won't talk about that any 
more to-night," said Tuffts, picking up a 
blanket and looking for a soft place to put it. 
"We will tell you when you can go. I am 
sorry you will lose your position, but I don't 
see how we can avoid it. You look like an 
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honest fellow — what have you been doing 
out here?" 

" I have been herding cattle for Mr. 8e- 
cord." 

"Did the Indians kill himT 

"Yes, hira and all his men." 

" Then how did you come to get this posi- 
tion r 

" Graves, who was carrying the route be- 
fore I was " 

" Graves !" said the leader, while several 
of the men raised themselves on their elbows 
and listened eagerly to what Edgar had to 
say. "So that scoundrel is out here yet?" 

" What do you know about him ?" asked 
the boy. 

"Well, I think I ought to know some- 
thing about him," said Tuffls, and a dark 
scowl overspread his face. He was angry 
about something, and Edgar saw that when 
he got that way he wtis a fiend. " It is no 
thanks to him that I didn't get my neck 
stretched long ago. Did the Piutes' out- 
break frighten him ?" 

" Well, that was the way the superintend- 
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ent took it, any way," said the express rider, 
who, now that he had opportunity to say 
something to disgrace the cowardly man, 
could not do it. When he first mentioned 
Graves' name it was with the intention of 
giving him what Graves would have given 
to the boy if- their situations had been re- 
versed, but somehow he could not utter a 
word. Graves had already been disgraced. 
He had lost his weapons (Edgar was not 
foolish enough to believe that he lost them in 
a race with the Indians), he had been dis- 
ciiarged for cowardice, and the boy didn't 
know which way he was going to' turn to 
make a living. 

" When I heard you pronounce his name 
at the time I was arrested," continued Tuffts, 
" I knew that I had that villain in my power, 
and it was all I could do to keep a straight face. 
He was the only man with boots on who has 
passed along this trail since we have been here." 

"It is a great wonder that you did not 
recognize him," said Edgar. " But then he 
has raised some whiskers since he has been 
riding the express." 
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" Ah ! That accounts for it. But then I 
wasn't thinking of Graves at all. Where is 
he now ?" 

"He is up to Three Crossings. But he 
denies that he has seen any outlaws." 

"Oh, he does, does he? Well, wait until 
he sees us again." 

"You ain't going to shoot him, are you?" 

" I can't tell what I would do. I expect I 
would be so mad to think of what that man 
did to me that I would shoot before I thought. 
And you got his express, did you ?" 

"Yes, sir; and the superintendent tells 
him that he shan't ride it any more. But I 
didn't think I was going to get into any such 
scrape as this. I'll tell you what I will do : 
If you will let me go to the fort I won't say 
that I have seen anything of you." 

" That's a fair proposition, but somehow I 
don't like it. What do you say, boys?" 

" No I" said all the outlaws in a breath ; 
and the answer came as promptly as though 
the men had been waiting for the question. 

" It won't hurt him any, when he gets back 
where he can see the superintendent, for him 
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to tell him that he couldn't carry the express 
to-night/' said the lieutenant^ and all the 
outlaws snickered as though he had said 
something funny. 

" I suppose you will answer my question in 
the same way ?*' remarked the soldier. 

"I don't see any way to get around it," 
said the leader. " We ain't such a bad lot 
when things go to suit us, and so I guess we*ll 
go to bed. Murphy, you see that the guards 
are on at the proper time." 

There was silence in the camp after this, 
for the chief laid himself out a short distance 
from the blanket on which Edgar and the 
soldier sat, and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. But it wasn't so with Edgar. He 
wasn't at all afraid for himself, but he dreaded 
the suspense which he knew Mrs. Dunn 
would experience when he did not come back. 
When he failed to arrive at the superinten- 
dent's headquarters a messenger would be sent 
for him, or perhaps Jake would go himself 
and then it would be known that something 
had happened to him. It might be a week 
or it might be a month before he went home ; 

21 
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it depended entirely upon the movements of 
the treasurer whom they intended to waylay. 

" I never heard anything abott the treas- 
urer," whispered Edgar, who lay down on 
the blanket beside the soldier. "I didn't 
know that any men ever came out here with 
such an amount of money. Of course he will 
have soldiers at his back, and seventeen men 
won't be enough to whip them." 

" But you see thece men have all got Win- 
chesters," said the soldier. " They will put 
in the shots mighty fafst, and unless our boys 
get behind a barricade or sofliething, they 
will pick them all off." 

"Now suppose you two leave off talking 
until morning," said Murphy, which wa^ the 
name of the lieutenant. ** We'll show you 
how we will pick the soldiers off with our 
Winchesters." 

This waa an order, and Edgar and the sol- 
dier thought it best to obey it. They bade 
each other good-night and rolled over and 
went to sleep. They slept soundly, too, al- 
though they were awakened once or twice by 
the chauging of sentries aud the outlaws get- 
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ting up to replenish the fire. About day- 
light they were aroused by the leader, who 
told them that it was high time they were 
striking for Fort Dodge. Breakfast was al- 
ready under way, and it consisted of bacon 
and hardtack, with no tea or coffee. Edgar 
thought it was a poor meal for men to eat who 
had the prospect of fighting soldiers before 
long, but he said nothing about it. He had 
eaten such a meal when he was herding cattle 
and was glad to get it. 

"Catch up!" said the chief, when the break- 
fast was about through. "Now the next 
thing i^ for you two to ride double," he added, 
turning to the prisoners. "We will ride that 
way until we reach Holcome's ranch, and 
then we'll borrow a couple of horses." 

Now, the ranch that the chief mentioned 
was the one where Edgar obtained his fresh 
horses. Holcome did not have men enough 
to defend his property, and the outlaws could 
get everything they wanted there. To " bor- 
row" a pony Edgar knew meant stealing him, 
and if Holcome ever sa^ the horse again it 
would be when Tuffts and his band was cap- 
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tured. But that didn't seem probable. He 
had doubtless been informed, perhaps by the 
newspapers, as likely as not, of the visit of the 
treasurer of the Piutes' nation, and he had 
recruited men enough to make his expedition 
successful. Edgar thought it was a pity that 
the Piutes did not know of this visit of the 
treasurer before they began their outbreak. 
Perhaps now they would not get any money 
at all. 

When everything was ready for the start 
the chief led the way through the willows 
and on to the trail which Edgar had so often 
followed on his way to Three Crossings. The 
boy rode behind one, a fierce-looking bandit, 
and the soldier, whose name was Garrick, fol- 
lowed after him behind another. When they 
reached the trail they looked up and down to 
make sure that there was nobody in sight, 
and then the leader struck at once into a trot, 
which he kept up until Holcome's ranch came 
in sight. Of course the noise of a multitude 
of hoofs attracted the attention of the men 
who were gathered about the door, but after 
taking, a survey of them they concluded that 
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the best thing they could do was to remain 
quiet. They were outlaws, the men knew 
that at a glance, and if they wanted to see the 
sun set again they would be careful how they 
acted. 

" Howdy, boys," said the chief, riding up 
close to them and holding his Winchester in 
readiness for a shot. ** You are the most sen- 
sible fellows I have seen since I left New 
Mexico. " Have you got a couple of horses 
that you don't want to use right away ?" 

" No," replied Holcome. " But that doesn't 
make any difference to you, I suppose ?" 

" Not the slightest You see we want two 
horses more to give our prisoners a chance to 
ride ; so if I was in your place I would bring 
them out" 

" Well, I swan !" exclaimed Holcome, who 
just then saw Edgar Warren as he dis- 
mounted. " You have got our express boy. 
What have you been doing, Edgar ?" 

" Nothing, it seems," replied Edgar ; " they 
wanted to ask me " 

*^That will do," interrupted Tuffts. "A 
couple of you fellows go with those men after 
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the horses, and two more go into the house 
and see if they have any grub that is worth 
taking. We had a pretty hard breakfast this 
morning, but we intend that our next meal 
shall be better," he continued, turning to 
Holcome. ** Do you expect anybody along 
this way ?" 

** Not before the express man comes," an- 
swered Holcome ; ** you're out for some- 
body, and I'd like to know what's up." 

** Well, you keep your eyes and ears open, 
and some day you'll find out." 

Edgar refreshed himself with a drink of 
water, and then seated himself on the bench 
beside the men who belonged to the ranch, 
but he did not attempt any conversation with 
them. There were too many Winchesters 
around for him to risk that. In a few min- 
utes the men who had gone to the stables after 
the horses appeared around the corner of the 
house, and Edgar saw that one of them was 
the pony he had been accustomed to ride. At 
the same instant the outlaws came out of the 
bouse, each with a bag in his hand, which they 
proceeded to strap on behind their saddles. 
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" If you would send a couple more in there 
perhaps you would get all the provisions we 
had," said Holcome in disgust. " You have 
stripped us clean." 

"Your men haven't anything else to do, so 
you can send one of them on to Three Cross- 
ings to get a new supply. But mind you, 
don't send him^oja there to-night. We shall 
be camped alongside the trail, and perhaps 
he won't get through." 

"I'll remember it," said Holcome; but he 
did not say thf t he would obey. There were 
men about the ranch as bold as the outlaws 
were. They knew every path that led to 
Three Crossings, and it would be a wonder 
if some of them did not slip by the outlaws 
and carry the news on ahead of them. Edgar 
mounted the horse when it was brought up 
to him, -saluted the men as he always did 
when leaving them, and before he knew it he 
was off like a shot. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SURPRISE. 

*' TT E Y, there ! Come back here !" shouted 
XX the chief, drawing liis Winchester to 
h'lH face ; ^^you haven't got as much sense as I 
thought you had." 

E<lgar was trying his level best to stop his 
horse, but the animal seemed to think that 
the express rider was on his back, and so 
wanted to put off at his swiftest speed. By 
sawing on the pony's mouth with the bits and 
lining all his best endeavors to check him, he 
finally got him sobered down and wheeled 
him about to take his place by the chiefs side. 

*^ The express horses always act that way," 
Huid lildgar, whose face was flushed and whose 
eyes said plainly that he would have been 
glad to go on if he had not been afraid of the 
bullets. " He would go that way all the dis^ 
lance to Three Crossings." 
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"Well, don't let him go that way any 
more," said Tuffts ; " I came within an ace of 
sending a ball after you. Close up around him, 
boys, and make that horse behave himself." 

All the way to Three Crossings Edgar was 
in a fight with his pony. The nag could not 
understand why he should want to go so 
slowly ; but the outlaws closed around him, 
and finally one of them took him by the bits. 
After that they continued their journey for a 
mile or more, and then, at the suggestion of 
the lieutenant, they hauled up beside the trail 
and went into camp. Edgar had nothing to 
do but to stake out his horse, and then threw 
himself down upon a blanket which the sol- 
dier had brought with him. 

^* I am used to cavalry, but I tell you these 
long rides speedily do me up," said Garriek. 
"I don't believe that I could stand this more 
than two or three days longer. Do you know 
how far Fort Dodge is from here ?" 

" I never have been there in my life, but I 
think we must be pretty well on our way 
now," said Edgar. "Do you belong there in 
the fort ?" 
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" Yes ; but," added the soldier, looking all 
around to make sure that nobody was watch- 
ing him, "somebody on the inside of the fort 
is in cahoots with these fellows." 

" That's what I thought when he cut his 
way out of our guard-house," whispered Ed- 
gar in reply ; " he cut a hole through those 
thick logs and took himself safe off." 

" Who was it ?" 

" Tuffts— the leader of the band." 

" Well, they took me for the colonel's clerk 
— a position that I never held in my life. If 
they had got the colonel's clerk I don't sup- 
pose that they would have learned more than 
they did of me, for I never heard him say a 
word about a treasurer of the Piut^' nation 
coming out here." 

" Well, I guess you two have got through 
whispering, and that you had better talk out 
loud so that we can hear you," said Tuffts, 
breaking in on their conversation ; "I reckon 
you can understand each other now." 

This order broke up their whispered con- 
fab, and Edgar was much disappointed, for 
he wanted to learn how the outlaws had man- 
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aged to capture the soldier without alarming 
the rest of the garrison. Had they slipped 
up and captured him after dark, the same as 
they had captured Edgar? But he concluded 
that that would keep, and every time he 
wanted to speak to Garrick after that he 
talked loud enough for anybody to hear it. 

The supper was much better than the 
breakfast, and Edgar, while he was drinking 
his coffee, wondered how the men were get- 
ting on at Holcome's ranch without any sup- 
per at all. He did not believe that the head 
man was going to obey that order of Tuffts' 
and not send a messenger on to Three Cross- 
ings that night. He thought that the man 
had passed him already, and traveled on 
toward Fort Dodge, and so warned them of 
the approach of the outlaws. 

"They needn't think that those men are 
going to stay there with their hands in their 
pockets and let Tuffts and his gang get away 
with the money that the treasurer of the 
Piutes nation is going to pay the Indians," 
said Edgar to himself. " I'll bet that they 
know it already." 
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And so it proved. After a night passed in 
their camp without disturbance of any kind, 
they arose at daylight, and after finishing all 
the food they had stolen at Holcorae's ranch, 
they started at a slow trot and in due time 
arrived at Three Crossings. To Edgar's sur- 
prise there was but a single man there ; the 
rest had all disappeared. 

"Howdy, partner," exclaimed Tuffts, as he 
rode up to the man. " Where are the rest of 
you r 

The head man nodded to Edgar, ran his 
eye over the outlaws to see how many there 
were of them, then threw out his chew of to- 
bacco and replied : 

^^ They're gone." 

"Yes; but where have they gone to?" 
asked Tuffts, coolly swinging his rifle off his 
shoulder. 

"Well, they thought that seventeen men 
was more than they had any use for, so they 
lumbered out " 

" How did they find out that we were coming 
up here ?" said the chief, somewhat amazed to 
find that his orders had not been obeyed. 
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"There was a man came up here from Fort 
Gates aud told us all about it," said the 
"boss," who was determined that they should 
not find out that a messenger had come there 
from Holcome's ranch. " They left me here 
to see to things." 

"Have you got any grub that is 'worth 
stealing ?" 

" There ain't nary a bit in the house. It 
won't be much trouble for you to look and 
see." 

"Has Graves gone too?" asked Edgar, 
watching for a chance to get in a word. 

" Oh, yes ; he went yesterday. When we 
found out what a coward he was we told him 
that we didn't want to be bothered with his 
presence any longer." 

"It is lucky for him that he went," said 
Tuffts, dismounting from his horse and step- 
ping into the house. "We'd make short 
work with him." 

The chief was gone not more than five 
minutes, and when he came out again he came 
empty-handed. Not a thing in the shape of 
provisions had he discovered. . 
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" I ought to burn this house," said Tuffts, 
angrily. " And I ought, too, to put a bullet 
through you." 

^^ Well, I hope you won't do that," said the 
" boss," and one to have seen him when he 
said it would have thought he was talking 
about something that was of no importance to 
himself. " I'll bet that any one of you would 
have saved his grub in the same way." 

*^ I don't care about the grub," said TuflRts. 
" What I object to is the word you sent on to 
Fort Dodge." 

" I didn't send any word there," said the 
man, as if he was surprised to learn that that 
was where the outlaws were going. "I didn't 
know that you were going there." 

Tuffts got onto his horse and rode along 
the trail without replying, and all the out- 
laws followed after. Edgar knew as well as 
he knew anything that the man had received 
warning from Holcome's ranch, that the men 
had gone into the bushes to wait until the 
outlaws had passed by, and that one of the 
Three Crossings men had gone on to Fort 
Dodge with the ngws. Of course there was 
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nobody outside of the band that knew what 
object Tufflts had in view, but Edgar knew 
that some of the soldiers would come out to 
meet the outlaws. And if they once met 
them — well, he hadn't made up his mind 
what he would do in that case. His horse 
was fleet, and he had almost decided that he 
would risk the bullets dn the Winchesters that 
would be sent after him in case he tried to 
escape. 

"I ain't as afraid of being shot as I used to 
be,'* soliloquized the boy, "and I will do 
anything for the sake of getting away from 
them and going back to the fort. I hope that 
man will get there in time to send the soldiers 
on before we get into camp." 

But here was where Edgar was disappointed* 
Toward the middle of the afternoon they came 
upon a farm-house, which, like all other 
houses, had been deserted, and the outlaws 
proceeded to investigate it thoroughly. It 
turned out that the house was well supplied 
with provisions, for the inmates had gone so 
suddenly that they did not have time to take 
them all, and in a few minutes several bags 
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were tied fast to their saddles. After that 
Tuffts put his horse into a lope, and just at 
nightfall they turned into the woods and 
went into camp. It was just the place for an 
ambuscade, but the question was : would the 
soldiers come that way in order to meet them? 
The hills arose to a great height above the 
trail, and the sides were covered with scrub 
oaks which grew so closely together that a 
man concealed there could easily pick off as 
many soldiers as had a mind to come to him. 
But the garrison at Fort Dodge knew all that 
as well as he did, arid it was not likely that 
they would give the outlaws any such advant- 
age of them. They made their camp out of 
sight of the trail, and when it came time to 
go to bed they all sought their blankets with 
the exception of a single outlaw, who took his 
seat alongside the path to see that nobody 
went by him while his comrades were asleep. 
They all heard the instructions which the 
chief gave to him before he went on post, and 
they were explicit and to the point. 

"Call me if you hear any unusual sounds,'* 
said Tuffts. "The soldiers may have been 
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warned, and they may not, but it is to our in- 
terest to know what is going on. Keep your- 
self out of sight of the trail. Don't you let 
a twig snap without you know what causes it." 

*^ All right, capt'n," said the outlaw. " I 
don't reckon I will hear anything to-night. 
So long." 

The man's position was fully half a mile 
from the camp, and before he had taken it the 
rest of the outlaws were in a sound sleep. 
Edgar and Garrick rolled about on their 
blanket, but could not close their eyes in 
slumber. They looked at each other, and the 
soldier finally said, in a whisper : 

'* I can't get it out of my head that some- 
thing is going to happen here, and before 
long, too." 

" Well, let it happen," said Edgar, in the 
same cautious tone. " It ain't that that keeps 
me awake. I wonder what they will say to 
me because I am not on hand to carry my 
route. I couldn't help it." 

" Of course you couldn't. I would like to 
see ray cavalry company come in here and 
surround these fellows. As soon as they 
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foiind out that I was a prisoner they wouldn't 
cease firing if their captain told them to. I 
guess I'll get up and replenish the fire." 

Why was it that Garrick did not gee the 
head which was slowly raised from behind a 
neighboring log and was as quickly with- 
drawn when he arose from his blanket? 
Perhaps he was not looking for it He did 
not dream that his cavalry company was as 
close to him as that, and in fact it wasn't ; for 
when the head appeared again it proved to 
belong to an Indian — one of the scouts em- 
ployed by the Fort Dodge garrison. If sur- 
prise ever showed itself on the face of an 
Indian it certainly had a resting-place there, 
for the Indian looked twice before he fairly 
made up his mind that his eyes were not de- 
ceiving him. He looked on while Garrick 
replenished the fire, and then something or 
other must have aroused Tuffts, for he sat up 
on his blanket and looked about him. 

" Halloo !" said he, when he discovered that 
he was not the only one awake ; " what time 
is it ?" 

"It's just twelve o'clock," said Garrick, 
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consulting his watch. This watch was a great 
comfort to the soldier, for the outlaws had 
made no effort to take it from him, and he 
had been allowed to retain the timepiece, to- 
gether with the small sum of money he had 
in his possession. It showed him that the 
outlaws did not mean to rob him. 

"Joe !" exclaimed the chief, " it is time for 
you to go on watch.'' 

Joe suddenly sprang up from his blanket, 
as if he had been merely making a pretense 
of sleep, so as to be ready to jump rtie mo- 
ment his leader called him, hastily gathered 
up his rifle, and disappeared in the bushes. 
That Indian's head was there all the while, 
and when the relieved sentry came in it was 
withdrawn, and the Indian crawled off 
through the bushes to carry the news to his 
commanding officer. 

" Did you hear anything ?" asked Tuffts. 

" Naw," replied the sentry, arranging his 
blanket so that he could lie down upon it. 
*' Everything is all still out there." 

" No hope for us," soliloquized Garrick, as 
he threw a last stick upon the fire and slowly 
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turned toward his blanket. " If the boys in 
Company B knew just how I am situated 
they would have been along here before this 
time." 

Two hours passed, and the two prisoners 
were beginning to grow a little sleepy, and 
still not a sound had been heard to waken a 
cricket. At length, just as the chief aroused 
himself and was looking about among his 
men to decide whom he should place upon 
post, the startling cry rang out : 

" Forward ! Don't touch those guns! Sur- 
render !" 

Edgar and Gar rick were fully aroused be- 
fore half these commands had reached their 
ears. They started up and held their hands 
above their heads, so that their rescuers 
would not make a mistake and shoot them ; 
but Tuffts was a man who could not be easily 
conquered. He jumped to his feet, and his 
rifle cracked as he arose. It was pointed full 
at the captain who commanded the squad, but 
the bushes were too thick, and a wound in the 
shoulder was all he got to remember the out- 
law. 
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" Hoo-pe !" he shouted ; but those were the 
last words the prisoners ever heard him utter. 
A terrific blast of carbines rang through the 
woods, and Tuffts sank down, never to rise 
again. This was an opportunity that to Ed- 
gar Warren was too good to be lost. Dashing 
forward, he seized the outlaw's gun, and was 
just in time to join in with the soldiers, who 
came rushing from all points. There were at 
least fifty of them, all of Company B's first 
platoon, and it would have been strange in- 
deed if the outlaws could have withstood 
them, even though they were armed with 
Winchesters. It was all over in five minutes. 
Some of the chief's men sprang to their feet 
with guns in their hands, but before one had 
time to shoot some soldier's carbine was lev- 
eled at him, and he went down. Others 
raised themselves to a sitting posture but made 
no effort to shoot, and they were disarmed al- 
most before they knew it. 

"Count them, boys, and see if there are 
seventeen of them here," said the captain, as 
he stepped up close to the fire and began to 
pull off his coat. " But build up this fire. 
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somebody, and let us have a little more light 
here. Garriek, how are you ?" 

" Very well, sir," replied the soldier, not 
forgetting to salute his captain. " I guess you 
wondered why I didn't bring your horse into 
the fort the other night." 

" Well, yes ; you always do as you are told, 
and I knew there was something the matter 
with you. But I never knew of the outlaws 
being here until that man came up from 
Three Crossings to tell us." 

" Now, captain, I wish you would answer a 
question that I have got to ask you," said 
Edgar. 

"Halloo! You are the man who carries the 
express between Red Buttes and Three Cross- 
ings, are you not?" said the captain, now 
noticing the boy for the jSrst time. 

"Yes, sir; Fm the man." 

" Well, I must say that they are hard up to 
take a little kid like you," continued the cap- 
tain, who, now that he had got his coat off, 
gave Edgar a good looking over. "Were 
you not afraid of the Piutes ?" 

" No, sir. I came through the willows and 
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never had a shot fired at me. I didn't know^ 
that I had an enemy in the world until these 
men tried to stop me." 

" What was the question you were going to 
ask? Easy, boys, that wound is kinder sore," 
said the captain, who just then winced a little 
as one of the soldiers tried to do up the 
wound. "If the bushes had not been as 
thick as they were, you would have to move 
me to the fort." 

"What I want to know, sir, is about that 
treasurer of the Piutes' nation who is coming 
up here " 

" Yes; we know all about that. The treas- 
urer was to come up some time next week to 
pay the Indians something for their land — " 

"He had three million dollars to do it," 
interrupted Edgar. 

" Whew !" whistled the captain, while the 
men around him opened their eyes in sur- 
prise. "That would have been a pile of 
money for these reprobates to handle, wouldn't 
it? Well, they can rest easy on that score. 
The treasurer won't be up here at all. He is 
in Washington, and the authorities have 
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ordered him to remain there. We are not 
going to pay anybody for breaking out on our 
people and murdering them in cold blood. 
They ought to have held easy for a month or 
so, and then they would have had money in 
their pockets. Now, all you outlaws come 
and sit right down here in the middle, and 
the rest of my men will gather around to 
watch you. I have another squad to hear 
from." 

This order was quickly obeyed, and then 
there was silence in the camp except when 
some of Garrick's chums came around and 
shook him by his hand. They were glad to 
see him. In compliance with their request, 
Garrick then went on and told how the out- 
laws had captured him without alarming any 
of the garrison. When the lieutenant, after 
getting tired of waiting for his horse to be 
brought inside the stockade, sent another sol- 
dier out to see what had become of Garrick, 
he found the nag there, but could find no 
signs of the man who had been sent after him. 
He didn't know what to make of it, and came 
back and reported the matter. 
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"We knew you were here," said a sergeant, 
" and we took mighty good care not to shoot 
in your direction." 

"Why, how did you find it out?" asked 
Garrick, in surprise. 

" We had three of our Indian scouts look- 
ing into matters. We did not know that the 
outlaws had come back until a man, mounted 
on a pony that was almost ready to drop with 
fatigue, came up from Three Crossings and 
told us of it." 

"I just knew that the men would send 
word to the soldiers without waiting for day- 
light," said Edgar. 

"They certainly did," said the sergeant. 
" We knew that the outlaws had got you, but 
why we couldn't tell. You must have seen 
one of the Indians when they came up here." 

"Well, I didn't see a thing of him. Where 
was he ?" 

" He was hidden behind a log when you 
got up to mend the fire. There he is now." 

As the sergeant spoke he pointed to an In- 
dian who was seated at a little distance from 
the soldiers with his rifle resting across his 
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knees. He did not think that he had done 
anything worth complimenting, for he sat re- 
garding the outlaws as he would a deer he had 
killed in the woods. At this moment there 
was a sound of somebody coming through the 
bushes, and the soldiers all jumped to their 
feet and turned their eyes in the direction 
from which the noise came. Presently the 
bushes opened and a lieutenant came out, fol- 
lowed by five men, four of whom were sol- 
diers, and the other was Joe, who had been 
sent to relieve the outlaw on watch. 

"Well, Scott, you got him, didn't you?" 
said the captain. 

" Yes, sir," replied the lieutenant, bending 
over the captain to see where he was hit. " I 
was ordered to take him either dead or alive, 
and I took him alive. Who shot you, cap- 
tain r 

"That fellow lying down there on his 
blanket, dead. He was just on the point of 
shouting out some orders and the boys riddled 

him. Now Scott " 

. Here the captain gave some instructions to 
his subordinate in regard to moving the dead 
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men out of the way, mending the fire, and 
making preparations for staying there until 
morning. 

"This is as good a place as we can find, and 
I don't want to go hunting around in the dark 
for a new camping-place," said the captain. 
" That will do for the present, boys. I am much 
obliged to you. Scott, you had better send 
men enough down to our old camp to bring 
up our horses. We can picket them out there 
with the others — where are your horses, any 
way ?" he added, turning to Garrick. 

" They are right down there in the gully, 
sir," replied the soldier. 

"Well, we can picket our horses near them 
and put out a sentry, and they will be safe. 
Now come and sit down here," said the cap- 
tain, taking possession of the blanket that the 
rescued men had occupied, " and tell me how 
you were captured. Did they capture you 
the same way that they captured Garrick ?" 

It did not take Edgar long to tell his story. 
In spite of the fact that there were two hun- 
dred men almost within reach of them who 
were just aching for an opportunity to cap- 
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ture them, they had come boldly out of their 
hiding-places and made a prisoner of him as he 
was going down to the superintendent's head- 
quarters to go to sleep. How they knew that 
Edgar was going down there was a question 
that was too deep for him to answer. They 
must have had help from the inside. 

" No, I don't reckon that they did," an- 
swered the captain. "Tlie superintendent 
changed his quarters into the fort while the 
Piutes were on the war-path, didn't he? 
Well, as soon as they got whipped and were 
ready to go back to their reservation he went 
back to his old place of doing business. It 
was easy enough for them to come to some 
conclusion from that." 

By this time the camp began to look as 
though military men had charge of it. The 
bushes had been beaten down or cut away, 
several fires more had been lighted, the dead 
men had been moved out of sight, and five 
soldiers — four who were to guard the outlaws 
and the fifth who was to keep watch over 
their horses when they arrived — were leaning 
on their guns with their eyes fastened upon 
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the prisoners. At the end of an hour their 
horses came up, and were taken down into 
the gully where the others were. In another 
quarter of an hour the camp was as still as 
death. The captain was fast asleep, but one 
of the soldiers seemed to know that he ought 
to have a blanket, and cautiously spread one 
over him. 

Sleep came to Edgar in spite of the start- 
ling scenes he had witnessed, and he didn't 
know any more until he heard the words 
"Catch up!" Scott, the lieutenant, was up 
and replenishing the fire, and his words 
brought every soldier to his feet. 

" Some of you boys go down and water the 
horses, and the rest stir around and get break- 
fast," said he. " Are you awake, captain V* 

The captain threw off his blanket and sat 
up, and wished them a hearty good-morning 
all around. Then followed something which 
the outlaws had never thought of since Edgar 
had been in camp. The soldiers wanted to 
find a place to wash their hands and faces, for 
of course they could not think of coming to 
breakfast without doing so. There was no 
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place nearer than tlie gully, so they went down 
there, and when they came back their faces 
were glowing and their hair was brushed. 

" Well, I suppose you will have to leave 
us,'' said the captain ; " you want to get back 
as soon as possible to carry your route." 

"That's what I have in my mind," said 
Edgar ; " I don't want them to call upon an- 
other man to ride five hundred miles unless 
there is some good cause for it. Now, one of 
these outlaws has got my revolver and I would 
like to have it." 

" You'll know it when you see it ? Go and 
hunt it up." 

Edgar speedily found the place where all 
the weapons belonging to the prisoners had 
been stowed, and after a little search found his 
revolver, loaded as it was when he gave it up, 
or rather when it had been taken from him. 

"I tell you that revolver made me look 
wild," said he to the sergeant. "That man 
who is dead — he was Tuffts, you know — held 
it right against my head and made me give 
up. 

During breakfast the officers talked about 
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the dead men — there were six of the outlaws 
that had paid no attention to the word " sur- 
render " — and decided that they would leave 
them where they were until they could reach 
the fort and send a squad out with spades to 
bury them. If the wolves took them before 
they got back, why, that was something that 
they couldn't help. The horses were brought 
up when breakfast was over, the soldiers and 
the outlaws were mounted, and, led by the 
lieutenant, went out through the bushes 
toward the trail. Edgar was sorry that he 
had to go his own way alone ; not that the 
Piutes or outlaws would trouble him, but 
having spent a single night in company with 
the soldiers, he had somehow become attached 
to them. When they reached the trail the 
captain put out his hand to him. 

** You're sure you know the way?" said 
he. 

" Oh, yes," said Edgar ; " if I don't, my 
horse will find it." 

He lingered a moment to see what disposi- 
tion the lieutenant would make of his men, 
and when he saw the outlaws in the middle, 
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with soldiers on each side and before and be- 
hind them, he concluded that they were safe 
from doing any more harm. With a touch 
to his hat he turned his horse about and went 
on his way to Three Crossings. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DRIVEN FROM HOME. 

WE left Graves at Three Crossings, walk- 
ing sulkily toward his horse to saddle 
him and go — he knew not where. All the 
men who were employed at the stations were 
down on him because he had refused to carry 
his route, and left a boy, who was not yet 
twenty-one years old, to ride the express in 
his stead. 

" I'll get the advantage of that fellow some 
way or other if I live," soliloquized Graves, 
who was so mad that he could scarcely see 
anything. " That route is mine, and he had 
no business to take it. The only thing that 
bothers me now is my weapons. I wish to 
goodness that I had stayed away from Fort 
Ellis." 

There was another thing that bothered 
Graves just then, and that was, how he wa« 
going to get som'ething to eat. As far as his 

23 
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sleeping at night was concerned he could lie 
down anywhere ; but about three times a day 
he knew his stomach would crave^omething, 
and he had not a friend on whom he could 
call to furnish the needed supplies. He sad- 
dled his horse and then rode back to the 
station. 

"Say, boys," said he, addressing himself 
to the men who were still lounging on the 
bench in front of the door, " you ain't a go- 
ing to turn me loose in this country without 
any grub to eat and all my shooting-irons 
gone, so that I can't get any more, are you ?" 

" You can go and starve to death," said one 
of the men ; ** we've got no use for you." 

"Oh, now, what is the use of hitting a man 
when he is down ?" interrupted another, 
rising to his feet ; " I'll give you some grub 
if you will wait a minute." 

" I think, Graves, that you had better go 
off where you are not known and begin all 
over again," said the head man, who had not 
spoken before ; "you have got a mighty slim 
chance in this country, I can tell you." 

"I know that," said Graves; "I've been 
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in more fights than that boy ever thought of, 
and " 

" The less you say on that score the more 
ready we'll be to believe it. Who has got 
your weapons, any how ?" 

"How do you suppose I know? I saw the 
Piutes when they dismounted and gathered 
them up " 

"If you had any revolver about your 
clothes to defend yourself with, I should call 
you something that wouldn't set very well," 
said the foreman ; " but you haven't got a 
thing, and all I can tell you is to clear your- 
self. I am tired of listening to such talk. 
Here's your grub, and I guess Dave's got 
enough in there to last you to Red Buttes." 

Graves took the bag which was extended 
to him, and, without stopping to thank the 
men for their kindness to him, he put his 
horse into a lope and disappeared down the 
trail. 

" When I get my rifle I will see that every 
man of you who has insulted me gets his pay," 
said Graves, who, as soon as he was out of 
sight of the station, dismounted and proceeded 
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to tie bis bag of provisions bebind bis saddle as 
be would bave done witb tbe express packages. 
"Ill just go in tbe woods and tbink tbat over." 

Graves was determined on one tbing, and 
tbat was, be could not leave the fort witbout 
his rifle. If be bad money to buy another 
he would bave let it go, for lie was mad 
enough now to take revenge on all tbe men, 
except Dave, who were employed at Three 
Crossings. He kept his horse in a steady 
-lope until he arrived at tbe first ranch where 
Edgar got his change of horses, and there be 
made up bis mind that he would stay all night. 
There was a man lounging on the bench, but 
be made no effort to get the horse. He knew 
by tbe way the borseman travelled before he 
came in sight tbat it was not tbe express 
man. He looked up in surprise when he saw 
Graves, and raising both bands in tbe air, 
brought them down on his knees witb a ring- 
ing slap. 

" If here ain't tbat Graves come back again 
I don't want a cent," he exclaimed ; " wouldn't 
they give you any position up to Three Cross- 
ings ?" 
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" No, they wouldn't," said Graves ; " they 
say they don't want any teamsters there/' 

"Did you see any new men loafing 
around ?" 

Graves replied that he did not. 

" Well, you go back to Three Crossings and 
tell those fellows that they don't know what 
they are talking about. They have lost two 
teamsters by the Piutes breaking out, and 
they've got to have men to take their places. 
You will get a job there easy enough." 

Graves was mad again, for he saw very 
plainly that the man did not want him hang- 
ing about the station ; but he controlled 
himself as well as he could, and said : 

"You'll let me stay here to-night, won't 

you?" 

«* Well— no. The boss won't like it." 
" Well, I will wait and see the boss. Where 
is he now ?" 

"He's out on the prairie getting in some 
hay. But I will tell you, you can't make 
anything out of him. Still you can wait and 
see him if you are willing to take the sharp 
side of his tongue," 
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Graves had got so many hints to go on 
that after thinking a moment he decided that 
he had better ride on ahead. He walked his 
horse slowly away, muttering ejaculations, not 
loud but deep, on the station and everybody 
connected with it. 

" Who would have thought that my refusal 
to ride that express would have brought me 
into such trouble as this?" said Graves to 
himself. " Because that boy didn't know the 
danger he was in, he had to go out in my 
place. I have heard of express riders who 
were afraid to go on their route when' the 
Indians were on the war-path, and I never 
heard that they lost their positions. I don't 
suppose they will want me down at Fort Gates 
any way. Well, I will get my weapons the 
first thing I do, and then I will decide upon 
something. On one thing I am determined : 
That boy shall not ride the express two days 
after I get my rifle in my hands." 

And close upon the heels of this resolution 
came another thought which Graves did not 
like to dwell upon. If he shot Edgar War- 
ren, would not somebody follow him up and 
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capture him ? The boot-prints would betray 
him to a certainty, and Graves knew how im- 
possible it was to escape when he had scouts 
on his trail. He determined to think that 
over. 

Graves kept on a few miles further, and 
then, seeing that it was rapidly growing dark, 
he drew up beside the road and prepared to 
go into camp. It was lonely, with no one to 
talk to ; but Graves knew that he must get 
used to it, and cooked his bacon and ate his 
dry bread, while his mind was filled with 
thoughts which, had the man been as desper- 
ate as he looked, would have brought evil to 
more than one on that ninety miles of express 
route. Supper over, he lay down and slept, 
and when daylight approached was on his way 
to Red Buttes. He went without getting 
breakfast, but he didn't care for that. He had 
almost sixty miles to go before he reached his 
destination, and was allowing his horse to jog 
along in his own way, when he discovered 
somebody on the prairie coming toward him 
at a headlong gallop. It was an express 
rider ; he was sure of that. 
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" Here comes that boy again," said he, in 
tones of disgust. "If I had my revolver in 
my hands wouldn't I leave him here ? I 
wonder if he will have anything to say for 
himself? I'll give him a raking down. That 
isn't the boy after all," he added, as the 
bounds of the horse brought the object nearer 
to him. " It's the boss." 

A good many of the men about Fort Gates 
did not know what the superintendent's name 
was. Whenever they had occasion to address 
him they always called him by the position 
he held, and by that name he was generally 
known. Graves looked on all sides of him, 
but there was nothing that offered a conceal- 
ment. There was nothing but the bare prairie 
as far as his eye could reach ; so he kept on 
his way, and in a few minutes the superin- 
tendent came up. But he was prepared for 
any emergency. He had recognized Graves 
long before he reached him, and by slipping 
his hand into the pocket of his coat he cocked 
a revolver which he had placed there. He 
was mounted on one of the express horses, 
j^^Tid of course he went like the wind. He had 
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just opportunity to say, '*How are you, 
Graves," and the horse took him out of hear- 
ing. Graves did not speak. He did not 
think that a man who would discharge him 
for refusing to ride his express when the Pi- 
utes were out was worthy of recognition. 

" Go on, dog-gone you," muttered Graves, 
under his breath ; " but I will say this much 
for him : He's a plucky man to come out here 
without any soldiers. But what is the reason 
those outlaws didn't capture him ? They 
must be hidden in the willows, and of course 
they must have seen him when he went by. 
There is something funny about that." 

Graves did not know that the superintend- 
ent had an escort of soldiers through the wil- 
lows, and that it was the sight of them that 
induced the outlaws to conclude that it would 
not be safe to attempt to waylay him. If 
those same outlaws had taken warning by the 
sight of the soldiers and sought safety in the 
gully they would not have got into a fight with 
them, the escort would not have had two men 
wounded, and the man who sawed him out of 
the guard-house would not have been captured. 
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This was the last adventure of which 
Graves was the hero that befell him on the 
way to Red Biittes. About four o'clock he 
came within sight of Fort Gates, and his 
thoughts wandered over everything that had 
been said to him while he was there. The 
superintendent had first called him a coward, 
and the word had grown until everybody on 
the route knew it. He laid that to Edgar 
Warren's fault. He staked out his horse 
and then went into the teamsters' quarters to 
see if there was anything left in the dry- 
goods box that would serve to allay his ap- 
petite, for by this time he was ravenously 
hungry. He did not see Edgar, although he 
looked all around for him, and told himself 
that he wasn't going to ride the express that 
day. 

" Don't I wish that he would never come 
through those willows again !" muttered 
Graves; "the boss must have changed his 
quarters since the Piutes have been whipped, 
and when I get through with this bacon and 
hard-tack I believe I will go down and see 
how things look there." 
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The teamsters did not leave much of their 
breakfast, but it served to take the edge off 
his appetite, and then Graves walked toward 
the superintendent's office. The fact that the 
" boss " was not there would be just so much 
in his favor, for he was sure that the men 
would give him a place to stay all night. 
The three men who were employed about the 
office were lounging on the bench in front of 
the door, and when they saw Graves approach- 
ing they went through a motion that made 
him angry again. They put their hands into 
their pockets and jingled some silver that 
was in there. 

"Halloo, Graves !" said one, " have you gqt 
your money ? We have got ours." 

" No, there is little money coming to me," 
said the man, as he helped himself to a seat 
on the bench. " Has the boss paid you ? I saw 
him on the road, but I don't see how he had 
pluck enough to come through those wil- 
lows ?" 

" The Piutes won't hurt him, but I reckon 
the soldiers kept the outlaws away from him," 
said the head man. 
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" What outlaws ?" asked Graves, as if he 
was very much astonished. 

" Well, we have one of them, and he's in 
the guard-house. He told a funny story 
about you before he went there. He said 
that you are the man that told him about the 
money the boss was going to carry to pay 
off his men." 

"Why, I never did in my life," said 
Graves ; " I don't know any outlaws." 

** If he doesn't know you he certainly acted 
like it. I wasn't there when he had his talk 
with Edgar Warren, but some of the soldiers 
say that he was very much surprised when 
he heard your name mentioned. He didn't 
let on, but the boys knew he had heard that 
name before. Now, Graves, what do you 
know about that fellow ?" 

"I don't know anything about him," re- 
plied the man, bending over to pick up a 
stick that lay near him on the ground, so that 
his companions might not notice the expres- 
sion that came upon this face. " If Edgar 
Warren said anything like that " 

*'0h, it wasn't Edgar alone, but all the 
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men who were standing there spoke about it. 
Say, Graves, you haven't been an outlaw 
yourself, have you ?" 

" If you think I came here to be insulted I 
won't stay,'* said the man, rising to his feet. 
" The boss has given me a name that will re- 
main with me as long as I live. The best 
thing I can do is to go away where I am not 
known." 

" That's about the best thing you can do," 
said the foreman ; " you don't stand any 
show in this country, I can tell you that for 
a fact." 

"Nobody made an effort to stop Graves 
when he walked slowly toward the fort. The 
employee of the station had come pretty close 
to the mark when he asked him if he had 
been an outlaw. If he had been recognized 
when Tuffts and some of his gang stopped 
him there in the bushes, his troubles would 
all have been over; but a good many years 
had passed since he was a member yf the 
band ; and, furthermore, he had raised a crop 
of whiskers to help disguise him. Tuffts' 
gang was not as big then as it was now. They 
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made it a point to rob miners' camps, and 
no attempt that had ever been made to cap- 
ture them had proved successful. By the 
time that Russell and Wardell began to es- 
tablish their express stations Graves had 
grown tired of living aloof from his kind, 
and went to the headquarters and told the 
commanding officer that he would give up 
Tuffts and his friends if he would promise 
that he should go free. Of course the bait 
was taken, and at a given time the soldiers 
made an assault upon Tuffts, but only suc- 
ceeded in killing all of his men. Tuffts, the 
one they wanted the most of all, escaped.- 
This happened in New Mexico ; but Graves, 
as soon as he got his liberty, came up to Red 
Buttes and went to riding for the superinten- 
dent. He never hoped to see Tuffts again, 
and his unexpected appearance at the time 
the Piute outbreak occurred was enough to 
warn him to get away from there. He did 
not know that it was Tuffts who had him in 
his power, but he suspected it. He did not 
know, either, that the dreaded outlaw was dead 
and waiting there in the bushes to be buried 
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by a squad of so^^ers who came from Fort 
Dodge. If he hjp known it he would have 
breathed easier. 

" I am going away from here," said Graves, 
as he drew near to the fort. " I am going 
back to Fort Ellis ; but I can't go away and 
leave my guns." 

It was the only time that Graves had ever 
heard of a man in that country being de- 
prived of his weapons. It was a sorry pre- 
dicament indeed, and he was going back to 
Fort Ellis to wait there until that man chose 
to give them up. But first he had a little 
business of his own to attend to, and he went 
inside the gate and started for the sutler's 
quarters. The teamsters were busy unhitch- 
ing their mules, and some of them, when they 
came in, did not notice Graves at all, while 
others wanted to know why he had come 
back. Couldn't he get any job as a teamster 
up at Three Crossings ? 

" I tell you that man has got into a hard 
row of stumps," said the tall teamster. " I 
am sorry I poked fun at him." 

** He is going to starve to death," said an- 
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Other. " I would like to know where he lost 
his guns. He never got into a race with the 
Piutes and dropped them. If he did, why 
don't he go to the captain and ask him to get 
the weapons back. I tell you he got into 
some trouble up in the country and lost his 
shooting-irons." 

Graves kept on his way, and presently en- 
tered the sutler's store. To his great relief 
he found nobody there except the proprietor, 
who stood at his desk examining some books. 
He closed the ledger when he heard Graves' 
step on the floor, but as soon as he saw who 
his customer was he stopped and put his 
hands into his pockets. 

"Halloo, Graves," he exclaimed, "what 
brought you back here ? I heard you went 
up to Three Crossings to get a job as team- 
ster." 

"Yes; but they have got all the men up. 
there that they can find use for," said Graves, 
" I'm going to start for Fort Ellis. I used to 
hold the position of post-hunter there, and I 
think mebbe I can get it again. What are 
you laughing at ?" 
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" I guess all the game you killed as post- 
hunter didn't amount to much," said the sut- 
ler, with a smile. " Did the game come and 
wait for you to shoot it ?" 

" I am telling you the truth," said Graves, 
getting angry again. " But, as I was going 
on to say, I haven't got any grub to last me 
up there." 

"You are in a bad way, that is a fact," said 
the sutler, arranging some wrapping-paper on 
the counter. "What are you going to do 
about it?" 

"Well, I came up here to see if you 
wouldn't trust me for some crackers and 
bacon. I only need just enough to last me 
to the fort. What I shall do after I get there 
is a question that is too deep for me," added 
Graves to himself. 

" Well, Graves, I don't like to do business 
that way. After you get up to Fort EUig I 
may never see you again." 

"Yes you wiU, honor bright. I'll bring 
you down the very first money I get. You 
surely ain't a going to turn me loose to go a 
hundred miles without anything to eat? 

24 
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When I was carrying the express here I spent 
a lot of money with you." 

" I know you did, and you might have had 
the express yet if you had half the pluck that 
Edgar Warren has. I'll give you some 
crackers and bacon to last you as far as the 
fort, but I never expect to see the color of 
your money." 

" You're mighty right you'll never see it," 
said .Graves to himself, when the kind-hearted 
sutler picked a bag off his counter and pro- 
ceeded to fill it with crackers. " You would 
call me a coward if you dared to.' 

In a few minutes his provisions were ready, 
and taking the bags that contained them 
Graves went out, not forgetting to assure the 
sutler that he would be on hand with the first 
money he received for shooting his g^me. 

" I think I was perfectly safe in promising 
him that," said Graves. '* I don't expect to 
get any position up to Fort Ellis, but this 
grub, added to what Dave gave me, will be 
enough to keep me running until I can make 
up my mind what to do. Now I reckon I 
will get on my horse and go a little deeper 
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into the woods. If that man was Tuffts I 
don't want him to get on my trail.'' 

Graves had taken the bag which contained 
the provisions which Dave had given him 
into the teamsters' quarters with him, and he 
wanted to get it out before the men had time 
to examine it; so he put his bags down beside 
the stockade in charge of the sentry and 
started toward the teamsters' quarters. The 
room was full of men, and they were not a 
little surprised to see Graves come in as 
though he had a perfect right there, and go 
toward his bag, which he had left in the 
corner. 

"Did you forget something. Graves?" 
asked one. 

" Yes ; I left my bag here," said the man. 
He wanted to say something impudent in bid- 
ding the teamsters good-by, but one look at 
the tall teamster was enough to close his 
mouth. 

" Where are you going now ?" 

" I'm going up where I will get among 
white folks. I don't want to have a man as 
«oon as he puts his eyes on me call me a cow- 
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ard. I'll have a revolver and a rifle one of 
these days, and then you fellows want to look 
out/' 

" Bob, lend me your revolver,** said the tall 
teamster, and bending over he took the 
weapon from the case of its owner and pre- 
sented it to Graves. "Now you have one 
and Tve got another," he added, pulling his 
own revolver out. "What is it that you 
don't want me to call you ? I'm the most ac- 
commodating fellow in the world and I will 
^say anything that you have a mind to stick 
#at. 

This took all the fight there was out of 
Graves, and if he had anything on his mind 
his lips refused to say it. 

"Come now, what do you want me to say?" 
urged the tall teamster. " Do you want me 
to call you a coward? Well, it is just what 
you are. I don't know any worse thing I 
can call you than that." 

Graves picked up his bag and went out of 
the teamsters' quarters. He kept his eyes 
about him, for he was afraid that one of them 
would hit him a kick as he passed by ; but the 
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teamsters had no intemtion of doing anything 
of the kind. When^ne reached the door he 
stopped to say a parting word to them. 

** You may see the time, all of you, when 
you will be sorry for this," said he. 

** We know what you mean by that,'* said 
one who had not spoken before. "When you 
get your barkers in your hand you will take 
to bushwhacking us. But mind what you are 
about. Don't let us catch you at it. You 
may as well clear yourself." 

Graves was now satisfied that he had been 
turned away from his home — the only home 
he had known for the last four or five years 
— and go among strangers " to begin all over 
again." He picked up his bags when he got 
outside the gate, and with them in his hand 
went down to the place where he had staked 
out his horse. He did not say much, even to 
himself, but he kept up a terrible thinking. 
He had proved himself a coward on two dif- 
ferent occasions. The last was when the tall 
teamster gave him a revolver with which to 
defend himself. That was something he could 
not wipe out. 
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" How I wish I had dared to take that gun 
in my hands/' said Graves, as he mounted 
his horse and rode down the Fort Ellis trail. 
" I believe I could have shot him before he 
could have cocked his revolver. I wish I 
could go away where such things as Indians 
were not known." 

Graves kept along the trail for a mile or 
two, and then, as it began to grow dark, he 
get off his horse and went into camp. He 
was more lonely now than ever. The men- 
who had always been friendly to him were 
dqwn en him now, and he knew it would take 
time to build up a new circle of acquaintances. 
Another thing, Fort Ellis was not so very far 
from Fort Gates, and if any of the men em- 
ployed about the latter post should visit where 
he was at work (that is provided he could get 
anything to do there) trouble would begin at 
once. He would be discharged, no matter 
whether he had done anything or not. Which- 
ever way he looked at it, it seemed to him that 
he must go further away. Tormented by such 
thoughts as these, it was a long time before he 
fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A GAME OF BLUFF. 



GRAVES rode the trail that led to Fort 
Ellis without hesitation as far as the 
Piutes were concerned, but there was no man 
in that country who would have his thoughts 
for a good deal of money. He was like a boy 
in a strange city : he did not know where to 
go nor what to do next. He wanted to get 
some work about Fort Ellis, for there is where 
the hero of " The Double-Foot Stroke '' said 
he would bring his rifle and revolver when 
he thought it was safe to leave ther& in 
Graves* hands. But what should he do when 
he got them ? He wanted to shoot the man 
who had whipped him without touching a 
weapon or a hand to him, but he did not see 
how he could do it there at the fort with so 
many people hanging around him. More 
than all, he wanted to get rid of Edgar War- 
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reu for carrying liis route, but if he did it 
would certainly be laid to him, and how was 
he going to get away from all the scouts and 
soldiers that would be sent in pursuit of him? 

" I am afraid I shall have to give it up," 
said Graves as he thought the matter over. 
** I can't pop either of them over, so I shall 
have to take the insults that are heaped 
upon me and say nothing about it. I wonder 
if a fellow was ever in this fix before?" 

Graves camped once more on his way, and 
about ten o'clock he rode into the fort. The 
sentry wanted to know who he was and what 
he was doing there, and when Graves told 
him that he had come there to obtain a posi- 
tion as teamster or something else in which 
he would be useful, the sentinel said : 

** You will find the teamsters' quarters over 
there. You will find them all out except one; 
that is the boss. I thing they have got all 
the men to drive teams that they want, but 
you can easily find out." 

Graves kept on to the teamsters' quarters, 
dismounted from his horse and drew the reins 
over his head so that he would not stray away, 
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and found the *^boss" there engaged in mend- 
ing a harness. He replied rather bluntly to 
Graves' greeting and listened while he made 
known his wants. 

" We have got all the teamsters we need/' 
said he, " but you might go to the first leften- 
ant of Company E and ask him if he needs 
somebody to groom his horse. I reckon you 
can get a job there. Where did you come 
from, any way ? I've never seen you about 
this post before ?" 

Why was it that Graves did not tell him 
that h4 had once been a post-hunter at that 
very fort? He knew better than that, and he 
knew better, too, than to tell him that he had 
been riding the express at Fort Gates. The 
inquiry would very naturally arise. Why had 
he been discharged? for the teamster knew 
that no express rider would ever leave the 
company of his own free will. 

"I have been a post-hunter at Fort Gates," 
said Graves, looking the teamster fairly in the 
eyes, *^but game is getting so scarce there 
that the captain thought he wouldn't need 
one any longer." " Now, what will I do if 
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somebody comes up here and recognizes me ?" 
said the man to himself. " The fat will all 
be in the fire sure enough." 

Graves questioned the teamster in regard 
to where the lieutenant's quarters were, and 
the man went to them and found the officer 
busy smoking a pipe. When he found out 
what Graves wanted he said : 

"Yes, I do want a man to groom my horse, 
and the military regulations will not allow me 
to detail an enlisted man to perform the work 
for me ; so I shall have to pay him out of my 
own pocket. I will give you twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. You will board with the team- 
sters, and not being under Government em- 
ploy, you will have to pay your board your- 
self. Do the terms suit you ?" 

Worse and worse. Every place he applied for 
work he was offered less money than he would 
have made if he had been able to get a team- 
ster's position. Forty-five dollars was a big re- 
duction, and now he was offfered twenty-five dol- 
lars for doing work he had never done before. 

** Couldn't you say forty-five for grooming 
your horse ?" said Graves. 
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" Great Scott, man ! Do you think I am 
made of money?'* cried the lieutenant, in 
surprise. "That is all I ever pay, and you 
may think yourself lucky to get that. Fur- 
thermore, you must give me a week or two's 
notice at the time you want to quit. My 
other man went away and left me in the 
lurch, and it was owing to the kindness of 
my boys that I have got my horse groomed 
at all/' 

Graves reluctantly accepted the lieutenant's 
offer, and the officer accoiiiJ)anied him to the 
barn to show him the horse and explain his 
other duties. He was to groom the horse the 
first thing in the morning, every tirfte the 
lieutenant came off drill, and whenever he 
came in from a scout; and he was to rub 
him, too, until every hair on his body shone 
so that he could see hrs face in it. Graves 
went out to picket his horse, and before he 
came back he had decided upon a plan of 
operations. 

" Dog-gone me if I do such work as this," 
said Graves to himself. " I will have to 
keep busy all the time, and that's more than 
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I should have to do if I was teamster. I will 
see how it goes, and if I don't like it I will leave 
him in the lurch, toa" 

So it seems that Graves had some other 
traits as well as cowardice. He wouldn't do 
any more work than he was obliged to, and 
even then he growled lustily to himself over 
it. He got a reprimand when he took the 
horse out of the stable to groom him. The 
lieutenant had been out on a drill that morn- 
ing, afid the dust was scattered all over the 
horse's legs. Graves groomed him after a 
fashion, and then unhitched the horse and 
was going to tate him back. But the orderly 
sergeant, who had been watching him,* told 
him very plainly that that would not do. 

"You must dust that horse's legs off," 
said he ; " the leftenant is a hard man to get 
along with where his horse is concerned, and 
you had better mind what you are about." 

" Who are you ?*' said Graves, who was not 
at all accustomed to being ordered about. 

" I am the orderly sergeant of his company, 
and I order you to groom that horse. If you 
don't do it you will not stay here long." 
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"I have spent half an hour in rubbing 
him down already/' 

" Why, see here," said the orderly, moving 
his hands over the horse*s legs, *'I can write 
my name on him already. Are you gQing to 
groom that horse or not ?" 

Graves muttered something under his 
breath, backed the horse out and went to work 
on him again. The sergeant stood by watch- 
ing him, and when Graves got his work done 
he announced himself satisfied. 

"I don't see what you have to say about it 
any way," said he. 

" I am given charge of this stable to see 
that the horses are properly cleaned," said the 
orderly, turning upon Graves with some spirit. 
'* And if you don't do it up right I am obliged 
to report it. Another thing : I want you to 
address me a little more civilly." 

" I am not an enlisted man." 

"I don't care. I've got some authority 
over ypu, and you must do as I say." 

All the soldiers in the stable who were 
busy cleaning their horses after the drill over- 
heard this conversation, and Graves had the 
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satisfaction of knowing that he had not gained 
any friends by it. When the teamsters came 
in at night Graves had no trouble at all in 
arranging for board with them. They would 
charge him just what they charged every- 
body — three dollars a week — and would wait 
until the lieutenant got his money before they 
asked him for any. That would leave him 
seventeen dollars a month ; a large decrease 
for one who had been in the habit of pocket- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five dollars every 
thirty days. But Graves was determined that 
he would not stand it long. He would get on 
the right side of the sutler, induce hiip to 
trust him for provisions enough to last him, 
and then he would put off for that camp at 
Bunner Lake. 

"Yes, sir^ there's where I am going," said 
Graves, after he had thought the matter all 
over. "I may get a chance to steal my 
weapons, and if I do I will draw a bee-line 
for Californy. I ain't got no business around 
here." 

Of course the teamsters all wanted to find 
out where Graves had been, and gave him 
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every opportunity to tell of the numerous ad- 
ventures that had befallen him while he was 
acting as post-hunter at Fort Grates; but 
Graves didn't let on that he had had any. 
The fear that somebody would come u]) from 
Fort Gates and knock all his stories higher 
than the moon was what restrained him. He 
didn't like the teamsters, anyway. They 
were a different lot of men from those he had 
been accustomed to at Fort Gtites, and so he 
didn't say much. A bunk was shown him 
when he got ready to go to bed, a teamster 
gave him a blanket with which to cover him- 
self up until such time as he could procure 
another from the sutler, and Graves, for the 
first time in three days, turned in with a roof 
to shelter him. The next morning he was 
up with the teamsters, and went out to groom 
his horse. The orderly sergeant was there to 
watch him as usual, but he did not have any 
fault to find with him this time. Graves did 
not speak to him ; in fact he did not speak to 
anybody until the horses were cleiined and 
staked out to get their usual breakfast. 

As the men were returning from picketing 
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their nags one of them glanced up the trail 
and saw a squad of cavalry approaching. It 
came in a walk, as if it wasn't in any particu- 
lar hurry. Of course they all waited to see 
where the cavalry belonged and what they 
were doing up there, and Graves was utterly 
confounded to find that they belonged to Fort 
Gates. They had been out in pursuit of a 
band of Piutes, had got Slightly out of their 
reckoning, and were now^making their way 
back to where they belonged. Graves was in 
hopes that they would go past without seeing 
him, but to his anger and amazement one of 
the soldiers discovered and touched his cap 
to him. 

"Why, do you know those fellows?" said 
one of the teamsters. 

" They belong down at Fort Gates," replied 
Graves. " What they are doing so far away 
from home I don't know." 

There the matter dropped, and the team- 
sters would have forgotten all about it had 
not that soldier come back to see what Graves 
was doing there. The men rode up in front 
of the captain's headquarters and reported 
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their arrival, after which they broke ranks 
and came to the stable with their horses. 

**You have a new man named Graves, 
haven't you ?'' said the soldier, addressing 
himself to the orderly sergeant. 

" Is that his name ?" said the sergeant. 
"We've got a new man here, and I thought 
yesterday that he wouldn't stay for any length 
of time. He doesn't know how to clean off a 
horse." 

"That's Graves, I'll bet. He don't know 
anything that a man of his age ought to 
know. He has been carrying the express 
from Red Buttes to Three Crossings, but 
when the Piutes broke out he refused to go, 
and the boss discharged him. Where is he?" 

" I don't know where he is ; but if he is 
that kind of a man, we do not want him 
here." 

" Didn't he used to be post-hunter at Fort 
Gates ?" asked a teamster, who stood by lis- 
tening to the conversation, 

" Post-hunter !" replied the soldier, in dis- 
gust. " No, he did not. I don't believe he 
ever saw a deer. There is a little boy, his 

S5 
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name is Edgar Warren, carrying his express 
for him, and I believe he is waiting for a 
chance to shoot him." 

In half an hour the soldiers had finished 
grooming their horses (each solditer groomed 
his own), washed their hands and faces in the 
buckets, dried them on their handkerchiefs, 
and were then ready to be summoned to 
breakfast — all except the orderly sergeant, 
who sought an interview with the first lieu- 
tenant. He conversed with him a few min- 
utes, while the officer listened in great sur- 
prise, and finally posted off to the stables. 

"Where's that man Graves?" said he, 
looking all around. " Pass the word for him. 
The leftenant wants to see him at once." 

"Say, sergeant, I can tell you where he 
is," said a soldier; "he's got a hoTse here, 
hasn't he? And he's got a few provisions 
that he gathered on the way. Well, sir, he 
came in here and got them — pulled them out 
from under that hay pile there — and hurried 
out of the gate with them. I tell you he 
didn't like the way you took him to task yes- 
terday for not cleaning that horse as he ought 
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to have done. What's the matter with that 
sergeant any how ?" added the soldier, in a 
lower tone, as his officer, paying no further 
attention to him, hastened out to the gate. 
"I shouldn't wonder if that man had been 
up to something." 

The sergeant had heard enough to satisfy 
him that Graves had run away, and he was 
anxious to catch him before he had got too 
far. He ran out to the gate post-haste, and 
at a little distance saw Graves in the act of 
mounting his horse. 

"Hold on there!" he shouted; "the lef- 
tenant wants to see you immediately. Come 
back here." 

" You tell the lieutenant that if he wants 
to see me he had better come where I am," 
said Graves, in a low tone. He did not speak 
the words out loud, for he did not know how 
much authority the orderly had, and perhaps 
he could have arrested him before he had 
fairly begun his flight. He got onto his horse 
and went away in a gallop. " I've seen 
enough of Fort Ellis. You'll never see me 
here again." 
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" What has that fellow been doing ?" asked 
the sentry; "you say the word and I will 
stop him right here.'' 

"He's been lying to us/' said the non- 
commissioned officer ; " he was a discharged 
express rider from the other fort, and came 
up here with a whole pack of stuff about 
being a post-hunter down there. I don't 
think I have any right to arrest him, and so 
I guess you had better let him go." 

The sentry stood there with his piece at a 
ready, fairly aching for the sergeant to tell 
him to fire upon the man and so bring him 
back, but he did not get the word, and in a few 
minutes he disappeared in the bushes. Then 
the sergeant hurried back to report to the 
lieutenant, and the sentry brought his piece 
to a support and resumed his beat. 

"Well," said that officer, scratching his 
head, " I wondered what had brought that 
man up here, for there was something about 
him that dii not look just right. He has 
left me in the lurch, and I shall have to 
groom my own horse." 

" I reckon you needn't mind that, sir," re- 
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plied the sergeant, touching his hand to his 
cap and turning toward the door. 

" But you know that I have no business to 
detail you to do that sort of work for me," 
said the oflScer." 

"That is no matter, sir; the horse will 
come up clean every time you call for him." 

" Dog-gone the luck ! Why couldn't those 
fellows have stayed away ?" said Graves, as 
soon as he was out of sight in the bushes. He 
stopped his horse, and, parting the thicket 
with his hand, glanced back toward the fort 
to see if he was pursued. There stood the 
sergeant talking to the sentry, and when the 
woods concealed him from view he turned and 
walked into the fort. He did not move as if 
he were in any great hurry, and that proved 
to Graves' satisfaction that no pursuit was to 
be attempted. He drew a big sigh of relief 
when he came to that conclusion, and faced 
about in his saddle. " I was awfully afraid 
they would shoot at me," he added, as he 
guided his horse through the woods, " and I 
don't know whether they have a right to do 
that or not. Well, I am done with them, and 
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my next move must be something else. Had 
I better go up and see Joe Gary or not ?" 

This was a question that Joe Gary answered 
for himself; for he was riding slowly along 
the trail in company with Short, bound to the 
fort, to see if he could get any tidings of his 
lost weapons. He had tried his best to bor- 
row some, but without success, for those who 
had weapons only laughed at him, for they 
did not want to lend them to such a man as 
Joe Gary. They wanted to know what had 
become of his own rifle, and never thought 
that he had got into altercation with the men 
who had been there at the fort a short time 
before. It was a matter of great mystery to 
them. They were only a quarter of a mile 
ahead, and then Graves met them. He kept 
his horse in the bushes until he was out of 
sight of the fort, and turned toward the trail, 
and then the question that he was revolving 
in his mind was answered. 

" By gum ! There they are now," said 
Graves, suddenly bringing his nag to a stand- 
still. 

Graves' first impulse was to turn and take 
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to his heels, but he was too late for that. He 
had been fairly seen, and he found that his 
sudden appearance had the same effect upon 
Joe Gary and Short. They hauled up their 
horses with a jerk, and they glanced first on 
one side and then on the other, as if seeking 
some way of escape. A bright idea came 
into Graves' mind. Hastily unbuttoning his 
coat, he put his hands behind him, as if he 
were about to draw a weapon. 

"Aha !" he exclaimed ; "I've got you two 
just where I want you. Throw up your 
hands and get off those horses." 

Graves saw that he had the men right 
where he wanted them in more respects than 
one. He had caught them without anything 
to shoot with, and consequently could talk to 
them in any way he pleased. Without an 
instant's hesitation their hands came up, but 
the men did not get off their horses. 

"Now it is my turn to talk," continued 
Graves. " Joe, I want you to haul out that 
money that I gave you and throw it on the 
ground beside you." 

" Has — has that man come back ?" faltered 
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Joe Cary, lost in wonder. **If he hasn't, 
where did you get any pistol ?" 

"I've been down to Fort Gates and bor- 
rowed one, and have come back on purpose to 
meet you," answered Graves. "You throw 
that money out, and then I'll tell you some- 
thing else. I'm getting tired of waiting." 

Joe was so lost in wonder that he hardly 
knew when he produced the money, but the 
first thing he knew it was lying on the ground 
in front of Graves' horse. It was done up in 
a piece of buckskin, and Graves knew that 
it was all there. 

" Now you have got your money and you 
can let us go on," he said. 

" How much of it have you spent ?" 

" Not a cent. We was just going up to 
the fort to get some tobacco. Say, Graves, 
where did you get your pistol ? I don't believe 
you have got one, any way." 

" I've got one, and there is a bullet in it 
that is just aching to find a lodgment in your 
head. I've a good notion to put it there any 
way. The next time that anybody refers to 
you as a bad man to have around, you can 
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just send him to me. Any man who will 
stand still and let one, who is not half his 
Size 

" If I had my gun with me *' 

"Hands up!" roared Graves; "I would 
talk to you that way if you had a dozen guns 
with you. You are no good on the books. 
I have no use for a man that will let another 
kick him into a cocked hat. Now clear 
yourselves, both of you, and if one of you 
turn and look back it is all up with you." 

"Say, Graves," said Joe, as he and Short 
quickly took up their reins, " are you going 
to turn a man loose in this country without a 
chaw of tobacco? You would feel mighty 
glum ^" 

" I have been that way. You will have to 
do as I did ; go to the sutler." ^^ 

"But we haven't got no credit at his 
shop." 

" That is bad for you, but you will have 
to get used to it. Now I shall not speak an- 
other word to you. Clear yourselves." 

Graves was as good as his word. He 
turned his horse slowly around, so as to keep 
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hift head toward them as they rode past him, 
and when a bend in the trail concealed them 
from view he rode up to the package that Joe 
had thrown on the ground, and, dismounting, 
j)icked it up. It was all there. Not one of 
the thirty dollars which the superintendent 
had paid him for riding the express had been 
broken. 

" Iloop-pee I" said Graves, so delighted 
that he could scarcely speak the words ; " I 
haven't got nary a pistol, or anything else in 
my pocket that could by any stretch of the 
imagination be made to resemble one, and yet 
I forced that bad man to give up the money 
he had robbed me of. I hope that my jour- 
ney to Bunner Lake is going to be as lucky 
as this one was. But I'll tell you, there is 
the man that kicks things with his feet. I'm 
rather afraid of him." 

Graves put his horse into a lope and kept 
on down the trail until he came to the place 
where one portion of it branched off into the 
ravine that led to Bunner Lake, and there he 
halted a few minutes to wait until he could 
see if he was followed ; but he saw nothing 
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to indicate the fact, and be finally wended his 
way into the mountains. The fifteen miles 
had never seemed so hmg before, for somehow 
he could not rid himself of the impression 
that something was going to happen to him 
there. If he had been possessed of ordinary 
common sense he would have gone away 
without attempting anything further ; but 
somehow he could not bear the idea of going 
off* for two or three hundred miles, over the 
prairie and among strangers that would be 
none too friendly to him, unless he had 
weapons to back him up. 

" I would Bs soon be dead as to do that," 
said Graves, looking down at the horn of his 
saddle in a reflective mood. "They would 
use the same questions those teamsters did at 
Fort Gates — * Where are your weapons?' And 
I have learned a thing or two about telling 
that I lost them in a race with the Piutes. 
I'll go up and look at that camp, anyhow." 

Graves had not yet fully determined what 
excuse he would make for coming upon the 
camp of the city sportsmen without an invi- 
tation, but he resolved that he would be gov- 
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erned entirely by circumstances. During the 
last of his ride he made up his mind that he 
would throw himself upon their mercy. He 
came there entirely without his own consent, 
not knowing what Joe intended to do, and 
they had treated him as they had treated the 
rest, by sending him ofiF without his weapons. 
He didn't think that was right. Besides, he 
had a long journey to make, and he did not 
think he could do it in safety without any 
shooting-irons to show. If they would give 
him his bare weapons he would be thankful 
to receive them, and he would go somewhere 
else and get his ammunition. 

"That's the way I will pull the wool over 
their eyes," said Graves, so highly elated that 
he could scarcely wait while his horse took 
his slow and laborious way over the rocks. 
"I tell you it pays to ponder a thing before 
you undertake it." 

At last he dismounted from his horse, drew 
his reins over his head, so that he would not 
stray away, and cautiously felt his way 
through the bushes toward the lake. When 
he came out on the beach he found the camp 
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not over a quarter of a mile away, and in that 
clear atmosphere he could see everything as 
plainly as he could close to it. He speedily 
beoiime aware that there was something un- 
usual going on in the camp. One horseman 
was sitting there and waiting impatiently for 
the two camp-keepers to saddle their own 
nags, while at the same time he shoutfed out 
some directions to them. 

" You get on your horses and go around 
that way to the lower end of the valley and 
we will drive them down to you," said he ; 
and although he talked in his usual way, the 
tones of his voice could be distinctly heard, 
" We've got five of them in a drove." 

Without further parley the horseman 
wheeled his nag and galloped away, and the^ 
two men lost no time in putting on their sad- 
dles. When they were mounted they rode away, 
each one with his rifle in his hands, and Graves 
noticed that one was in such a hurry that he 
forgot to put on his coat. Then Graves looked 
around to see what the rest were going to do, 
but he did not see anybody else. It began to 
look to him as though the camp was deserted. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

"TTES, sir, that's the way it begins to look 
JL to me," said Graves, after he had lis- 
tened and waited in vain for the rest of the 
band of city sportsmen to show what they 
were going to do ; ** now what course shall I 
take? The rest of the gang cannot show 
what they are going to do because they are 
all in the woods, and the camp is deserted 
sure enough. I'll just look into things." 

It did not take Graves long to carry out 
this resolution. By moving up slowly, and 
by making use of every tree and clump of 
bushes that came in his way, he finally got 
up within less than twenty feet of the camp, 
and could easily see that none of the rest of 
the band had been left there to guard their 
property. It was probable that they did not 
expect visitors, being so far away in the 
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woods, and they had left everything to take 
care of itself while they went out in pursuit 
of that "drove of five" which their compan- 
ions, who were out on a hunt, had found in 
the forest. 

"Yes, sir; I have things all my own way," 
thought Graves, as he looked all around, 
"and I am going to have my weapons and 
sundry other little things." 

With a quick step which would not have 
awakened a cricket Graves arose from his 
place of concealment, and in a minute more 
stood within the camp. He took note of 
everything that was done there, and found 
that it was as neat as a new pin. The men 
had some good camp-keepers, for they did not 
leave anything around for somebody else to 
pick up. He saw his own rifle and revolver 
neatly stowed away in one corner, but he did 
not lay a haad upon them. He was looking 
for a Winchester, but he did not find it. They 
were all in the hands of the party who had 
gone into the woods, so he was obliged to 
take his own weapons, although he had some- 
thing to say regarding the habits of the city 
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sportsmen who had come out there with only 
one Winchester apiece. But there was an- 
other thing that attracted his attention — a 
brace of heavy revolvers — which were hung 
up against the walls. One look showed him 
that they were better than his, and he speedily 
buckled them around liis own waist. 

" Now I feel more like myself," said he. 
"These revolvers are loaded, and if the owner 
happens to come back before I get through he 
will come to his death. Now the next thing 
is one of those pocket-books." 

There were a lot of miscellaneous articles 
piled up around the outside of the cabin, and 
among them were four travelling-bags, which 
immediately attracted his attention. They 
were locked, but a sharp knife in Graves* 
hands speedily ' overcame that. Almost the 
first thing he saw when he cut open the first 
one was a pocket-book and a gold watch. 

" By gum !" he exclaimed, so delighted that 
his hands trembled, " I took my getting that 
money out of Joe Gary when I didn't have a 
thing as a lucky omen, and I believe I was right. 
We'll see what the others have to show up." 
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In less time than it takes to write it four 
gold watches and four good fat pocket-books 
were transferred to Graves' own clothes ; and 
then, when he had secured his ammunition 
to fit his rifle, the robber began to think of 
getting away from there. Everything was 
still. Probably the hunters had gone off and 
would not be back until night; but he did 
not waste any time. He knew that the faster 
he travelled at the start the better chance he 
would have to escape, for he knew that pur- 
suit would be begun as soon as the hunters 
discovered their loss. One reason he had in 
going back to camp was to steal provisions 
enough to last him a hundred miles or so on 
his journey, but he did not think of them 
now. He had more money in his hands than 
he had ever hoped to own, and he could cer- 
tainly find provisions enough with that. The 
first thing he did when he reached his horse 
was to untie the bags and pitch them as far 
as he could into the neighboring bushes. He 
wanted to go at regular express rates as soon 
as he reached the trail, and he didn't desire 
anything to hold him back. 

26 
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" I*m rich/' said Graves, as he swung him- 
self on his horse and rode down the ravine at 
a much greater speed than he had exhibited 
on coming up, "and the next question is, How 
long shall I be permitted to enjoy it? FU 
travel by night instead of by day, and I hope 
in that way I shall get the start of my pur- 
suers. But first I'm going to stop at Fort Grates 
to pay my respects to Edgar Warren. I said he 
shouldn't carry the express two days after I 
got my rifle in my hands, and he will find 
that I meant it." 

This was the way Graves communed with 
himself all the way down to Fort Ellis, but a 
close observer would have seen that he was 
nervous and excited. He did not expect to 
get off with his fortune, for when he came to 
examine the pocket-books he found that he 
was far more wealthy than he supposed. The 
first one he looked at contained at least a 
thousand dollars, and he was ready to believe 
that the others held at least just as much. 
There was only one penalty attached to such 
deeds as he had committed, and he knew well 
enough what that was. The first of all, he in- 
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tended to settle up with the boy who had rid- 
den the express for him while he was too cow- 
ardly to carry it himself. But was Edgar to 
blame for having so much more pluck than 
himself? That was a question he did not care 
to answer. 

Until he reached Fort Ellis he was obliged 
to follow the ravine, but still he did not show 
himself until he had passed at least three or 
four miles beyond it. He was not going to 
let anybody say that they had seen him until 
after he got through with Edgar Warren. 
That would put new pursuers on his trail, of 
course, but he hoped to be able to avoid them. 
When he thought it safe to take the open 
trail he flew along as rapidly as his jaded 
horse could carry him for a mile, and then he 
turned into the woods and prepared to rest. 
But rest was all he could do — he had nothing 
to eat. 

" I really wish I had not thrown away all 
my provisions," said he, taking the saddle 
from his horse and tying the animal out where 
he could browse. " But then I made some 
headway that I couldn't have made before. 
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Don't them look nice?" he added, seating 
himself on the ground in front of a tree and 
taking the gold watches from his pocket, one 
after the other. " If I can only just get to 
Californy now, I shall be in clover for a year 
or two at least But there's the rub. But I 
am going to make some stir about here before 
I get out." 

Wearied at last with his long ride Graves 
fell asleep propped up by the tree, and it was 
daylight when he awoke. His first care was 
to assure himself that the trail was clear, for, 
to tell the truth, it required courage, and a 
good deal of it, too, for a man to follow it, 
especially if he had been doing anything that 
was contrary to law. One man could see an- 
other for ten miles along that trail, and as we 
have said, Graves did not want anybody to see 
him. But the trail appeared to be empty, 
and Graves finally led out his horse and pre- 
pared to ride ahead, but as he rode he turned 
about in his saddle every mile and cast anx- 
ious glances behind. But he could discover 
nobody following him. He passed Fort Gates 
in the night, and with fear and trembling took 
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the trail that led through the willows. He 
kept on for the three miles to make sure that 
the report of his gun should not reach the 
soldiers when he fired it, turned into them 
until he reached the gully, once more staked 
out his horse, and lay down to sleep. 

" There will be another deed of blood here 
in these willows before long, and perhaps you 
will be willing to believe that I am not so 
much of a coward after all," said Graves, as 
he propped himself up against a tree with his 
rifle for company and prepared to go to slum- 
ber. " I said he shouldn't ride that route 
after I got my rifle, and now you will find 
that I meant every word of it." 

With such reflections as this one would 
suppose that Graves' sleep could not have 
been of the soundest, but he did not know 
another thing until morning. Then he got 
up at the first peep of day, shouldered his 
trusty gun, and set out for the trail. There 
was nobody in sight. He picked out a place 
about thirty yards from the path that Edgar 
would follow when he went through, and as 
the bushes were too thick to insure accuracy 
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of aim, he lay down his rifle and went to 
work with his knife to clear them out. 

"Now, then," said he, after he had got 
everything fixed to suit him, " I'd like to see 
a person pass along there without being hit. 
I'll show that foreman that he has got some- 
body besides Indians to fool with now." 

Graves did not know how long he would 
have to wait until Edgar came along with the 
express, or which way he was coming from ; 
but it made no difference to him whether it 
was one day or two. Edgar had carried his 
express for the last time. He sat down in the 
cleared space and pulled out his pipe, hop- 
ing that the taste of tobacco would tend to 
strengthen his nerves and quiet the cravings 
of his stomach, when faint and far off in the 
direction of the fort he heard the clatter of a 
horse's hoofs. It was the express rider, sure 
enough. He had ridden the horse so many 
times that he could tell the cadence of his 
gallop, and he was coming like the wind, too. 
With a firm expression about his moutli 
Graves arose to his feet and cocked his rifle. 
It looked like a very small chance that 
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Graves had to hit him, but he concluded that 
by holding four feet ahead of the horse the 
bullet would hit Edgar in the head and wipe 
out all the charges of cowardice that had been 
placed upon him. He had scarcely thought 
of this when Edgar came in sight. He was 
sitting upright on his horse, who scarcely stir- 
red him as he came along. One second 
Graves saw all this; then the rifle cracked, 
and with a bound like a deer the horse arose 
from the ground, and an instant afterward fell 
prone in the dust. The horse and rider lay 
where they fell. It was plain that Graves 
had missed the boy and hit the horse ; but it 
was equally plain that the shock of the fall 
was enough to kill a dozen men. Graves took 
one look at him and then started back toward 
the ravine where he had left his horse. 

"There, dog-gone it! I reckon you have 
carried your express for the last time. I'm a 
coward, am I? I would like to see somebody 
else about the fort do this thing." 

Somehow, Graves did not feel exactly right 
over killing this innocent boy who had risked 
his life for th^ money to keep his family from 
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starving, but he did not stop to think of that. 
The next thing was to escape. He went back 
to where he had left his horse, mounted him, 
and rode out on the trail; and although thero 
was nobody in sight he went as if all the 
lynchers he had ever heard of were close at 
his heels. Only one moment did he stop, 
and that was to look back at the fallen horse 
and his rider. He saw them lying there but 
a short distance from each other, both motion- 
less, and then he faced toward Three Cross- 
ings. When he arrived within a mile of the 
ranch where Edgar stopped to get his first re- 
lay of horses. Graves went back into the 
woods and made a circle of a long distance in 
order to get around it. He passed that night 
in camp, and fully resolved that he would not 
go any further until he had got something to 
eat. It was a mystery how he had stood his 
long fast as well as he did. Probably it was 
the idea of revenge that kept him up. When 
he came within a short distance of Three 
Crossings he made a wide detour and picketed 
his horse in the woods. Then he selected a 
two-dollar bill from one of the pocket-books. 
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made the same wide detour again, so as to 
come upon the ranch from the direction of 
Red Buttes, and when he came within sight 
of the station was overjoyed to find a single 
man there. He was left to look out for the 
express while his companions were ofiF on the 
prairie gathering in the hay crop. He looked 
up when he saw Graves approaching on foot, 
and so surprised was he that he got up. 

" By George, it is you, ain't it. Graves ?" 
said he, as if he didn't know whether he told 
the truth or not. " Why, where in the world 
have you been ?" 

Graves for the first time found out how 
how weak he was. He could not walk straight 
to save his life. Without saying anything in 
reply he floundered along until he came to the 
men's bench, and then he threw himself down 
upon it and uttered a long sigh of relief. 

** I wish I had a looking-glass, so that you 
could glance into it and see what sort of a 
face you are carrying about with you," said 
the station-man. "What have you been 
doing to yourself? Where's your horse and 
your weapons ?" 
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" I have sold my horse and dropped my 
guns during a race with the Piutes," said 
Graves, wearily. " I know you won't believe 
it, but it is the truth, and I have walked all 
the way up here from Red Buttes. I am going 
to Californy. The boss has given me a name 
that I can't get rid of, and nobody around 
here seems to want me. Can you give me 
something to eat? I have got money enough 
to pay for it." 

" Yes, I can give you something to eat," 
replied the man, and his heart was softened 
toward the one who had been called a coward. 
" Perhaps you would like a bite now. You 
look as though you were almost famished." 

The man jumped up and went into the 
station, and Graves sat on the outside with 
his eyes fastened upon the trail. It is true 
that he had seen no signs of pursuit, but he 
knew that there would be a hue and cry 
raised after him as soon as somebody could 
go out there in the willows and see what he 
had done to Edgar Warren. Perhaps even 
now there were some men coming along the 
trail who were anxious to capture him, and 
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he dreaded what be knew would be tbe out- 
come if tbeir efforts proved successful. 

** I bave material enougb in my weapons to 
get away with balf a dozen men, and tl)ey will 
see bow a coward can figbt for bis life," solil- 
oquized Graves. " Tbank you,'* be added, 
accepting tbe buge quantity of bacon and 
bread wbicb tbe station-man banded out to 
bim. " Now if you can cook up some more 
in a little less tban no time you will greatly 
oblige me. You see," be concluded, noticing 
tbat tbe eyes of tbe man were fastened upon 
bim witb suspicion, " I got into a kind of a 
row witb tbe teamsters down tbere at Fort 
Gates, and wben one of tbem called me a 
coward I just laid bim out." 

" You're sure you didn't use any weapons 
on bim ?" asked tbe man. 

** Don't you see tbat I baven't got any?" 
retorted Graves ; " of course I didn't." 

Tbe man went back into, tbe bouse, but be 
did not go as lively as be did tbe first time. 
He slowly and deliberately put some bacon 
over tbe coals, and at tbe same time be was 
deliberating in bis own mind wbetber or not 
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it would be a good plan for him to detain 
Graves until some one came up from Red 
Buttes with a full report of his contact with 
the teamster, while Graves faced around so 
as to watch him, and ravenously attacked the 
bacon and bread. As he ate, his courage re- 
turned to him, and finally he declared that 
the bacon was done and that he would take 
it and go on. The station-man straightway 
did it up in a piece of cloth, and when 
Graves handed him the two dollars he said 
he didn't want it. 

"It is my opinion that you haven't got any 
right to that money," said he ; take what I 
have given you and go on." 

"If you don't want it you needn't have it," 
said Graves, arising to his feet and taking the 
sack in his hand. "I've got just as much 
right to it as anybody." 

The man stood there and watched Graves 
as he disappeared up the trail, and then shook 
his head and sat down on the bench. He sat 
there for an hour or more, and then some- 
thing happened that brought him to his feet 
—the clatter of horses' hoofs coming along 
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the road. He thought at first that it was the 
express man, but on listening a moment he 
found that there were more horses than one 
in the party, and although they were coming 
at a swift gait, they did not move fast enough 
to equal Edgar Warren's speed. An instant 
afterward three men came around the turn 
in the trail. One of them was Arbuthnot, 
the hero of " The Double-foot Stroke,'' and 
the others were the guides the city sportsmen 
had hired to show them the way to Bunner 
Lake. 

" Halloo, my friend I" exclaimed Arbuth- 
not, drawiug up his horse with a jerk, "have 
you seen a man going along here of late ?" 

"Yes, I did see one. What was his 
name ?" 

"His name was Graves." 

" What's he been doing ?" 

"In the first place he robbed my camp, 
and in the next he tried his level best to kill 
the express rider, but he didn't make it." 

"Hoop-pee!" exclaimed the station-man, 
dashing his hat upon the ground, and pacing 
back and forth, with his hands buried in his 
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hair; "I fed him, dog-gone the luck. He was 
here not more than an hour ago. He was 
afoot and alone. If you will just hold on a 
minute I will get a pony and go with you.'' 

We have accompanied Mr. Arbuthnot and 
his two friends on this journey as far as we 
intend to go. We have no heart for what 
followed. If we had been standing by the 
bench in front of the station-house we should 
have heard a single shot, faint and far off, 
which was succeeded by a regular fusilade of 
reports, and then all was still. An hour or 
two afterward the party came back, followed 
by a riderless horse, whose owner was beyond 
all power for good or ill. The money had 
been recovered, and after an hour or two 
spent at the station, Arbuthnot and the two 
guides bent their steps back toward their 
camp in the woods, and two men, who had 
spades on their shoulders, went out to bury 
all that was left of the express rider. 

And what happened to Edgar all this time? 
When he rode along on his horse that morn- 
ing to carry the express route there was 
nothing in the world to trouble him. Mr. 
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Dunn had come back to report that a short 
distance behind him there were fifteen head 
of steers that bore Mr. Secord's mark and 
his own, and that now there was nothing fur- 
ther to detain them at the fort. They would 
take Mr. Secord's cattle on with them, pasture 
them out, and attend to them as if they were 
their own ; and if at any time any of his heirs 
put in a claim for the steers, why, they 
would give them up and welcome. Edgar 
left him and his wife loading up the wagon, 
in readiness to remove back to the ruins of 
their home. They would build a lean-to 
sufficient to shelter them until cold weather, 
by which time they hoped to have an adobe 
house, something like that Mr. Secord had 
built, and which had been destroyed by the 
Piutes. The superintendent had not yet re- 
turned, but when he did Edgar intended to 
give him notice that he was going to quit the 
express business and go onto the ranch with 
Mr. Dunn. That would be much better than 
turning out twice a week to ride one hundred 
miles and better; and, besides, there would 
not be so much danger in it. It would suit 
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Mrs. Dunn, too, for every time since he began 
riding the express Edgar had noticed that she 
was growing older. 

"This ain't a-going to do, mother," said 
Edgar, as he kissed her good-by the night 
before he started on his last memorable trip. 
" The boss will be at home in a day or two, 
and then I shall get somebody else to take 
my route. Now, brace up and look as happy 
as you used to be." 

When Edgar's horse was shot that morn- 
ing, while he was going through the willows, 
he never knew it until a long time afterward. 
He heard the report of a rifle, and then all 
was blank to him. It did seem, to quote 
once more, and for the last time, from Graves, 
as though the shock of that fall was enough 
to kill half a dozen men. He lay there 
where he had fallen as motionless as the 
horse, which would no more carry the ex- 
press, and finally, by degrees, he came to 
himself. How his head ached! He lay 
utterly unable to-move, until a teamster came 
by and saw him. In an instant he was by his 
side. Edgar was put in the wagon, his ex- 
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press packages were untied from his horse 
and placed beside him, and the teamster 
made all haste to the fort. He took him 
straight to Mr. Dunn's camp, and ^en they 
found that they had something else to detain 
them there. Mrs. Dunn did all a woman 
could do, and at last, after a long and refresh- 
ing sleep, Edgar came around all right. The 
first thing he did was to raise himself on his 
elbow and ask for a drink of ^ater. 

'* Why, mother, what's the matter with 
you ?" he asked ; for there were the signs of 
tears on her face. 

" Oh, Edgar, say those words again," said 
Mrs. Dunn, almost beside herself with ex- 
citement. 

"Well, why shouldn 1 1 say them?" asked 
Edgar, in surprise. " Say, mother, was my 
horse shot ? That seems to run in my mind 
all the time." 

Mrs. Dunn told him that he was not able 
to talk, and that he had better lie still, but 
Edgar could not be put off in this way. He 
was as well able to talk then as he ever 
would be, and he insisted on knowing the 

27 
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whole story, for he knew there was something 
back of it. But he was obliged to wait until 
Mr. Dunn came in, and then he found out all 
about it. , 

" I always said that something would hap- 
pen to that man,'' said Edgar, when Mr. 
Dunn told him what had happened to Graves, 
the express rider. " He kept blaming me for 
what the superintendent did, and I was not 
to blame for it at all. I tell you I hope that 
nobody will call me a coward. You might 
as well shoot a man at once and be done 
with it.'' 

Edgar Warren is all right now, and has 
been for years. The old house has been 
built up again. Mrs. Dunn goes about her 
morning work, singing. A happy party 
gathers under her roof every night, and if you 
were to make one of it, and listen to the stories 
that are told, you would not think that the 
young man who sits back there in the chim- 
ney-corner and takes so little part in the con- 
versation was the same one who, during the 
Piute outbreak, took such an active position in 
playing the rdle of The Pony Express Rider. 
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as soon as they appear. 

Mr. Alger became famous with the publication of that 
undjdng book, * 'Ragged Dick, or Street Life in New York.'* 
It was his first book for young people, and its success was so 
great that he immediately devoted himself to that kind of 
writing. It was a new and fertile field for a writer then, and 
Mr. Alger's treatment of it at once caught the fancy of the 
boys. "Ragged Dick" first appeared in 1868, and ever since 
then it has been selling steadily, until now it is estimated 
that about 200,000 copies of the series have been sold. 

— Pleasant Hours for Boys and Girls. 
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A writer for boys should have an abundant sympathy 
with them. He should be able to enter into their plans, 
hopes, and aspirations. He should learn to look upon life 
as they do. Boys object to be written down to. A boy's 
heart opens to the man or writer who understands him. 

— From Writing Stories for Boys^ by Horatio Alger, ]u 



RAQQED DICK SERIES. 

6 vols. By Horatio Ai^br, Jr. $6.00 

Ragged Dick. Rough and Ready. 

Fame and Fortune. Ben the Luggage Boy. 

Mark the Match Boy. Rufus and Rose. 

TATTERED TOM SERIES- First Series. 

4 vols. By Horatio Axger, Jr. $4.00 

Tattered Tom. Phil the Fiddler. 

Paul the Peddler, Slow and Sure. 

TATTERED TOM SERIES—Second Series. 

4 vols. J4*oo 

Julius. * Sam's Chance. 

The Young Outlaw. The Telegraph Boy. 

CAMPAIGN SERIES. 

3Tols. By Horatio Axger, Jr. I3.00 

Frank's Campaign. Charlie Codman's Cruise. 

Paul Prescott's Charge. 

LUCK AND PLUCK SERIES—Pirst Series. 

4 vols. By Horatio Ai^gsr, Jr. J4.00 

Luck and Pluck. Strong and Steady. 

Sink or Swim. Strive and Succeed. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK SERIES— Second Series. 
4 vols. J4*oo 

Try and Trust, Risen from the Ranks. 

Bound to Rise. Herbert Carter's^ legacy. 

BRAVE AND BOLD SERIES. 

4 vols. By Horatio Ai^ger, Jr. $4*oo 

Brave and Bold. Shifting for Himself. 

Jadk*s Ward. Wait and Hope. 

NEW WORLD SERIES. 

3 vols. By Horatio Ai^ger, Jr. fe.oo 

Digging for Gold. Facing the World. In a New World, 

VICTORY SERIES. 

3 vols. By Horatio Ai^ger, Jr. I3.00 

Only an Irish Boy. Adrift in the City. 

Victor Vane, or the Young Secretary, 

PRANK AND FEARLESS SERIES. 

3 vols. By Horatio Awjer, Jr. I3.00 

Frank Hunter's Peril. Frank and Fearless. 

The Young Salesman. 

GOOD FORTUNE LIBRARY. 

3 vols. By Horatio Ai^er, Jr. I3.00 

Walter Sherwood's Probation. A Boy's Fortune. 

The Young Bank Messenger. 

RUPERT'S AMBITION. 

I voL By Horatio Ai^ger, Jr. |i.oo 

JED,. THE P00R-H0U5B BOY. 

I vol. By Horatio Ai,ger» Jr* |i.oo 
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HARRY CASTLEMON. 



HOW I CAME TO WRITE MY FIRST BOOK. 

When I was sixteen years old I belonged to a composi- 
tion class. It was our custom to go on the recitation seat 
every day with clean slates, and we were allowed ten min- 
utes to write seventy words on any subject the teacher 
thought suited to our capacity. One day he gave out "What 
a Man Would See if He Went to Greenland." My heart was 
in the matter, and before the ten minutes were up I had one 
side of my slate filled. The teacher listened to the reading 
of our compositions, and when they were all over he simply 
said: "Some of you will make your living by writing one 
of these days.'* That gave me something to ponder upon, 
I did not say so out loud, but I knew that my composition 
was as good as the best of them. By the way, there was 
another thing that came in my way just then. I was read- 
ing at that time one of Mayne Reid's works which I had 
drawn from the library, and I pondered upon it as much as 
I did upon what the teacher said to me. In introducing 
Swartboy to his readers he made use of this expression : 
"No visible change was observable in Swartboy 's counte- 
nance." Now, it occurred to me that if a man of his educa- 
tion could make such a blunder as that and still write a 
book, I ought to be able to do it, too. I went home that very 
day and began a story, "The Old Guide's Narrative," which 
was sent to the New York Weekly^ and came back, respect- 
fully declined. It was written on both sides of the sheets 
but I didn't know that this was against the rules. Nothing 
abashed, I began another, and receiving some instruction, 
from a friend of mine who was a clerk in a book store, I 
wrote it on only one side of the paper. But mind you, he 
didn't know what I was doing. Nobody knew it ; but one 
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day, after a hard Saturday's work — ^the other boys had been 
out skating on the brick-pond — I shyly broached the subject 
to my mother. I felt the need of some sympathy. She 
listened in amazement, and then said : "Why, do you think 
you could write a book like that?** That settled the matter, 
and from that day no one knew what I was up to until I sent 
the first four volumes of Gunboat Series to my father. Was 
it work ? Well, yes ; it was hard work, but each week I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the manuscript grow until the 
"Young Naturalist** was all complete. 

— Harry Castlemon in the Writer, 



GUNBOAT SERIES. 

6 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. |6.oo 

Frank the Young Naturalist. Frank before Vicksburg. 
Frank on a Gunboat. Frank on the Lower Mississippi. 

Frank in the Woods. Frank on the Prairie. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. fe.oo 

Frank Among the Rancheros. Frank in the Mountains. 

Frank at Don Carlos* Rancho. 

SPORTSMAN'S CLUB SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. 13.75 

The Sportsman *s Club in the Saddle. The Sportsman *s Club 
The Sportsman *s Club Afloat. Among the Trappers. 

FRANK NELSON SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.75 

Snowed up. Frank in the Forecastle. The Boy Traders. 

BOY TRAPPER SERIES. 

3 vo^s. By Harry Casti^emon. fe.oo 

The Buried Treasure. The Boy Trapper. The Mail Carrier, 
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ROUQHINQ IT SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.00 

George in Camp. George at the Fort. 

George at the Wheel. 

ROD AND QUN SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casixemon. $3.00 

Don Gordon's Shooting Box. The Young Wild Fowlers. 

Rod and Gun Club. 

QO-AHEAD SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.00 

Tom Newcombe. Go-Ahead. No Moss. 

WAR SERIES. 

6 vols. By HtARRY CasTi^emon. |6.oo 

True to His Colors. Marcy the Blockade-Rimner, 

Rodney the Partisan. Marcy the Refugee. 

Rodney the Overseer. Sailor Jack the Trader. 

HOUSEBOAT SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.00 

The Houseboat Boys. The Mystery of Lost River Canon. 

The Young Game Warden. 

AFLOAT AND ASHORE SERIES. 

3 vols. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.00 

Rebellion in Dixie. A Sailor in Spite of Himself. 

The Ten-Ton Cutter. 

THE PONY EXPRESS 5ERIE5. 

3 vol. By Harry Casti^emon. I3.00 

The Pony Express Rider. The White Beaver. 

Carl» The Trailer. 
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EDWARD S. ELLIS- 

Edward S. Ei^i^is, the popular writer of boys* books, is 
a native of Ohio, where he was bom somewhat more than a 
half-century ago. His father was a famous hunter and rifle 
shot, and it was doubtless his exploits and those of his asso- 
ciates, with their tales of adventure which gave the son his 
taste for the breezy backwoods and for depicting the stirring 
life of the early settlers on the frontier. 

Mr. Ellis began writing at an early age and his work was 
acceptable from the first. His parents removed to New 
Jersey while he was a boy and he was graduated from the 
State Normal School and became a member of the faculty 
while still in his teens. He was afterward principal of the 
Trenton High School, a trustee and then superintendent of 
schools. By that tmie his services as a writer had become 
so pronounced that he gave his entire attention to literature. 
He was an exceptionally successful teacher and wrote a num- 
ber of text-books for schools, all of which met with high 
favor. For these and his historical productions, Princeton 
College conferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. 

The high moral character, the clean, manly tendencies 
and the admirable literary style of Mr. Ellis' stories have 
made him as popular on the other side of the Atlantic as in 
this country. A leading paper remarked some time since, 
that no mother need hesitate to place in the hands of her boy 
any book written by Mr. Ellis. They are found in the lead- 
ing Sunday-school libraries, where, as may well be believed, 
they are in wide demand and do much good by their sound, 
wholesome lessons which render them as acceptable to parents 
as to their children. All of his books published by Henry 
T. Coates & Co. are re-issued in London, and many have 
been translated into other languages. Mr. Ellis is a writer 
of varied accomplishments, and, in addition to his stones, is 
the author of historical works, of a number of pieces of pop- 
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ular music and has made several valuable inventions. Mi. 
Ellis is in the prime of his mental and physical powers, and 
great as have been the merits of his past achievements, there 
is reason to look for more brilliant productions from his pen 
in the near future. 



DEERFOOT SERIES. 

3 vols. By Edward S» Ei#ws. I3.00 

Hunters of the Ozark. The Last War Trail. 

Camp in the Mountains. 

LOG CABIN SERIES. 

3 vols. By Edward S. Ei*i,is. I3.00 

l/)st Trail. Footprints in the Forest. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 

BOY PIONEER SERIES. 

3 vols. By Edward S. Ei^ws. fe-oo 

Ned in the Block-House. Ned on the River. 

Ned in the Woods. 

THE NORTHWEST SERIES. 

3 vols. By Edward S. Ei^ws. fe-oo 

Two Boys in Wyoming. Cowmen and Rustlers. 

A Strange Craft and its Wonderful Voyage. 

BOONE AND KENTON SERIES. 

3 vols. By Edward S. Ei*ws. I3.00 

8hod with Silence. In the Days of the Pioneera. 

Phantom of the River. 

IRON HEART, WAR CHIEF OF THE IROQUOIS. 

I vol. By Edward S. Ei*ws. |i.oo 

THE SECRET OF COFFIN ISLAND. 

I vol. By Edward S. Ei^ws. |i.oo 

THE BLAZING ARROW. 

I vol. By Edward S. Ei^i^is. |i.oo 
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J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Neither as a writer does he stand apart from the great 
currents of life and select some exceptional phase or odd 
combination of circumstances. He stands on the common 
level and appeals to the universal heart, and all that he sug- 
gests or achieves is on the plane and in the line of march of 
the great body of humanity. 

The Jack Hazard series of stories, published in the late 
Our Young Folks^ and continued in the first volume of St, 
Nicholas^ under the title of **Fast Friends,** is no doubt 
destined to hold a high place in this class of literature. The 
delight of the boys in them (and of their seniors, too) is 
well founded. They go to the right spot every time. Trow- 
bridge knows the heart of a boy like a book, and the heart 
of a man, too, and he has laid them both open in these books 
in a most successful manner. Apart from the qualities that 
render the series so attractive to all young readers, they 
have great value on account of their portraitures of American 
country life and character. The drawing is wonderfully 
accurate, and as spirited as it is true. The constable, Sel- 
lick, is an original character, and as minor figures where will 
we find an)^ing better than Miss Wansey, and Mr; P. Pip- 
kin, Esq. The picture of Mr. Dink's school, too, is capital, 
and where else in fiction is there a better nick-name than 
that the boys gave to poor little Stephen Treadwell, **Step 
Hen,** as he himself pronounced his name in an unfortunate 
moment when he saw it in print for the first time in his les- 
son in school. 

On the whole, these books are very satisfactory, and 
afford the critical reader the rare pleasure of the works that 
are just adequate, that easily fulfill themselves and accom< 
plish all they set out to do. — Scrihner's Monthly, 
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JACK HAZARD SERIES. 

6 vols. By J. T. Trowbri on. I7.25 

Tack Hazard and His Fortunes. Doing His Best. 

The Young Surveyor. A Chance for Himself. 

Fast Friends. Lawrence*s Adventures. 



ROUNDABOUT LBRARY. 

For Boys and Girls* 
(97 Volumes*) 75c» per Volume* 

The attention of Librarians and Bookbuyers generally 
Is called to Hbnry T. Coates & Co.*s Roundabout 
Library, by the popular authors. 

EDWARD S. ELLIS, MARGARET VANDEGRIPT, 

HORATIO ALGER, JR., HARRY CASTLEMON, 

C. A. STEPHENS, G. A. HENTY, 

LUCY C. ULLIE and othen. 

No authors of the present day are greater favorites with 
boys and girls. 

Every book is sure to meet with a hearty reception by 
young readers. 

Librarians will find them to be among the most popular 
books on their lists. 

Complete lists and net prices furnished on application. 
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